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Where Walter hakers 
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Delicate things to wash Tired of Rubbing 
Wheres the Pearline? Wheres the Pearline? 


Pearline is better than Soap- 
handier, finer more effective, more 
for the money and in the form of apowder 
for your convenience. Takes,as it were, 
é' ; the Fabric in one hand, the dirt in the other 
Walter Baker’s Cocoa, famous in three centuries : ‘ ‘ f 
—1780-1902—as the FINEST IN THE WORLD and lays them apart-washing with little 
Ask your grocer for it and note the trade-mark on every genuine package work. As it bel 8 A whe) Wats worst raya dates work, 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Lid. (the rubbin¢)it saves the worst of the wear 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. sooa Pa 















An early 
writer says: 

‘In certain provinces 
called Guatemala and Soconusco “ 
there is growing a great store of cacao, 
which is a berry like unto an almond. It is 
the best merchandise that is in all the Indies. The 
Indians make a drink of it, and in like manner meat to 
















eat. It goeth currently for money in any market, or fair.’’ 
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The New Long Hip ¢400 
“Erect Form” at $400 


"THIS corset reaches well down over the 

figure and rounds off the hips into the 
graceful sloping lines so necessary with the 
new style skirts. Last spring when we intro- 
duced the Long Hip ‘ Erect Form” there 
were just two models: 711 at $2.00 and 713 at 
$4.00, but so great was the demand for these 
styles that we have this season placed two 
more ‘ Erect Form” models on the market: 


989 at $1.00 and 992 at $1.50 


Six Other Well-Known 
Erect Forms 


ERECT FORMS 973 and 701. For medium 

figures. Low-busted, medium hip. Sizes 

18 to 30 ee 
ERECT FORM 974, Like 973, but made of | 50 

fine coutil. Sizes 18 to 36 ° , ‘ ° 
ERECT FORM 959. Jmproved. For aver- 2 00 

age figures. Of French coutil. Sizes 18 to 30 ° 
ERECT FORM 962. Forstoutfigures. Long 2 50 

over abdomen and hips. Sizes 18 to 30 ° 
ERECT FORM 966. For developed figures. 3 00 

Low bust and long hip. Sizes 18 to 36 . ° 
ERECT FORM 990 is an entirely new style 

for very slight women and young ladies. 

It is low-busted and short over the hips. | 00 

Made of sterling Jean. Sizes 18 to 26. Price ° 
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If your dealer cannot supply you with any 
of the above models, mention his name and 
Sorward money order direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World, 


Dept. B 377-379 Broadway, New York 














This is our latest W. B. Erect Form 
corset, The New Long Hip Model. See 
style numbers 989, 992, 711, 713 in 
the description. 


This picture represents the style of our 
famous W. B. Erect Form Models, 
Styles 701, 973, 990, 974, 959, 966 
and 962. 
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Helen Keller 
As Her Friends Know Her 


WE this issue closes Miss Helen Keller’s 
own story of her life. Naturally, there 
is much left unsaid — much that one cannot say 
of one’s self. Sonext month The Journal will 
print the first of two articles: 


Helen Keller as She Really Is 
By John Albert Macy 


A CLOSE PERSONAL FRIEND OF MISS KELLER 


In these articles will be answered the score 
of little questions that have come into all minds 
while reading Miss Keller’s articles: 


How she was taught the use of words 

How she works in the classroom 

How she tells the time of day 

How she sees a play at the theatre 

How she recognizes people 

When she speaks and you speak to her 

How she wrote her articles for The Journal 
The use to which she may turn her education 


Pictures will be given of Miss Keller’s 
Watch; apage typewritten by her; examining 
a plaster cast; her latest portrait, etc. 
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Winners of Prizes 
Offered for Christmas Ideas 


|? TOOK a long time to examine each one of 
the thousands upon thousands of Christmas 
suggestions sent to us earlyin the summer. But 
the work has been completed at last, and the 
awards appear below. In several cases the 
ideas sent were not good enough to justify 
awards; hence we had to withdraw the prizes 
intended for 


The Best Christmas Celebration in a Country 
School; The Most Novel Plan for a Children's 
Christmas Party; The Best Plan to Celebrate 
Christmas Day on the Farm; The Best Home- 
Made Gift of Any Sort Which Did Not Cost More 
than $1.00to Make ; The Best New Idea for Trim- 
ming a Christmas Tree; The Most Artistic Ways 
of Doing Up Gifts; The Merriest Way to Spend 
Christmas Evening in the Home. 


Here’s the full list of those whose articles 
were kept, and in each case a prize of Fifty 
Dollars has been paid: 


The Best Christmas Entertainment for a Church 
or Sunday-School — $50.00 to William H. Gardner, 
Massachusetts. 

The Merriest Christmas Song for Children— 
$50.00 to Miss Frances Evans, Pennsylvania. 

The Best Christmas Poem — $50.00 to Mrs. F. J. 
Goodwin, Rhode Island. 

The Best Christmas Parlor Play for Children — 
$50.00 to Miss Edna R. Worrell, Pennsylvania. 

The Best Practical Idea for Helping the Poor at 
Christmas — $50.00 to Mrs. A. H. Fréchette, 
Canada. 

The Best Method for Decorating a Church, 
Sunday-School Room or Hall — $50.00 to Samuel 
S. Mosser, Pennsylvania. 

The Best Way to Decorate a Room in the Home 

- $50.00 to Miss Esther Page, New York. 

The Best Idea for Decorating a Home Table for 
the Christmas Dinner — $50.00 to Miss Mary 
McKim Marriott, Maryland. 

The Best Home-Made Gift that a Child Between 
the Ages of Six and Twelve Years Can Make — 
$50.00 to A. C. Pearson, Minnesota. 

The Best Home-Made Gift of Any Sort Which 
Did Not Cost More than 50 Cents to Make — $50.00 
to Mrs. P. G. Curran, California. 

The Best-Dressed Christmas Doll — $50.00 to 
Miss Altia E. Rowell, Florida. 

The Jolliest Way of Distributing Presents — 
$50.00 to William S. Richardson, Massachusetts. 

The Best Christmas Dinner (Prize Divided) — 
$10.00 to Mrs. R. S. Lycan, Illinois. 
$10.00 to Mrs. Bynn Backus, Wisconsin. 
$10.00 to Mrs. William P. Morgan, District of 

Columbia. 
$10.00 to Mrs. Bertha A. Nall, Georgia. 
$10.00 to Miss Edna Coe, Illinois. 
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Prizes for Wedding Pictures 


The prizes offered for photographs have 
been distributed in this way: 


For the Best Home Wedding Picture — $50.00 to 
Miss Myrta G. Parsons, Ohio. 

For the Best Church Wedding Picture — $50.00 
to Mrs. Neal Barney, Massachusetts. 

For the Next Best Home Wedding Picture — 
$25.00 to Miss M. L. Auld, South Carolina. 

For the Next Best Church Wedding Picture — 
$25.00to Miss Margaret M.Craig, Georgia. 

For the Five Next in Merit — $5.00 each to: 

Mrs. G. W. Cummins, New Jersey. 

Miss A. E. Campbell, Texas. 

Miss May Heimbold, California. 

Fred Brown, Ontario. 

Mrs. E. A. Meacham, California. 
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The Musical Composition Prizes 


In the Musical Competition the following 

awards were made: 

$150.00 for the Best Waltz, to Robert H. Prutting, 
Connecticut. 

$150.00 for the Best Two-Step, to Walter G. 
Wilmarth, District of Columbia. 

No award was made for the Best Song. 
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$25 Just for Writing Us 





Here is the Question Box again, and a chance 


for every reader to help the editor. 





WHAT IMPROVEMENT— OF ANY 
KIND—CAN YOU SUGGEST FOR 
THE JOURNAL FOR NEXT YEAR? 











We want to keep right on improving The 
Journal, and our readers can help us. We 
are getting ready for next year. Help us and 
say just how you think we can improve the 
magazine—in its pictures, in its looks, in 
its reading matter—in any way whatever. 
Any suggestion at all will be appreciated. 
But don’t use more than 100 words, and the 
fewer the better. For the best suggestion we 
will pay $10; and $5 each for the three next 
best. All must reach us by September 10. 
Send to 


MR. BOK’S QUESTION BOX 
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Photograph by Butler. 


Now Professor Griggs will take up 


Edward Howard Griggs’s 
New Series of Articles 


N==t month Professor Edward Howard Griggs, 

the well-known lecturer and educational writer, 
will begin in The Journal a new series of articles. 
His last Journal series, which was so remarkably 
popular, treated of the more distinctly educative 
plans of ‘‘ The Education of a Child from 11 to 18.”’ 


‘*The Moral Education of a Child’’ 


showing the real aims in moral education; how 
personal influence affects a child’s training; the 
influence of the parent and the teacher; what 
home and school discipline should stand for, etc. 














This is the Last 30 Days 


For the Six $300 Photographs 


Our offer for the Best Six Photographs of Animals will positively close October 
1, 1902, and no further notice of the competition will appear in The Journal. 


THE PRIZES 


$100 for the Best Animal Picture 


$75 for the Second Best Animal Picture 


$50 for the Third Best Animal Picture 


$25 for the Fourth Best Animal Picture 


$25 for the Fifth Best Animal Picture 


$25 for the Sixth Best Animal Picture 


WHAT THE JOURNAL WANTS — Just pictures of animals — pets, tame 


and domestic animals, and wild ones, too. 


Animals eating, drinking or 


sleeping; animals grazing, resting or at play; animals posing or caught 
unsuspecting, singly or in groups—-in short, any sort of animals in any 


of the thousand ways which attract us and attach us to them. 


THE WAY TO WIN A PRIZE — Do not send any photograph smaller than 
4xSinches. If you do it will be rejected. The larger it is the better. It may 
be mounted or unmounted. Send as many different photographs as you like. 


The Contest Closes October 1, 1902 


Mark all photographs for this contest, ‘‘Animal Pictures, 


the Art Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


NOTE: Besides the six prize-winners The Journal reserves the right to 
purchase at regular rates any of the photographs sent in. 


You Must include Return Postage with Every Photograph 


” 


and send to 








Mr. H. O. Tanner’s 
Great Religious Paintings 


Att== nearly two years of work, Mr. H. O. 
Tanner has finished the great religious 
canvases of ‘‘The Mothers of the Bible”’ 
which he has painted expressly for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The first, portraying ‘‘Sarah,’’ 
is contained in this issue of The Journal; the 
others will follow in subsequent numbers. 

Mr. Tanner, according to the highest author- 
ities in the world of art, occupies a place in the 
very first rank of modern American painters 
of Biblical subjects. He has achieved this 
position entirely throuvh his own marked abil- 
ity. He is a native of Pennsylvania, and it 
was in Philadelphia, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, that he pursued his 
first studies under Thomas Eakins. Then 
he went to Paris, in 1891, where he studied 
under Jean Paul Laurens, and later under 
Benjamin Constant. Five years later, in 1896, 
he won first recognition in the Paris Salon with 
his painting ‘‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,’’ for 
which he received an honorable mention. 


op. 


The next year came his “Raising of 
Lazarus,’’ and this was awarded a gold medal 
at the Salon and immediately purchased by 
the French Government for the Luxembourg 
Gallery, where it now hangs. In 1898 his 
‘¢ Annunciation’’ was exhibited in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and 
purchased for the famous Wilstach collection 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. In 1899 he 
finished ‘‘ Judas,’’ which was exhibited at the 
Carnegie Institute, in Pittsburg, and purchased 
for its collection. Then came his great paint- 
ing ‘‘ Nicodemus,’’ and this was bought by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. In 
the Paris Salon of 1900 he again received 
recognition, and in the same year he was 
awarded the Walter Lippincott prize in Phila- 
delphia. At the Paris Exposition of 1900 he 
was given the second medal for his ‘‘ Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den,’’ and at the Pan-American 
Exposition, at Buffalo, in 1901, he likewise 
received the second medal for the same picture. 


ee 

Mr. Tanner has made two journeys of long 
duration to Palestine and Bethlehem, and upon 
his last trip he studied in order to make the 
paintings for this magazine. His strength as 
an artist lies in his sincerity of observation, his 
sympathy with Biblical characters, and to the 
portrayal of what he has seen and studied he 
brings the eye and hand of a skillful draughts- 
man, and the sense of color of an Oriental. 
Only extreme regret can be expressed that 
these paintings cannot be presented by The 
Journal in all their wonderful coloring. 

He paints the men and women of old from 
an intimate knowledge of their descendants of 
to-day. He has tried to understand the motives 
and acts and become thoroughly familiar with 
the costumes and the surroundings of the inhabi- 
tants of the Holy Land in all the countless ages 
before us through experience gained at first 
hand, by sympathetic association with the iden- 
tical types who people Syria in our time. In 
this way — without, however, ignoring tradition, 
which is so large and venerated an element 
of our conception of Biblical characters — he 
has put upon these canvases for The Journal 
the probable form, color and character of the 
sacred personages with whom he has dealt. 


oo” 
Mr. Peirce’s Cover Girl for 10 Cents 


WE. HAVE printed a small edition of this 
month’s Journal cover design, ‘‘ The 
Summer Girl,’’ by Thomas Mitchell Peirce, 
as a poster. It is printed on a separate sheet, 
exactly like the cover, with title line and all 
retained. It makes a splendid poster for a 
girl’s room, and for ten (10) cents we will send 
one of these copies, carefully rolled in a strong 
tube, and all postage paid. 


én 
The Prettiest and ‘‘Cutest’’ Babies 


NE thousand pictures came in answer to 
“‘The Want Box’’ in the June number. 
Those whose offerings were kept are: 


Anna Wilson, Missouri; Mrs. E. C. Phillips, 
Michigan; Mrs. Frederick Gordon Battle, North 
Carolina; Mrs. H. N. Smith, Oregon; Miss Ger- 
trude Wallace, Tennessee; Mrs. W. A. Walker, 
Indiana; Helen Cooke, Rhode Island; C. G. 
Adams, New York; Mrs. A. L. Morrison, North 
Dakota; Mrs. W. M. Rupard, Missouri; Mrs, 
W. W. Pearce, Illinois; C. B. Bergerson, lowa; 
Miss Annie L. Wiles, Ohio; Mrs. B. T. Woolley, 
Alabama; Mrs.W.H. Cook, Michigan; Mrs. G. L. 
Bond, Illinois; W. A. Orr, Canada; Mrs. F. B. 
Shipman, New York; Mrs. J. J. DeBolt, Illinois; 
John G. Herman, Maryland. 


Sa 
‘*How | Built My Home” Prizes 


Owing to the tremendous amount of work 
involved in the reading of several thousand 
manuscripts, these awards cannot be announced 
until the next Journal. 









































rawford Shee 


For Men and Women, $3.50 








Fashionable Shoes by Mail 


Has it ever occurred to you that it is no more trouble to 
order Crawford Shoes by mail than to purchase other 
shoes, perhaps a season behind in style? 

The Crawford Shoes are equal 
in style and workmanship to the 
highest priced New York, London 
and Paris custom-made _ shoes, 
without the exorbitant price. 

Our Mail-Order Department is 
equipped to give you the same fit and 
satisfaction that you would receive per- 

sonally at any of our stores. Price, 

$3.75 per pair by mail, delivery 
charges prepaid. We are sup- 
plying thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. in this manner. 


FREE 


j Croats Femeus Art 
Style No. 329. One of this Plates. rich water- 
season’s newest styles. Made of bad color cae hes. Second 
Imported Patent Calf, turned edition now ready, 
sole; Vici Kid, patent tip, welt Just drop postal. 
svle; Patent Calf, imitation cap, 
welt sole. Made also in Button 
Style. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Men’s Stores 
93-95 Nassau St., New Yor 
54 West 23d St., New York 
150 West 125th St., New Yor 
825 Broadway, New Yor! 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


Crawford Shoe Makers Women’s Stores 


137 Fulton St., New York 


Mail-Order Dept. B4 West 28 Si, New York, 
25 Broadway, New York, 
Room 42 
189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


150 West 125th St., New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 140 Duane Street 

208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. . 

149 Tremout St., Boston New York City, U. Ss. A. 


189 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
903 Penna. Ave., Washington, 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Boston. 160 Summer St., Boston. 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


COPYRIGHT 1902 BY THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


ETTER preserve a good, clear, natural com- 
plexion than risK injury in attempts to 
improve upon it with harmful cosmetics. 
Ivory Soap is the scientists’ formula for 
cleansing; it is an aseptic solvent for the im- 
purities of the body which have reached 
the surface through the pores. It preserves 
nature’s handiwork by removing that which 
would destroy its beauty. 








oMellins Food 


Here are our two Mellin’s Food babies, Elsie Genevieve 
Wolfe 14 mos. old and Lawrence Oscar Wolfe 5 years old, 
are they not a picture of health? 

Mellin’s Food is worthy of the highest praise, it is a 
blessing to babies. 

Mrs. OSCAR WOLFE, 
2347 Upton Ave., No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our beautiful cloth bound book, ‘‘ THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


is free to mothers. Send for it. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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United States Treasury Department. 

It is not his own domestic affairs that 
make him such a busy housekeeper. 
It is looking after Uncle Sam’s houses, 
which are scattered about the country 
in various cities. As there are more 
than three hundred of them, and as 
they are all of good size — some of them 
eight and nine stories in height—and 
as each of them must be provided with 
heat, light, furniture and all kinds of 
supplies, as well as a corps of servants 
to keep them in order, it is not difficult 
to understand why Mr. Hills is the busiest house- 
keeper, not only in America, but in all the world ; for 
it is doubtful whether any other Government possesses 
so many houses as does Uncle Sam. 


Two Thousand Employees Kept Busy 


HESE houses are the public buildings which the United 

States Government erects in different cities for post- 
offices, courthouses, custom-houses, sub-treasuries and 
many other Federal offices. As they are Government 
buildings, of course the Government takes charge of 
furnishing them and keeping them in proper condition 
for the occupancy of its employees. 

Therefore, as soon as one of these buildings is com- 
pleted it is placed under the charge of the Chief Clerk 
of the Treasury Department at Washington. By reason 
of his position as Chief Clerk Mr. Hills is officially 
Uncle Sam's chief housekeeper. 

To be exact, there are now three hundred and twelve 
public buildings exclusive of the Department buildings 
in Washington, each of which is looked after by the 
particular Department to which it belongs. To keep 
these buildings in proper order costs Uncle Sam each 
year more than two million dollars—that is, about one 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars a month, or 
more than five thousand six hundred dollars a day for 
household expenses. 

The chief item of expense is the pay of janitors, engi- 
neers, watchmen, laborers, cleaners and the various 
other employees required in the management of these 
large establishments. It takes nearly two thousand em- 
ployees to attend to all the public buildings ; so that the 
servant question with Uncle Sam is a most important 
one, so far as expenses are concerned. The wages of 
this army of servants amounts to a million dollars a year, 
or nearly twenty thousand dollars a week. 

The number of employees needed in each building 
varies, of course, with the size of the building. Those 
in some of the smaller cities are not large and do not re- 
quire much of a force to keep them in order. But in the 
larger cities, such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati and Milwaukee, the build- 
ings are very extensive and require the services of a 
good-sized force to attend to them. 


One Building Calls for $69,000 a Year 


.* REQUIRES more than a hundred to take care of the 
New York public building, containing the post-office 
and the courthouse. In the first place there is an assist- 
ant custodian of the building who receives a salary of 
two thousand dollars a year. The head custodian is the 
Postmaster, who does not receive any extra compensa- 
tion for his duties in connection with the management 
of the building. Then there is a janitor, at twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year, and there is an assistant janitor, at 
nine hundred dollars. There is a chief engineer who 
receives twenty-nine hundred dollars a year, and there 
are four assistant engineers, whose salaries range from 
eleven hundred to eighteen hundred dollars a_ year. 
There are three men, at nine hundred dollars a year 
each, to look after the electric dynamos, and three men, 
at seven hundred and twenty dollars, who have charge 
of stringing electric wires and keeping them in repair. 
There are three engine oilers, who each receive sixty 
dollars a month, and one pumper at the same salary. 
Then there are nine firemen, each of whom receives two 
dollars a day ; thirteen watchmen, at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars a year; eight elevator conductors, at the 
same pay; one foreman of laborers, who receives one 
Saad dollars a year, and his assistant, at nine hun- 
dred dollars, and twenty-nine laborers, at six hundred 
dollars a year each. To keep the building clean there 
are twenty-nine charwomen, at three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a year each, and one head char- 
woman who gets four hundred and eighty dollars. 
Together, therefore, it takes just one hundred and nine 
men and women, at a total annual cost of sixty-nine 
thousand two hundred and eighty-five dollars to look 
after this one building. It is occupied by twenty-five 
hundred United States employees —clerks, messengers, 
letter-carriers, etc.—and this force of a hundred and 
nine men and women is employed to provide for their 
comfort by keeping the building clean and habitable. 
With the exception of laborers and charwomen these 
attendants in Uncle Sam’s housekeeping service are 
included in what is known as the classified service. 
That is, they obtain their positions through competitive 
examinations and hold them during good behavior and 
usefulness, just as in the case of clerks in the civil service. 
When Uncle Sam’s housekeeper, therefore, needs a 
janitor, a watchman, an engineer, or any other kind 


HE busiest housekeeper in America is 
Wallace H. Hills, Chief Clerk of the 


The Busiest 


Housekeeper in America 


By Clifford Howard 


aaa. Canna 


WALLACE H. HILLS 
Chief Clerk, United States Treasury Department 


of an employee, he cannot hire one as an ordinary 
housekeeper would do. He must apply to Uncle Sam’s 
cmployment bureau, which is the United States Civil- 
Service Commission. This Commission has charge of 
examining and registering applicants for all positions in 
the classified service of the Government. Upon inform- 
ing the Commission what sort of employee is wanted 
the Commission sends to the Chief Clerk of the 
Treasury the names of three eligible candidates, and 
from these a selection is carefully made. 


Twenty Thousand Yards of Carpet Annually 


T% next largest item of expense connected with Uncle 

Sam’s housekeeping is that of fuel, light and water. 
To keep the buildings heated and to supply the elevator 
and electric-light engines with steam, requires each year 
hundreds of thousands of tons of coal. The Boston 
public building alone consumes in the neighborhood of 
tour thousand tons every year, while the building in New 
York takes nearly seven thousand tons. 

Most of the larger buildings are now lighted by elec- 
tricity from their own electric plants, so that the cost of 
this item of expense is much reduced from that of 
former years, when gas was burned, or electric lights 
were furnished by contract. 

The monthly bill for lighting the New York post-office 
and courthouse building, prior to the introduction of 
the present system, was something like three thousand 
dollars, or about a hundred dollarsa day. At that time 
it was customary to obtain the heat by contract, instead 
of having it supplied by the Government, and it cost 
thirty-five thousand dollars a winter to keep this one 
building warm. 

To furnish and carpet these three hundred and twelve 
buildings is another important item, Each year about 
twenty thousand yards of carpet are purchased. 

Ivery year proposals are received from carpet manu- 
facturers throughout the country, and the lowest bid 
is accepted. ‘The contract calls for twenty thousand 
yards of carpet, more or less, in ten or twelve different 
patterns. ‘These patterns are selected by the Chief 
Clerk and his assistant, aided by the advice of some of 
the women clerks of the Treasury Department, who, as 
housekeepers, are supposed to be good judges. 

When the total quantity that will be needed is decided 
upon, the entire lot is ordered at once and shipped to 
Washington by the contractor. It is stored in the 
Treasury building—twenty thousand yards of it, and 
sometimes more —and is there made up and sent out to 
the different buildings as called for. The contract for 
making the carpets—cuttirg and sewing them to fit the 
rooms for which they are intended—is given to the 
lowest bidder for that work each year. ‘The successful 
bidder is provided with a room in the Treasury building, 
and here he makes up carpets as they are ordered. 


All Goods Must be Especially Made 


HE custodian of a public building, when he needs a 
carpet, furnishes the Treasury Department with a 
diagram of the room for which it is wanted, and the 
Chief decides what pattern to send him. Each carpet 
sent out is accompanied by the proper amount of lining, 
which is purchased in the same manner as the carpet 
and stored in the Treasury. 

Uncle Sam pays about eighty-three cents a yard for 
carpet. For making up the carpets he pays two cents 
a yard, and the lining costs him about three cents, so 
that by the time his twenty thousand yards of carpet are 
made and laid he is out of pocket to the extent of 
nearly eighteen thousand dollars. 

When a public building is finished and ready to be 
occupied the various furniture makers throughout the 
country are invited to submit proposals for supplying 
it with the necessary furniture. Uncle Sam never acc cepts 
any furniture that is carried in stock. Every piece of 
it, from a foot-rest to a closet, must be especially made, 
according to the standard designs of the Treasury 
Department. The specifications prescribe how each kind 
of chair, table, desk, wardrobe, etc., shall be constructed, 
what material shall be used, how it shall be finished, and 
how the different parts shall be put together. 

Unless every piece of furniture is made strictly in ac- 
cordance with these standard plans it is rejected. 

The courthouse and post-office at Milwaukee, one of 
the more recently finished of the public buildings, 
required upward of seven hundred new chairs and two 


hundred desks. These, however, represented merely a 
part of the furniture that was actually put into the build- 
ing, for all of the Government officials that moved into 
it brought with them a part of their old furniture. 


Red Tape to Get Even Small Supplies 


UST how much furniture and how much carpet were 
actually required to fit up this one building, which is 
representative of those in all the larger cities, may be 
imagined when it is borne in mind how many offices 
and departments occupy the building. In the first place 
there is the post-office, with its extensive requirements. 
Then there are the courts—the District Court and the 
Circuit Court—the District Judges’ chambers and the 
Circuit Judges’ chambers, the offices of the United 
States Marshal, the United States Commissioner, the 
Clerk of the Court and the United States District 
Attorney. Then there are the offices of the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, the Collector of Customs, the 
Appraisers, the United States Pension Agent, the Pension 
Examiner, the United States Steamboat Inspectors, 
the Weather Bureau, the Railway Mail Service, the 
Engineers of the United States Army, the Lighthouse 
Board, the Post-Office Inspector, the Board of Civil- 
Service Examination, the Reviewer in Bankruptcy, the 
local Inspector of Steam Vessels and the United States 
Revenue Agent. In addition to these offices there are 
sleeping accommodations for the Railway Mail Service 
employees. There isa warehouse and there is a library, 
to say nothing of. lavatories, hallways, reception-rooms, 
ete., all of which must be furnished, too. 

Whenever the custodian of a public building is in 
need of household supplies he invites bids from local 
dealers, and these bids, together with a list of the sup- 
plies needed, are forwarded to Washington for the 
consideration of the Treasury Department. After decid- 
ing which bidder shall be awarded the contract, the Chief 
Clerk goes carefully over the list submitted by the cus 
todian, for the purpose of determining whether the 
articles called for are necessary or whether the quantities 
ordered are reasonable. If, in his opinion, they are not, 
the custodian is called upon for an explanation. 


What Some of the Big Buildings Require 


HEN these preliminaries have been settled the cus- 

todian is authorized to make purchases from the 
dealer whose bid has been accepted. The bills are then 
sent in to the Treasury Department and are passed upon 
by the Chief Clerk. Until they have been approved by 
him they cannot be paid. 

At the beginning of every year the custodian of each 
building sends to the Superintendent a requisition for the 
supplies that he estimates he will need during the next 
twelve months. The supplies required for keeping 
these large buildings in order and taking proper care 
of them include nearly everything, except eatables, that 
any housekeeper would require for her domestic estab- 
lishment: shovels, rakes, picks, coal-hods, pokers, 
brooms, brushes, dust-pans, sweepers, feather dusters, 
mops, scrubbing-brushes, buckets, tin cans, pails, jars, 
tumblers, pitchers, towels, candles, tapers, baskets, 
shades, tacks, nails, hooks, corkscrews, rubber hose, 
mouse-traps, rat-traps, roach poison, alum, camphor, oil, 
beeswax, borax, ammonia, lye, salt, soap and ice. 

These are a few of the many different kinds of sup- 
plies that Uncle Sam’s housekeeper is obliged to provide 
for the houses under his care. Of course, they are pur- 
chased in enormous quantities at wholesale prices. The 
custodian of the New York post-office and courthouse, 
for example, when sending in his list of supplies needed 
for the year, asked for twenty-three dozen brooms and 
for fifteen dozen brushes. He needed, also, ten dozen 
buckets, twelve dozen dusters, twenty dozen mops, 
eighty dust-pans and sixty ash-cans. 

In the Boston building for the same year the custo- 
dian was short of sponges, and he called for forty pounds 
of them. He also needed two axes, a dozen coal- 
scuttles, ten dozen tumblers and three dozen 
clothes-brushes, besides two hundred and fifty brooms. 

To remove the ashes from the Boston building costs 
Uncle Sam every year more than a thousand dollars. 

To remove the ice on the sidewalks about the 
Milwaukee building consumes nearly a hundred bushels 
of salt every winter, while during the summer it takes 
more than six tons of ice just to cool the water for the 
thirsty occupants of the building. 


Laundry Work is a Heavy Item 


HE laundry bill, simply for washing towels at eight 
cents a dozen, amounts to one hundred and twenty 
dollars a year in Boston, for fifteen hundred dozen 
towels are washed for use in the public building in that 
city. The Chicago public building puts into the wash 
about forty-three thousand towels a year. 

The New York building falls behind on this item. 
But at the same time it manages to consume more than 
five thousand pounds of soap as well as fifteen quarts 
of ammonia every twelve months. 

To keep account of so many different kinds of sup- 
plies for so many buildings is by no means a simple 
task. And when this duty is added to the many others 
that fall to the office of the man whose official title 15 
‘* Chief Clerk and Superintendent of the United States 
Treasury Department,” it is easy to realize that Uncle 
Sam has the busiest housekeeper in America. 
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AS SEEN BY A NEW YORK WOMAN 


By Katharine Bingham 
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HE party 





them, recogn ze 





to intro- 
duce me 
to the 
Bingham 
family 
came off 
was a great 
success. The 
guests all knew 
one another inti- 
mately and had 
been in the habit of 
coming together in 
this social way all 
their lives. Elderly 
men who were 
known to the out 
side world as digni- 
fied clergymen, 
doctors and lawyers 
hailed one another 
as ‘‘Tom,’’ **‘John”’ 
and ‘‘Willie.’’ 
‘*Aunt Cad” was 
among the first to ' 
arrive. She walked 
in with a slight limp 
and leaning on a 
cane; a little lady 
in a short gown. 
It scarcely reached 
the tops of her shoes 
and was of the live- 
liest shade of sal- 
mon pink. <A lace 
scarf was draped 
about her shoul- 
ders, and a bright 
green headdress 
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our friends be- 
neath their fur 
without daring to 
speak to them, 
and stand watch- 
ing them with re- 
spect and pride as 
their brisk foot- 
steps die away in 
the distance. 
Philadelphia _ with- 
out the City Troop 
would be like 
Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark 
left out. 

Our way home 
led across Ritten- 
house Square, a 
walk which Ialways 
love at that hour of 
the day. The sun 
had set, but the sky 
was still golden in 
the west, and 
against this glowing 
background the 
=~ leafless trees of 

‘ the Square were 
sharply defined, 
while beyond them 
was the stately 
tower of the earch 
of the Holy Trinity. 
There had been a 
fall of snow, and 
the ground was 
white, the air crisp 
and _ invigorating, 
and the broad walk 





with ostrich feathers 








which leads from 





surmounted her 
hair, while dia- 
monds sparkled in 
her ears and on her 
neck and hands. 

She was led to an armchair at the end of the room and 
there she held a sort of court. Atherton presented me to 
her, and she received me with great kindness. 

‘* Tam glad to meet you, my dear. Your husband was 
an old beau of my own. Yes, you were, Athie !’’ shaking 
an aged finger at him; ‘‘ you needn’t try to deny it now 
you are married and settled! I see you looking at my 
diamonds, Mrs. Athie. Those on my neck I bought cheap 
in Eighth Street ; the others are ‘ bonyfides ’!"’ 


fa 


She turned then to greet some one else, so I was spared 
the necessity of making any reply to this extraordinary 
statement. We had a most delicious supper, and alto- 
gether [ was very much pleased with my first glimpse of 
the inner-innermost circle of Philadelphia society seen as 
one of them. Surely no men could be more courteous and 
agreeable, no women more cordial and gracious. They 
gossiped, It is true, thus verifying the accusation brought 
against their city of being a ‘‘ gossipy place,’’ but who 
does not enjoy discussing the affairs of one’s neighbors ? 
If they talked about people in my presence they took pains 
to explain to me who the people were, and why this last 
piece of news or scandal was so interesting, thus trying to 
make me one of themselves. I have been at other gather- 
ings, even in places celebrated for culture and intellect, 
where gossip or personal matters have been the sole sub- 
ject of conversation and where no attempt was made to 
draw the outsider into the magic ring. 

lo use a homely simile, gossip is like an onion. A mild 
flavor of it very much disguised is not disagreeable in the 
dish that you are eating, and it adds zest to what might 
otherwise be uninteresting ; but you object very much to 
its odor if you do not partake yourself. 

P: After this family party which was given in my honor 
ame a succession of dinners to which we were bidden by 
all the cousins in turn. Atherton became very tired of this 
perpetual dining-out and declared that he was not going 
to another, but, of course, a man with a wife, a mother and 
two sisters is obliged to yield in the end. 
: I have something better to do,’ he grumbled, ‘‘ but 
aS you are a bride and Nan a ‘ bud,’ and I have the misfor- 
tune to be the only available male relative, I suppose I 
have got to give in,” 
” va words, you will sacrifice yourself on the altar 
the p veer —— of on that of Civil-Service Reform, 
y Ps ca re ter ih. stem, the W ater Question, the 
of One Hundred’ wd orestry Assoc iation, the Committee 
iwi aiee iat sounds so imposing and big! I 
ci ngs. 
Ky poe speaks the true New Yorker,”’ said Atherton. 
u should belong to the Browning Society. It prides 


itself ee: - 
itself upon having the largest membership of any such club 
in the world.” 


DRAWN BY GEORGE Gises 


*“ EDITH RETURNED TO THE ROOM READY TO GO OUT. 


AS THOUGH SHE SUSPECTED SHE HAD BEEN UNDER DISCUSSION ”’ 


‘* Perhaps I willsome day. When I get tired of studying 
the old families I will turn over a new leaf and go in for 
jrowning.”’ 

We were walking up Walnut Street when we had this 
conversation. Edith, Nan and I had been to a number of 
teas and ‘‘ days,’’ and I went back with them to meet 
Atherton, who usually walked home with his father and 
then dropped in for a few words with his mother. I liked 
to be there, too, for while Mrs. Bingham fussed over her 
only son, and ascertained to her satisfaction that his wife 
was not neglecting him, but provided him with his mutton 
chops every morning and his favorite dessert at night, | 
had a chance for a little chat with Judge Bingham. We 
had become the best of friends, and I felt that he under- 
stood that I was not quite so flippant nor so misguided as 
Mrs. Bingham seemed to consider me. Somehow with 
Mrs. Bingham I was always possessed by a demon of con- 
trariness, and although I loved her dearly I felt the most 
intense desire to shock her. 

I once startled her by telling her that I had serious 
thoughts of giving an entertainment to which only North 
Broad Street should be bidden, and I constantly expressed 
in her presence the most democratic sentiments, which I 
was far from feeling, but which flowed from my tongue on 
the spur of the moment whenever she or I was in an 
aggravating frame of mind. I acknowledge that the fault 
was more often mine than hers, and I have no doubt that 
if I ever have a son, and that son marries, I shall want to 
choose for his wife some one of the same way of thinking 
as myself —if I allow him to marry at all! Nomatter how 
charming we may know people to be, and however much 
we may love them before we are connected by marriage, 
the moment they become our ‘‘ in-laws’’ we feel at liberty 
to criticise their smallest actions and opinions, and that is 
disastrous. It was so with Mrs. Bingham—we were the 
best of friends until I had the audacity to marry Atherton. 
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As I said, he and I were walking up Walnut Street, and 
we had just met the City Troop marching two by two on 
the sidewalk in all the glory of their full-dress uniform, 
their helmets surmounted by tall fur towers that look like 
enormous muffs set on one end, their swords clanking at 
their sides, their coming heralded by the notes of the 
bugle. The City Troop is one of the oldest institutions in 
this city of long-established customs. Since the days of 
Washington it has always enjoyed the privilege of escort- 
ing the President on his visits to Philadelphia, and it is 
composed entirely of men of good social position who are 
none the less good and valiant men of war, as has been 
proved more than once. Occasionally they edify their 
tellow-citizens by donning their white uniforms and march- 
ing through the streets to a dinner or a military function of 
some kind, and when we hear them coming we run to see 


SHE GLANCED FROM ONE TO THE OTHER OF US, 


Eighteenth and 
Walnut Streets 
diagonally across 
the Square was, as 
usual, gay with 
pedestrians. The houses which face Rittenhouse Square 
on its four sides have an individuality of their own. Here 
and there is a new one built of marble or of stone, but as 
a rule they are of brick and have that air of comfortable 
prosperity which has impressed me so often and in so many 
different forms since I came to Philadelphia. 
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We were just turning into Locust Street when Atherton 
gave an exclamation of pleasure, stopped and held out his 
hand to a man who seemed equally pleased at meeting 
him. 

‘*Max Kendal, by all that’s lucky!” he exclaimed. 
‘* I’m glad to see you! When did you get back, old fel- 
low? Kittie, this is my friend Kendal whom you have 
often heard of. Let me present you to my wife, Max.”’ 

I had seldom seen Atherton so demonstrative in his 
greeting, but I knew that Max Kendal was an old college 
chum who had been abroad for several years studying 
music. 

‘* Think of Athie Bingham, the confirmed old bachelor, 
becoming a Benedict!’ said Mr. Kendal, laughing as we 
shook hands. ‘‘ Mrs. Bingham, I assure you I never was 
so surprised in my life as | was when I heard the news, 
but now I understand it.’’ 

‘* Ah! That speech proves that you have been living 
abroad,” said Atherton, ‘‘ but it savors more of Paris than 
of the wilds of Germany. Come home with us to dinner 
and you will be still less surprised.”’ 

‘* That implies that he married me for the dinner I can 
order,”’ said I; ‘* but do come, Mr. Kendal, if you have 
nothing better on hand to do.” 

‘* | shall be only too happy if you really want me. So 
far from having anything better | was going to something 
many times worse. I live in a boarding-house, Mrs. 
Bingham, where there are twenty-four women and only 
one man besides myself.’’ 

Atherton laughed. ‘* Who is the other man?”’ he asked. 

‘* Bobby Applethorpe. He reports society doings for 
one of the evening papers, so that is why he lives in a 
boarding-house. What he does not hear discussed at that 
table is not worth mentioning at all. We have some of 
your doubly distilled extract of aristocracy, Athie; very 
much reduced, to be sure, but none the less powerful in 
flavor. The lofty bearing of Miss Blueblood, and her 
judicial tone of voice when she asks her favorite question, 
‘Who was she?’ makes me tremble, in my lamentable 
ignorance of the ramifications of society.”’ 

It was my turn to laugh. ‘‘ ‘hat reminds me of Mrs. 
Bingham. When she puts that question to me I am never 
able to answer. It is difficult enough for me to remem- 
ber the present names of the people I meet without tracing 
their ancestry back to early sources. It is a typical 
Philadelphia question,’’ 
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By this time we had reached home. Before the even- 
ing was over I had decided that I liked Mr. Kendal 
immensely. He was a man of great intelligence and 
keen humor, combined with the delicate comprehension 
and almost fem-nine tact of the artist. In this last trait 
he was the exact opposite of my husband. Atherton is 
adorable, but he has a way of putting his heavy mascu- 
line foot into my most carefully and tactfully laid plans 
that is very disconcerting, to say the least. But still | 
would not have him different. 

Mr. Kendal was a musician and his instrument the 
violin. He had been studying in Germany for some 
time, and had come home in order to make music his 
profession. 

‘* ] hear that Philadelphia has emerged from its state 
of self-satisfied indifference to music, and has come out 
a most attentive listener,’’ said he. ‘‘ What is this I 
hear of a permanent orchestra ?’’ 

‘*I believe they are trying to form one,’’ said 
Atherton, ‘‘ but I am afraid it will be a long time before 
they accomplish it. Philadelphia has changed a good 
deal, though, even within my recollection. Do you 
remember when Theodore Thomas first gave his con- 
certs here?”’ 

‘* | do, indeed. The Academy was always two-thirds 
empty.” 

Py 'e owe Mrs. Gillespie a great deal in more ways than 
one. You know, Kittie, she is the great-granddau hter 
of Benjamin Franklin. A very odd, amusing and clever 
woman, too. It was entirely owing to her efforts that 
Theodore Thomas came here, and her untiring energ 
had much to do with the success of the Coluanial, 
which did a great deal to start Philadelphia out of its old 
ruts. She is rewarded now for her efforts in regard to 
music, though this can never be called a musical city. 
The love of music is an acquired taste with us.”’ 
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‘*That is a rather sweeping 
objected Mr. Kendal. 
musicians here.”’ 

‘* That may be true, t .t it does not make Philadelphia 
a music-loving city. There is too much Quaker blood 
in us for that. What can you expect of the descendants 
of people who would not allow an instrument of music 
in their houses and who thought it wicked to sing? I 
know we have Orpheus, and Eurydice, and Melody 
clubs, and the Manuscript Society, and the Boston 
Symphony concerts, and three months of opera. I 
know that Beethoven is now listened to with some 
enjoyment by packed houses, and that Wagner has 
become the fashion, especially since Damrosch came one 
winter to expound him in Walter’s own inimitable way, 
but when you have been at home a little while, Max, 
you will see what | mean. You needn’t think that we 
are going to pay big prices to hear you, or are going to 
listen to your fiddling at all until you have made a repu- 
tation somewhere else. A Philadelphia prophet is not 
without honor save in Philadelphia.’’ 

‘* You always were more or less of a pessimist, Athie, 
and I am going to hope for better things.’’ 

‘*So am I,”’ said I, ‘‘ and one of the things I shall 
hope for, Mr. Kendal, is that you will bring your violin 
here and play for us as often as you can. I am not 
much of an accompanist myself, but my sister-in-law 
is, as no doubt you know.”’ 

‘* Yes, I have played with Miss Bingham,”’ said he 
very gravely. Then after a moment he added, ‘‘ Thank 
you, Mrs. Bingham; I shall be happy to play for you at 
any time.’’ 

Soon afterward he took his departure. 

‘* Kittie,’’ said Atherton rather abruptly, as he was 
putting out the lights in the library, ‘‘ if | were you I 
wouldn’t ask Max to play with Edith.’’ 

‘* Wouldn’t you? Why, I thought it would be lovely. 
Edith plays so well. Why wouldn’t you?”’ 

‘* Oh, I wouldn’t.”’ 

That was all he would say about the matter. 
are sometimes so very tiresome. 
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Edith Bingham devoted much of her time to the study 
of music and played well on the piano. She had a 
sweet little voice, too, and was a member of the 
Eurydice Chorus, going every week to sing with a hun- 
dred or so other women who, though each one alone 
could, I am sure, scarcely be heard, together raised 
quite a fair volume of sound. 

Edith just at this time began to be intellectual. She 
belonged to a reading club that was now devoting itself 
to Ibsen, to a French class, a German class, and a 
Current Events class, and she had subscribed to a course 
of lectures which were apparently to touch upon every 
topic of the past, present and future known—or 
unknown—to the mind of man. I looked at Edith with 
great admiration. It requires a large brain to grasp so 
many subjects at once. 

It was also at about this time that she grew rather thin 
and pale, and her beautiful brown eyes had a troubled 
look. I could not decide whether it was because the 
Ibser. class had reached ‘‘ Hedda Gabbler,”’ which 
would, of course, account for it, or whether it was 
because Max Kendal had returned. The morning after 
he dined with us I dropped in at the Binghams’. I was 
on my way ‘‘ down the street,’’ and I thought that per- 
haps one of my “‘in-laws’’ would go with me. The 
first Assembly (there are two) was to be that night, and 
we were all in more or less of a flutter. I naturally felt 
somewhat excited at the thought of receiving at a ball 
which dated from 1749, and I found that Nan was greatly 
agitated in spite of the fact that she was engaged for 
supper, and had been for weeks as I had myself. So 
far, her career through the ordeal of the Monday 
Dancing Class and ali the other festivities of the early 
winter had been one of triumph, but this morning she 
assured me almost with tears in her eyes that she was 
sure she should be a wallflower. 

‘*The Assembly, you know!” she wailed. ‘‘ The 
Assembly is so different from everything else !”’ 

Truly the Assemblies are to Philadelphians a source 
of very mixed emotions ; of joy and of anguish, of pos- 
sible humiliation as well as of pride. 

We were deep in a discussion of the Assembly proba- 
bilities when I all unwittingly cast a firebrand into the 
midst of the family circle. 


statement, Athie,’’ 
‘* There are a good many true 


Men 


‘* | wish I had asked Mr. Kendal if he were going to 
the Assembly,”’ said I. ‘‘ He dined with us last night 
and I like him so much.” 

There was a moment of silence so profound that I felt 
a thrill of apprehension. I knew instinctively that I had 
again made a false step, but why? I looked from one 
to the other. Mrs. Bingham had thrown back her head 
and drawn down one corner of her mouth in a way 
which always meant what I irreverently called the 
‘* Battle of Blue Blood.’’ Edith grew pale, then crim- 
son, while Nan, as usual, laughed. 


on 


‘* What Mr. Kendal?” asked Mrs. Bingham. If I 
could only reproduce on paper the majesty of her tone ! 

‘* Max Kendal,”’ I replied. ** Atherton’s old friend. 
He has come home.”’ 

‘* He was a friend of Atherton’s in his college days,’’ 
said Atherton’s mother, ‘‘ but he has seen very little of 
him since. Their paths lie totally apart.”’ 

‘* They seem very fond of each other,’’ said Atherton’s 
wife, ‘‘ and I was very much attracted by him. I hope 
he will be at the Assembly.”’ 

‘* You will never see Max Kendal at an Assembly. 
Wherever élse he may go he will never be there. His 
father was an uptown organist. They lived in Diamond 
Street.”’ 

‘* Mr. Felton Hiller, whom J met here the other night, 
is an organist, I understood. Surely a musician’s call- 
ing is nothing to be ashamed of.”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ said Mrs. Bingham, ‘‘ but Felton 
Hiller is a very different person by birth from Max 


Kendal. The Kendals— those Kendals—are very plain 
uptown people.”’ 
‘* So is Alice——’’ I began impulsively, but I chanced 


to glance at Edith and she was gazing at me so implor- 
ingly that I changed my words. ‘‘ So do many interest- 
ing people live uptown. If you only knew some of 
them, Mrs. Bingham, I am sure you would find out some 
of their good qualities.’’ 

Edith now left the room, saying that she would get 
ready to go out with me. Nan followed her and I was 
left alone with their mother. 

‘*My dear Kittie,’’ said she, after a moment of 
silence, ‘‘ you must not think me interfering, nor that I 
wish to put any restrictions upon you, but I do hope that 
you will not be too cordial to Max Kendal. I am so 
distressed to hear that he has returned. I understood 
that he would be away for years longer, and I ventured 


to hope that Edith—that some one else—that—— ”’ 
She actually paused to wipe her eyes. 
ep 
I felt sorry for her, while at the same time I became 


conscious of an intense curiosity. What was the mean- 
ing of this mysterious allusion to Edith? No one had 
told me, not even Atherton —and then I remembered 
his remark the night before. Something had been kept 
from me, I felt convinced. My first impulse was to pun- 
ish them for their reticence—and I am prone to act 
upon ay first impulses. 

‘** Is there anything against Mr. Kendal’s moral char- 
acter ?’’ I asked with a judicial air. 

‘* Oh, no, I never heard so. Oh, no!” 

‘* And you say yourself that he is an old friend of 
Atherton’s.”’ 

‘* They were classmates at Harvard. Any one can go 
to Harvard who can pay for it, and who has brains.” 

‘* | have sometimes found that people of brains are 
slightly more interesting than people of birth. It is the 
law of compensation, no doubt ; and if you have nothing 
more against Mr. Kendal than the fact that he was born 
uptown I don’t really see, Mrs. Bingham, how I can let 
that affect me. It would be rather absurd and extremely 
ill-bred for me to do so, it seems to me, when I have 
relatives who live there ; and very unkind to them.’’ 

‘* What relatives of yours live there ?’’ 

‘* My sister-in-law, Mrs. Jackson. I was staying with 
her in Spring Garden Street when I first met Atherton.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that Mrs. Jackson lives in Spring 
Garden Street ?”’ 

46 Yes. ” 

‘* And has always lived there ?”’ 

‘* Yes, since her marriage.’”’ 

‘* But before that she lived in New York, of course. 
Surely I was not mistaken in understanding that—that 
—your—that Mr. Davis was a New Yorker?”’ 

‘* He was by adoption, but not by birth. He was 
born in Green Street, Philadelphia, and his sister lived 
there until her marriage.”’ 

‘* Green Street !’’ 

I really could not help feeling sorry for Mrs. Bingham, 
while at the same time I was > Baer at that moment 
with a wild desire to laugh. I had to remind myself 
that a shock is a shock whatever its cause. 
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‘* Dear Mrs. Bingham,” I said as gently as I could, 
‘* won’t you explain to me what difference it makes? 
Why would Charlie and Alice have been any nicer, any 
more intelligent, any more refined and well-bred if they 
had been born and lived always in New York instead of 
the northern part of Philadelphia? I should really like 
to know about it.”’ 

‘** T cannot explain it,’’ said Mrs. Bingham, “‘ and it is 
useless to ask me why. I only know that it isso. You 
might just as well ask me to explain why I have the kind 
of nose that I have. Because my parents and grand- 

arents had such a nose, just as they had this same 
eeling of exclusiveness and this objection to uptown 
people.’’ 

It was such a sweeping statement, that about the 
noses! Mrs. Bingham’s might be described as aristo- 
cratic, and was too large easily to be forgotten. If all 
of her family on both sides, as she implied, had had the 
same style of nose from time immemorial, as well as the 
same limited range of thought, what a_big-nosed, 
narrow-minded set of people they must have been! I 
was thankful that Nature had tried her hand at some- 
thing different when Atherton came to vary the monot- 
ony. His nose was excellent and his breadth of thought 
undeniable. 

‘* | suppose I shall never understand this question of 
up and down town,” said I. ‘‘ I was brought up to 
think that nothing could affect my own position. It 


was unassailable and therefore it could not be affected 
by association with others. My parents would not allow 
me to have anything to do with vulgar or really com- 
mon people, and they taught me to appreciate brains 
and true worth, but it was never a question of streets !”’ 

Mrs. Bingham looked at me affectionately but sadly. 

‘* Kittie, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ I am very tond of you, 
and I think you are making Athie very happy. I have 
no intention of finding fault and I suppose I shall have 
to give up trying to make you feel as Ido. It takesa 
Philadelphian to understand a Philadelphian. But I 
must beg you to respect my feelings, and to do nothing 
to bring Edith into the society of Max Kendal. I do 
not ask you to promise anything, but I feel sure that I 
can depend upon you.”’ 

I could not help being touched by her pathetic air and 
her trust in me, and I kissed her heartily. 

‘* Dear Mrs. Bingham, you are very sweet to me! It 
must have been a great trial to you that Atherton mar- 
ried a woman who was not born in Walnut or Spruce 
Street, and of the most irreproachable lineage. 1 will 
do my best to make up for it in other ways.’’ 

‘* But you were a King of New York, my dear. 
Nothing could be better than that !”’ 

And the dear woman had not the least intention of 
being funny when she said this. 
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Edith returned to the room, ready to go out with me. 
She glanced from one to the other of us as though she 
suspected that she and her affairs had been under dis- 
cussion. Her eyes looked as if she had been crying, 
but her face was perfectly composed. 

‘*] want to stop at the Library,’’ said she, gathering 
up a number of books from the table, and we set forth. 

The Philadelphia Library owes its origin, as do so 
many other good things, to the indefatigable Benjamin 
Franklin, who seems to have invented and originated 
everything from stoves and lightning-rods to circulating 
libraries and colleges. The Library Company began 
its career far back in Philadelphia’s adored past, and 
the original shares are now held by many of the 
descendants of its founders, who pay a good sum yearly 
for the privilege. In the building in Locust Street are 
fine reading-rooms open to the public, even to those who 
do not pay for it and who perhaps have no grandfathers. 
The one reserved for ladies, however, would more 
properly be called a conversation-room. 

Edith exchanged her books and we were just going 
down the steps on our way out when whom should we 
meet but Mr. Kendal. He was passing with merely a 
bow when Edith stopped and held out her hand. 

‘*T am glad to see you back, Max,”’ said she calmly, 
but with heightened color. 

‘* Thank you, Edith. I am glad to be at home again.”’ 

That was all. He went up the street and we turned 
the other way, but I felt instinctively that more was 


involved in that brief meeting than was conveyed by 


those simple words. 

‘* Kittie,’’ said Edith presently, ‘‘ | suppose Athie has 
told you about Max and me?”’ 

‘* Not a word,” 

‘* Is it possible? Then I will tell you. We were 
engaged at one time, but mother objected and it was 
broken off. I hoped—at least I thought —that perhaps 
he would meet some one else, and no doubt he has. 
But now he has come home, and as we shall be con- 
stantly meeting in the street as well as at people’s 
houses —it is always so in Philadelphia—I thought it 
was better to have the first meeting over, so I stopped 


him. I—1I—would you mind going into this drug store, 
Kittie? Buy something — anything — while | sit down a 
moment. I feel so absurdly weak. We came upon 


him so suddenly, you know.” 

We went in and I bought the first thing my eyes 
lighted upon, which happened to be a bottle of tooth- 
ache drops, and presently Edith declared that she was 
all right again and quite able to continue our walk. 

‘* It was awfully foolish to be so unnerved,’’ said she 
apologetically; ‘‘I will tell you more about it some 
day, Kittie.’’ 


(CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL) 





WHEN I W’S TWELVE 
By James Courtney Challiss 


HEN I w’s twelve | know’d a ter’ble lot — 
Nobody couldn’t tell me what w’s what! 
Tho’ I w’s ruther small, 
I tell y’ I felt tall — 
Jes thought I know’d it all when I w’s twelve. 


When I w’s twelve years old, long time ago, 
Thur wuzent nothin’ much I didn’t know. 
You scurcely ever saw 
A smarter chap — why, pshaw !— 
Know’d more’n Ma or Pa when I w’s twelve. 


When I w’s twelve — why, bless me, I could tell 
Old Mister Noah Webster how t’ spell! 

Thur wa’n’t no doubt ’bout that, 

Fer I jes beat ’im flat 
A-spellin’ dogg an’ kat when I| w’s twelve. 


When I w’s twelve — th’ age when boys is smart— 
I know’d the figger tables off by heart; 

Did probluns on my slate ; 

Know’d two-t’ms three w’s eight. 
Oh, I could calkerlate when I w’s twelve. 


When I w’s twelve I thought I’s smart, y’ bet, 
But now, at fifty, find I’m learnin’ yet. 

An’ so through life 1 go, 

A-studyin’, sure an’ slow, 
The things I didn’t know when | w’s twelve. 
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PART THREE 


\,IGNORA never felt so big in her life as 
one autumn when she was told that 
she would be taken along with the 
company onatour. She watched the 
scenery carted away, the properties 
being boxed and the costumes being stowed 
in huge trunks with intense interest, and was 
all agog with excitement during the many 
preparations for the tour, which was to extend 
across the entire continent. 

** You will see Indians,’’ said Planky. 

‘* Will they scalp us?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

‘* No,” said Planky, ‘‘ not unless we sing 
badly.”’ 

‘*Then, Planky,’’ said Signora, her eyes 
full of mischief, ‘‘ you had better have your 
head shaved,’’ and she danced away laugh- 
ing into the wings. 

They made what seemed to Signora a very 
long run; for they had to remain overnight 
in the train until they reached a large city, 
where they put up at a building which was 
even larger than the opera house in which 
Signora had spent the greater part of her 
life. It was an enormous hotel and a theatre 
all in one; and through a private entrance 
the artists who lived at the hotel could go 
directly from it to the theatre in which they 
were to sing. 

The artists were so glad to have the jour- 
ney over that they soon threw off the strain 
of it and were in high spirits. 

‘* It seems like being on terra firma again 
after a sea voyage,’’ said Jean when he 
reached the hotel. He was in a rollicking 
mood and before the performance that night 
he played one of his characteristic tricks. 
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Some of the principals had preceded the 
main body of the company. They were 
those who were to appear in the opening 
performance. Among them was Madame 
Nortona, another famous American prima 
donna, and so great a Wagner singer that 
she had been especially engaged by the great 
composer’s widow to sing in some of the 
principal performances at Baireuth. She 
was one of the greatest Briinhildes and 
Isoldes on the stage, and she not only sang 
and acted these réles superbly but she was 
a large, handsome woman as well — an ideal 
impersonator of the characters. 

The special pet of this Briinhilde and 
Isolde was a small black French poodle 
named Taffy. Signora was in her room with 
her at the hotel when she was getting ready 
to leave it for the performance. Taffy was 
very restless, as he always was when he 
knew he was to be left behind. He ran to 
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the door, looked appealingly up into his 
mistress’s face and gave a series of short, 
sharp barks. Madame Nortona’s attempts, 
to pacify him were useless, and finally she 
and Signora slipped out of the door, shut it 
quickly behind them and locked it. As they 
walked down the corridor they could hear 
Taffy’s bark growing fainter and fainter. 

‘* Poor  fellow,’’ exclaimed Madame 
Nortona, ‘‘ he is so lonely. It is a shame to 
leave him, but he would run out on the stage 
after me—and what would the audience say 
to see Briinhilde followed about by a French 
poodle!” 

She and Signora made their way to the 
prima donna’s dressing-room. ‘To their utter 
surprise, as they entered, they heard Taffy’s 
bark from under the piano. It was short 
and sharp, apparently unmistakable. What 
dog but Taffy had a bark pitched in just that 
key? The prima donna was completely 
mystified. ‘‘ Taffy, you naughty dog,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ how did you get there? Come right 
out from under that piano this instant.’’ 
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Then from under the instrument there crept 
on all fours none other than Jean, the great 
tenor, who had found it impossible to resist 
the temptation of playing one of his animal 
tricks on the great prima donna. Madame 
Nortona and Signora were convulsed, and 
Jean joined them in peals of laughter after 
he had risen to his feet. 

On this tour Jean and Edouard were, as 
always, inseparable. When the artists wanted 
to limber up their voices or do a little re- 
hearsing they went from the hotel to the 
theatre dressing-rooms, and soon Signora 
was roaming around there with as much free- 
dom as in her Opera House home. The two 
brothers usually began the day’s work plan- 
ning jokes on each other, One morning 
Signora strolled into their dressing-room. 
Jean had just struck a chord on the piano, 
Edouard sang a phrase. Jean sprang to his 
feet apparently in great indignation. ‘‘ Bah, 
Edouard,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you sing like a 
pig this morning !”’ 

Edouard pushed him aside, sat down at the 
piano himself and struck achord. Jean sang 
a phrase. Edouard was on his feet in an 
instant. ‘‘ Bah, Jean,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
sing like a pig this morning!’’ Then they 
both turned to Signora. ‘* There is no hope 
for either of us,’’ Jean said to her.- ‘* No,” 
continued Edouard, ‘‘ we shall never make 
a success in grand opera. Do you think, 
Signora, that if I went around with a hand- 
organ, and had Jean do his monkey tricks, 
we could make a living?’’ Then both 
laughed and went to work seriously. Thus 
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did the greatest Tristan and greatest Wotan begin 
their day’s rehearsal. 

About a fortnight later the special train on which the 
company traveled brought them to a Southern city in 
which there was no theatre large enough for their per- 
formances. When they were taken to the place where 
the operas were to be given they found it was a large 
tabernacle, with solid pews which could not be removed. 
Part of the stage and the dressing-rooms had been built 
over the tops of the pews, and the workmen were just 
then engaged in piling up hymn-books in an out-of-the- 
way place behind the scenes. 

The audience began arriving and seating itself in the 
pews. As Signora peeped through a slit in the curtain 
she noticed that a great many young women wore broad 
blue ribbon badges with gold lettering. She called the 
stage manager’s attention to it, and his curiosity was 
sufficiently aroused for him to make inquiries. He 
came back grinning. ‘‘ What do you think?’’ he said ; 
‘*one of the wealthy men of the place has bought up 
»art of the house and has reserved it for the most popu- 
ar school-teachers chosen by vote here and in the 
neighboring towns and villages. Those badges read, 
‘ Grand Opera at tne Tabernacle — Caravé as Carmen — 
To show how much you are loved at home!’ 
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‘* Then, Signora,’’ he continued, ‘‘ do you see that 
cloth stretched in front of part of the ee ? It really 
is very touching. The same man has bought up part of 
the gallery and presented the seats to the blind boys and 
girls in one of the asylums here. As they are blind they 
could not see the stage anyhow, so he has had that part 
of the gallery curtained off in order that people won't 
stare at them as if they were animals, instead of paying 
attention to the performance. I think the man who is 
giving those poor young people such a treat deserves a 
medal. But, do you know, I heard something funny, 
too. A boy was going upstairs to the gallery when an 
usher shouted after him: ‘ Heh, there, you, young 
feller! Where y’er goin’ to? You’sain’t blind!’ Itall 
seems such a queer mixture with grand opera.’’ 

Signora often had seen Caravé shudder at the drop- 
ping of her hand-glass in her dressing-room, and -not 
recover from her apprehension until she found that it 
was not broken. Time and time again on this tour the 
child saw evidence of the great prima donna’s super- 
stitions. Attached to a chain around her neck she wore 
a Hindu amulet made of a blue stone. Often when 
talking with Signora she would hold this amulet up to 
the light and exclaim, ‘‘Ah! you see the rays come 
through. It will be a lucky day.’’ Or, ‘* It is opaque. 
There is bad luck in store for me.’’ Then if everything 
passed off well she would say, ‘‘ You see it all comes 
out according to the amulet,’’ but if she had predicted 
ill luck and nothing untoward happened she would say 
nothing. Like other superstitious people, she made 
much of everything that came out according to her pre- 
dictions, but kept quiet when they were not fulfilled. 

Her wets | amusement on nights when she was 
not singing, or when she was not behind the scenes 
listening to others, was to hold spiritualistic séances. 
It did not transpire at these that there was any one in 
particular in the spirit world regarding whom she wanted 
to make inquiries. She seemed interested in a general 
way in finding out what was going on there, and it fitted 
in with her anystic character. For there was a dash of 
the weird in Caravé’s make-up. 

One evening in one of the large cities she sent for 
Signora to come to her room. She was very much 
excited. ‘‘ Signora,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ there is a 
splendid medium in this city. I have sent for him. He 
is coming here this evening. We will have a grand 
séance. I want you to take word to all the members of 
the company who are not singing to come to my room. 
I would not have them miss it for the world.”’ 
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As a result, Signora, the American prima donna (not 
Madame Nortona, but ‘‘ Mrs. Emma’’), Jean and 
Edouard and Planky met in Caravé’s room at the hotel 
at the appointed hour. The lights were burning low, 
there was a heavy odor of incense, and on the table she 
had a hideous idol. They seated themselves about the 
room, Caravé occupying a large chair back of the table 
and opposite the door, toward which she gazed with a 
rapt, expectant look. No one spoke, for Caravé seemed 
to want silence. 

Five minutes passed, then ten, then half an hour; 
the medium had not arrived. Madame Caravé’s guests 
were becoming a little uneasy. They were not accus- 
tomed to sit still solong. She, however, remained silent, 
still rapt and expectant. Another quarter of an hour 
passed. Then Caravé herself began to show signs of 
impatience. She tapped with her foot on the floor. 

‘** Perhaps,’’ suggested Signora, ‘‘ if it is a spirit it 
ee have come in through the keyhole, and be here 
without our knowing it.’’ Planky, who was sitting next 
to Signora, pinched her arm to make her keep quiet. 
To avenge herself she whispered into his ear : ‘‘ Do you 
think when the séance begins, if it ever does, the spirit 
wilt say, ‘We know even up there that Planky and 
‘* Mrs. Emma’”’ have ‘* ze two most beautiful noses in ze 
company?’’’’’ Planky couldn’t help a broad smile, 
and Caravé punished him with a frown. 

The medium was now an hour late. The lights were 
still burning low ; there was still a faint odor of incense, 
but even Caravé was not as rapt and expectant in her 
attitude as she had been. Finally Jean ventured to 
ask: ‘* Madame Caravé, what is the name of the 
medium you are expecting ?”’ 

** Moses.”’ 

‘** The real Moses ?’’ 

‘* No, Monsieur Jean, the Moses who lives in this town. 
Perhaps you will go down to the hotel desk and find 
out why he has not come.’’ 

‘* Did they give you his address, Madame ?”’ 

‘* No; I did not ask it. They said he was a great 
medium, so I wrote to him and had the letter mailed.” 

** And how did you address it, Madame?’’ 

** Oh, just ‘ Moses.’ ”’ 

** And you think he will come?”’ 

** Certainly.” 

‘*I do not think so, Madame, and as it is now 
getting quite late allow me to suggest that we have 


something more substantial than a spirit and that you 
all join me at supper. After that my brother Edouard, 
who, as you know, imitates the sounds of instruments 
so beautifully, will show you how Pfeiffenschneider 
plays the trombone in the death scene in the ‘Godtter- 
dammerung.’’’ Then the lights were turned up and 
the spiritualistic séance was over. 

On this tour Signora became better acquainted with 
some members of the company than she had been at 
the Opera House. In the close quarters of the special 
train she naturally was brought in closer contact with 
them. Madame Nortona, for instance, took the child 
on her lap one day, and while the train was speeding 
through sugar-cane plantations on its way from the South 
to the far West, told her something of her own career — 
how she (remember, she now was one of the greatest 
prima donnas) had made her début with a brass band, 
the bandmaster handing her up to the platform with the 
encouraging remark, ‘‘ Now, little girl, don’t be afraid ; 
sing right out’’; and how when she decided to go on the 
operatic stage she had studied in Italy and first sung in 
a theatre in a little Italian town during a winter season 
when her dressing-room was so cold that she had to 
carry a brazier of charcoal with her from her lodgings. 
She also told Signora that when she had advanced 
enough to sing in London she had been asked to learn 
one of the greatest rdles in opera, Valentine, in ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots,’’ in less than a week, and how Jean and 
Edouard, who were in the company, had helped her 
get through the great duet, in which even an experienced 
singer’s excitement is apt to run away with her—how 
Edouard stood in the wings by the window, and called 
out, whenever she went over to his side of the stage, 
‘* Non si allegro !’’ while Jean would whisper, when she 
was singing with him, ‘‘ Pas si vite !”’ 

Then there was a famous Polish prima donna, Madame 
Lembrich, one of the greatest singers of brilliant rdles 
on the operatic stage. She had been most fortunate at 
the outset of her career in marrying a thorough musi- 
cian, Professor Klengl, who had watched over her voice 
like a nurse over a baby, and had never allowed her to 
study a rdle which might impair its flexibility and beauty. 
He had merged his own career completely in hers, and 
even had hyphenated her name with his; his visiting- 
cards reading ‘‘ Professor Guillaume Klengl-Lembrich.’’ 

“ 

One day Madame Lembrich took Signora into her 
compartment. ‘* Do you know,”’ she said to her during 
their chat, ‘‘ who my severest critic is? Klengl. He is 
in the audience every time I sing, and after every act 
he comes into my dressing-room. The moment I look 
at his face I can tell whether he has been satisfied with 
me or not. You know he has a very long nose. If that 
nose looks the same as usual I have been doing all right. 
If it looks extra long then I know I am going to get a 
scolding. Yes, Klengl’s nose always has been my artis- 
tic barometer. It is a great thing fora prima donna 
to have a husband with a long nose.”’ 

A great favorite with the company, because she was 
so chic and pretty, was a young German singer. Her 
real name was Fritzi Schiff, but she was so tantalizingly 
arch and coquettish that by way of pleasantry they called 
her ** Shifty Fritz.’’ 

The company also included, besides Madame Nortona 
and ‘*‘ Mrs. Emma,’’ a bright young American singer 
named Susan Adam, who sometimes amused _ herself 
riding on a locomotive. 

Then there was an excellent French tenor, a most 
graceful Romeo and Faust. His name was Galéza, and 
like most French artists, although he had been in this 
country several seasons, he spoke English very imper- 
fectly. In the south of France he had a farm of which 
he was very proud, and when he tried to explain to 
Signora how plentifully it was supplied with live stock 
he would exclaim enthusiastically, ‘‘ Ah, yes, Signora, 
it ees very cow, very sheep, very pig !’’ 

The conductor of the German operas was a good- 
looking and popular young fellow, whom everybody 
called by his first name, Walter. Each car on the 
special train was lettered, and the artists were assigned 
to their cars by these letters. One day when the com- 
pany was boarding the train Walter was seen parading 
up and down the platform with an enormous placard, 
**Car B.’’ When Signora asked him what he was up to 
he replied with mock seriousness, ‘‘ I am the conductor.”’ 

Planky also was in his element on this tour. Usually 
a crowd of curiosity-seekers gathered at the station 
when the company was leaving. As the train drew out 
Planky usually stood on the steps of his car, and with 
one of his grand gestures let his voice roll out for the 
benefit of the awe-struck crowd. 
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Gradually as the special train got farther West the set- 
tlements became fewer and fewer until the train reached 
the Great American Desert, where there were only 
small way stations in the midst of a dreary plain. Some- 
times even these small stations were so far apart that the 
train would have to stop at a water tank right in the 
midst of the desert without any settlement in sight. 
Then all the members of the company would get out 
and stretch their legs. Caravé, whose spirits were irre- 
pressible, would begin dancing the ‘‘ Habanera’”’ or the 
** Seguidilla’’ out on the plain, or the company would 
start an impromptu performance for the benefit of the 
train hands. When the engineer blew the whistle there 
was a lively scramble for the cars, and it was amusing to 
see big men like Edouard and Planky, who usually 
walked the stage with majestic stride, making a race for 
the platform. 

With the company was a German tenor, a capital 
Siegfried and very good as Lohengrin. On one of the 
stops in the desert a family of pigs approached the train, 
and, after gazing at the unusual sight, quietly continued 
rooting for food. What it was that the German tenor 
found so attractive in this pig family no one ever has 
been able to find out, but he became so lost in contem- 
plation of the porkers that the engineer had to whistle 
three times before the tenor awoke from his reverie. 
While he was standing there the librarian of the com- 
pany, Lionel Mapleson, who always had his camera 
aandy, took a snapshot which afterward was passed 
around to the great amusement of all, and received the 
title, ‘* Siegfried and the American Dragons.” 


One of the wags of the company was an American 
barytone who originally had been in the dry-goods 
business in Philadelphia. His fame rested chiefly on 
his remarkably vivid performances of Wagnerian rdéles 
like Telramund in ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ and Kurwenal in 
‘* Tristan,’’ in which he was unexcelled. His name was 
Grispham, and after he had made his reputation he used 
to recall with great glee a remark passed upon him by 
an old Quaker merchant of Philadelphia. While he 
was still in the dry-goods business he passed this mer- 
chant’s store, and the merchant remarked to a bystander: 
‘* There goes that fellow Grispham. He'll never 
amount to much. He spends too much time with those 
singing people.’’ 

It on one of the stops in the desert there happened to 
be a hand-car around Grispham would jump on it and 
start off for a ride down the road. Once in the dead of 
night the train came to a full stop. It was pitch-dark 
outside and there was absolute silence. The effect of 
the train’s stopping after the dreary ride through the 
desert, the feeling that there was nothing around them 
but an unending stretch of barren plain, the blackness 
without, and the silence, caused a feeling of fear to 
descend upon the operatic artists, so sensitive to every 
strange phenomenon. Imagine their fright when there 
was a sudden howl on the plain and a voice rang 
through the cars, ‘‘ We’re held up by cowboys !”’ 
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There was a scramble on the part of every one to hide 
valuables under mattresses and cushions; and then a 
wild shriek as a figure appeared at the door of one of 
the cars—a figure surmounted by a sombrero whose 
broad brim cast a shadow over the cowboy highway- 
man’s face, while he pointed a pistol at the cowering 
group. Where was the brave Tristan then? or the peer- 
less Lohengrin? or Rhadames, who in his day in Egypt 
had put a whole army of Ethiopians to flight? All 
trembling at the muzzle of —a brass key. 

Suddenly it dawned upon them that it was not a pis- 
tol at all in the highwayman’s hand, and that the high- 
wayman himself bore a striking resemblance to the bary- 
tone who came from the peaceful city of Philadelphia. 
Then the tension relaxed, and they all made a rush for 
him. But he dashed down the car steps and out into 
the darkness, where he stood giving them Alberich’s 
mocking laugh from ‘‘ Siegfried.’’ After this episode 
Mr. David Grispham, barytone, always was known as 
‘* Arizona Dave.”’ 

Meanwhile other members of the company who had 
not been held up by ‘‘ Arizona Dave’’ had scrambled 
out of the cars, and with the aid of lanterns had heaped 
up a lot of dead cactus and set fire to it. Flames were 
leaping up through the quiet night and illuminating the 
desert. Suddenly into the lurid light there sprang a 
small, lithe figure that began dancing around the fire. 
It was Bertery, the ballet master. A few minutes later 
some of the ballet girls joined him, and then was seen 
such a fire dance as never had been witnessed in the 
Great American Desert. The artists and chorus formed 
a circle around the dancers and watched the scene with 
its weird light effects. They had found out that a bridge 
ahead of them had broken down, and that there would 
be a wait of five or six hours ; so they kept up the per- 
formance, and dawn was breaking before the dancers 
stopped and they all walked back to the train. 

As they approached it one of the car windows was 
opened. There, sitting up in her berth and looking out 
at them with a broad grin, was the German prima 
donna, who had slept peacefully through the whole 
experience, hold-up and all. 

‘Guten Morgen, Carrie !’’ she called out when they 
came within hailing distance. 

Afterward they got Grispham with his sombrero, and 
aiming at an imaginary object with his key pistol, to 
pose tor a snapshot, which they called '‘ Making a Hit.”’ 
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Near the bridge was a little telegraph station. The 
bridge crossed a stream called the Pecos River. The 
telegraph operator was also Justice of the Peace, and 
over the station he had the comprehensive sign, ‘‘ All 
the Law West of the Pecos.’’ 

As he rarely saw any one at his lonely outpost save 
a few cowboys and Indians, the night performance of 
the operatic company around the fire was a new and 
exciting experience for him. He was so elated that 
before the company continued he presented Caravé with 
acat. The prima donna now had quite a menagerie. 
She was the possessor of a parrot which occasionally 
used language more remarkable for expressiveness than 
elegance ; of a monkey which numbered among its 
accomplishments a taste for smoking cigarettes ; and 
now the cat, which during the rest of the tour bothered 
the company by straying away on various occasions and 
making it necessary for an exciting chase to be held. 

This menagerie of Caravé’s led to one of her remarks 
that nearly convulsed the company. They had arrived 
on the Pacific Coast and had been giving performances 
a fortnight. Somehow the change of climate had not 
entirely agreed with the prima donna, and she was 
inclined to be a trifle moody. She complained about 
everything—the orchestra was out of tune, the stage 
was draughty, the scene was badly set, the audiences 
were not as dressy as they ought to be when she, 
Caravé, sang. : 

‘* Ah, Madame,’’ Planky interposed one evening, 
‘* you exaggerate. The weather is bad and you are not 
well. When the sun shines again you will be all right. 
But, anyhow,” he continued banteringly, ‘* you should 
marry. You should have a husband to cheer you up in 
bad weather and when you are low-spirited.’’ 

‘* A husband!’’ sneered the prima donna. ‘‘ Why 
should I need a husband? I have a monkey that 
smokes, a parrot that swears, and a cat that stays out 
all night. Could you do better than that, Planky?”’ 

On the return trip across the continent the company 
took a different route and their stops were at larger 
cities. They had no impromptu dances in the dead ot 
night around burning cactus in the Great American 
Desert ; nor did they have any experience with ‘‘ All the 
Law West of the Pecos.’’ Fortunately, also, no admirer 
took it into his head to add to Caravé’s menagerie. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 OF THIS ISSUE) 




















The Mothers of the Bible—By H. O. Tanner 


A SERIES OF FOUR GREAT BIBLICAL PAINTINGS. I: SARAH 


She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her candle goeth not out by night. 
She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff.— Proverbs xxx1, 18, 19. 


Such is the picture given by the mother of Lemuel of a typical housewife in Israel. Such we 
doubt not must have been Sarah, the mother of the great Israelitish people, and such I have 
represented her. 

As Sarah possessed greater personal beauty than all her sisters so we can readily believe 
from her varied experiences that she was possessed of greater courage and industry than they. 
That in her were found all the virtues of a true mother can be judged from the fact that the one 
sorrow of her life was that she was childless ; and when God in her old age blessed her with a 
son, Isaac, her joy is so contagious that she says: ‘‘ God hath made me to laugh so that all that 
hear will laugh with me.”’ 


The second painting in this series, ‘‘Hagar,” 
will appear in the October issue Of The Journal. 
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HERE were ten of them—spaniels, Yorkshires, 

black and tans —a very regiment of tiny dogs. 

Often in my day-dreams I think of them, and 

then the oppressive quiet is broken by the 

muffled pattering of little feet coming swiftly 

across the thickly carpeted floor, and my pets swarm 

about me, leaping into my lap, climbing on my shoul- 

ders, and frantically caressing my hands, my wrists, my 
cheeks, with eager little pink tongues. 

First of all was that beloved Bertie, the loyal, who had 
been my comforting companion during the days when I 
knew such sharp poverty and hard work ; but to whom, 
as far as her knowledge went, I might have been a mil- 
lionairess, since she always had her bright ribbon and 
her soft cushion, and many a time was the only member 
of her family who tasted meat. 
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EXT came the beautifully ugly, the whole-world- 
loving Bags— Bags, the perennial, or, as many 
used to call him, ‘‘ Bags, the everlasting,’’ because of 
his unfading youthfulness of spirit even in old age. His 
jet black lips—the lower one betraying just the edge of 
a row of rice-grain teeth—and his lustrous eyes con- 
stituted his sole claims to beauty ; but his character was 
one of pure love. He welcomed every one who came 
within our gates with such unalloyed joy that no one of 
them could help responding pleasantly, whereupon the 
small bundle could twist himself in the most absurd 
manner with his head almost touching his stump of a 
tail, and, in that position of body, amble blissfully 
about. He would go forth and invite to our grounds 
more dogs than you would care to count, and though 
showing a strong preference for disreputable creatures, 
he still did not neglect the rich and highly placed, but 
gathered them all to his shaggy little breast as brothers, 
and was so happy in his hospitality that even the 
gardener, who complained as he frequently renewed 
the turf at certain points near the gate, could be ill- 
natured only behind Bags’s back, and never to his 
loving, confiding little face. 

Bags never quarreled, and the only thing he ever 
fought was the thunder. Every dog, except one, that 
I have owned has feared thunder; but Bags was 
the only one I ever knew who would ‘‘ sass it back.”’ 
When it rolled heavily Bags growled and showed 
his even white teeth. When there came a clap and a 
crash Bags barked one short, savage bark and backed 
into a corner, where he sat and fought it out with 
the elements—coming forth with the sunlight his own 
joyous self again. The darkness beneath a bed seemed 
to be a sort of jungle in Bags’s fancy, into which he 
retired for safety whenever his relations with his famil 
became strained, owing to our utterly indefensible habit 
of washing him every Saturday morning. His blue- 
gray coat combining with the shadows, he seemed to 
resolve himself into a mere pair of glassy-green eyes 
with a growling attachment. Cane and broomstick 
proddings were but vanities. If you moved the bed 
Bags moved with it ; but one pleading hand of mine, his 
mistress’s hand, even if it reeked with soap, was enough, 
and he ambled forth, and, like a triumphant small 
martyr, went bravely to his tub and was soaped and 
lathered, and double rinsed, and rubbed in towels, and 
bore it all with the patience of a canine angel. 
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AFTER Bags followed .Ramona—the pretty blonde 
Yorkshire, with the great velvety eyes, who was 
cursed with so unhappy a disposition that, from very 
pity, I often held her a moment longer than I otherwise 
would, Jealousy, undying, never-sleeping jealousy, had 
poisoned all her life. She hated with a bitter hatred 
every other dog on earth. Often she would not eat in 
the same room, and never, never would she share basket, 
cushion, or even lounge with another of her race. The 
sullen little thing had some curious power of control 
over her own coat that was most puzzling to lookers-on — 
a coat whose lavishly abundant growth hid her feet and 
veiled her eyes, making her beginning so amazingly like 
her ending that whenever two men and that dog were 
gathered together there betting took place without fail. 
The silvery mass, parting down her back, fell in waves 
on both sides of her, and when she was in a bad humor 
she held the long locks to her, close and flat and lifeless 
looking. But let her join her mistress indoors or out- 
doors without the loathed presence of another dog, and 
she would give a bark, toss up her head, and pouf! out 
flew her petticoats, silvery bright—light as down— 
fluffing about like frayed-out floss silk, and as electric as 
human hair when a comb is drawn through it on a bitter 
cold morning. But let a dog approach, and as if she 
had pulled a puckering string, down went the flounces, 
flat and lifeless hung the locks ; it was a real transforma- 
tion scene. 

And then came my pet! my jewel! my dog of great 
price, but of greater value, she who had been taken from 
the cold, dead breast of her master, the unfortunate, who 
had, in a strange Southern city, parted with ring, pin, 
watch, coat, cane, everything save the tiny thoroughbred 
dog, who would have brought him so large a sum, but 
whom he kept, to his honor, to the last and sheltered in 
his dying bosom —Lasca. Two pounds of perfect loveli- 
ness! All the ‘‘ points’’ of a really perfect terrier were 
hers. But no word could describe the ‘‘spirit’’ that 
informed her. The heart, the courage of a lion were 
cabined and confined within her tiny form. She 
feared nothing under Heaven save my reproachful : 
‘* How can you, Lasca, how can you?” which would 
bring her to my knee in a perfect passion of repentance 
for her youthful disrespect toward some older dog. 
With pencil-like legs and needle teeth, rat tail all 
a-quiver, and small bristles raised, she would plant 
herself before me, and, with wrath-choked growls, 
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challenge in my protection solid mastiff 
or murderous-looking, though mild- 
mannered, bull ; and I have no reason 
to doubt that at such times she felt as 
large as the side of the house. She 
had pneumonia one winter, and after- 
me when she went out had to wear 
a hood and veil in addition to her 
blanket. Naturally she objected at 
first, but after the second wearing she 
began to look upon them as full re- 
galia, and welcomed them with joy 
and wore them with pride. I think, 
too, she greatly enjoyed the effect she 
produced upon other dogs when wearing her astonish- 
ing costume. Some fled madly from her, while others 
stood in motionless stupefaction. 

‘* Beloved mite !’’ I whisper whenever I think of her; 
and then I seem to see a row of mild spaniel faces, 
watching for their turn, and as I open my arms to them 
I smile to mark how, after the manner of their kind, 
they have made comfortable the moments of waiting 
by crowding their soft bodies into the upholstered, 
high-backed basket by the fire, beating three tails and 
offering three right hands in 
solemn accord. 

“Oh, Bess! Coco! 
Floss !’’ | ery, and they clam- 
ber over me, planting plead- 
ing paws upon my shoulders. 
Such a flopping and flapping 
of silky feathered ears and 
tails ; such great, placid eyes 
— swimming with love! That 
English Bess —so noseless 
that she snored outrageously ; experienced bencher, 
too, who had passed her first youth before she came 
to America, yet was too perfect in conformation to be 
resisted —had become so wedded to her cushion that 
she could only be induced to take her daily walk by 
first showing her a plate, which, though it held but a 
pinch of sweet cake or a bit of cracker, yet acted as a 
lure and got her under way, with hanging ears and 
slowly waving tail, for the walk she detested, though a 
carriage drive invariably met with 
her unqualified approval. 
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HEN there was pretty little Coco, a 

jetty, gentle spaniel, who had 
quickly learned from her fond mis- 
tress’s hand and eye, merely from 
touch and look, the great lesson of 
love, and who had given her little 
heart to its last throb. She was like 
a morsel of midsummer midnight, she was so soitly 
warm, so intensely black. 

And Floss, smallest of ruby spaniels, bought in France, 
was a coquette to the tips of her nails. Dainty, frisky 
to an astonishing degree, she was the Nemesis of toads ; 
she not only sought them diligently in the grass and 
along the paths, but she found them, too. If they 
hopped she hopped also, and followed them, stepping 
on her own ears in her haste. If they were quiet 
she slapped them into action. 

‘* Horrid little brute !’’ I would call. 
come here!” But she 
would only lift her shining 
eyes and slap harder. Then 
I would have to pick her up 
by her loose coat and carry 
her away by it, like a basket. 
I never saw a dog who could 
catch flies so successfully ; 
and I am sorry to say the little wretch not only ate them, 
but esteemed them a great delicacy as well. When she 
was growing old and her raids upon them were less suc- 
cessful, feeling sorry for her, I stooped to rank deception 
in order to provide her with a half-hour’s pleasure now 
and then. Selecting some nice plump, dried currants, I 
strung each one on fine black silk thread ; then drawing 
the imitation insect along the floor I had Floss after it 
in an instant, leaping, snapping, until at last she caught 
it, and as I held the thread fast the currant slipped 
off and was swallowed 
with an expression of de- 
light that seemed to say : 
‘“My! Inevertasted a 
sweeter fly in my life— 
let’s find another !”’ 


ee 
AS I STROKE her silky 


ears there comes 
such an impatient scratching at the toe of my slipper that 
I look down to find with a throb of ecstasy my Tibbs! 
my joy! the delight of my household! the pride of my 
heart ! the tiny; the frail of body with the mighty spirit, of 
whom the doctors said : ‘‘ Keep him quiet —and he will 
live. His boundless spirit is wearing out his body— 
keep him quiet.’’ Keep him quiet? I wish they had 
tried it. Keep him quiet indeed! Nothing short of the 
hand of death could quiet that morsel of perpetual 
motion. ‘‘Oh, Tibbs—my Tibbie-Tibbs!”’ I often 
cried, and kissed the tiny face 
and the literally dancing eyes 
that used to attract the atten- 
tion of perfect strangers on 
our long travels from one end 
of the country to the other. 
Like Nimrod, he was a 
mighty hunter, and possessing 
a vivid and active imagination 
he never lacked for game, but 
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found it in abundance, from the fox that, burrowing 
deep beneath the bolster, caused much digging and scat- 
tering of earth about the bed, to the dread serpent that 
lived in the cactus thicket of the hearth rug and had to be 
dragged into the open, sandy plain in the middle of the 
room, where, after a terrible struggle, it could be killed 
and its long body laid proudly at my feet—somewhat 
unusually stiff if regarded as a dead snake, but all right 
if considered as a silver-headed cane. 

You had but to move your hand beneath a quilt and 
Tibbs did the rest. Heavens! how he would make 
those two little paws fly! With open mouth and blazing 
eyes he would dig until you could almost see earth fly- 
ing back between his straddled hindlegs, and if you 
understood the game, and at the proper moment broke 
cover and dropped your hand to the floor that he might 
pounce upon it, catching your wrist and so destroying 
the enemy, he would be positively delirious with joy. 
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HE red-letter day of Tibbs’s life was doubtless that 

when he met for the first time in all its native ferocity 
the rubber water-bag, crouching in its natural lair be- 
tween the sheets. It was only half filled, and Tibbs, in 
crossing the bed, stepped upon the invisible oblong, 
and as it yielded to his light weight it blub-blubbed 
and gurgled loudly, and Tibbs leaped a foot high in 
astonishment. Then drawing away he sat down and 
looked long and anxiously at the place of terror. At 
last he rose, and, with outstretched neck and working 
nose, approached cautiously. With tail half-mast and 
raised forefoot he listened ; barked a challenge; then 
came on; stepped on it again. It gurgled again and 
the fight was on. I never saw its like! In vain I tried 
to catch and quiet him. He leaped and bit and 
scratched, worrying the blankets to ravelings and him- 
self to a rag ; and when he located the bag, and, digging 
into its centre, started its gurgle-gurgle-gug, he was 
simply wild with excitement. Then having sprung a 
leak, silence soon followed and collapse, which beyond 
a doubt convinced Tibbs that he had conquered. He 
believed that he had killed the bag, while | believed 
the bag had killed him. 

His whole life, indeed, was divided between one 
long game of hunt—and love. To know the meaning 
of mute misery one had to see little Tibbs in the pres- 
ence of tears. He would droop his tail, then sit down, 
lift one paw, and look and look at you. His ears went 
back, his brows went up, deep furrows came across his 
forehead. His wee nose twitched, he wriggled miser- 
ably. At first a whine, a bound to your lap and to your 
breast ; and pushing his face against your cheek he 
would shiver until you noticed him and dried your 
tears, when he would leap at the rack, and, dragging 
down a towel, would shake the life out of it, simply 
as an expression of his joy. 

Jealously guarded and protected as he was, he yet met 
with two serious accidents, and unlike other toy dogs, 
who are generally arrant little cowards, he bore his suf- 
ferings with a silent endurance that was heroic. When, 
after the worst one, he was on his feet again, but not 
well yet, and he felt an approaching spasm of pain, he 
would run with all his might to me, lifting piteous little 
ae to be taken up. Knowing I could not help him, 
1e still desired the shelter of my arms through the 
paroxysm —and his weary little face when it was over 
might have moved a heart of stone. But presently he 
would be trying to convince me that some small animal 
had taken refuge in my pocket and should be dug out 
at once. Indomitable Tippoo-Tib ! 
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UT here are two black and tans bounding about my 
knees like India-rubber balls ; two brilliant creatures 
with what the judge of a dog show would call ‘* sweet 
heads.’” Few could have told them apart, but when 
one of them suddenly sprang from me, and with a 
straight-out, stiffened tail as a sort of rudder went 
madly tearing around the room, until I was dizzy from 
watching her, | knew she was Chinita, who on purchase 
appeared in her framed pedigree as ‘‘ Gypsy II,’’ with 
such a string of ancestors that I could not help wonder- 
ing what would become of me if my pedigree were 
demanded on certain important occasions in life. The 
German dealer, to my question ‘‘What have you fed 
this dog?’’ answered: ‘* Nottings—nottings at all, 
alretty!’’? ‘* Nothing?’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘why, doesn’t 
the dog have to eat like other dogs !’”’ ‘*Oh, ja! ja! she 
eat — but youst vat falls to de floor—nottings else!” 
Judging from Gypsy II’s condition a _ considerable 
portion of food must have fallen to the floor daily ; but 
I had been brought up \with a strong prejudice in favor 
of keeping food on the table, so Chinita had to learn to 
eat her portion from a plate instead of nosing about in 
search for ‘‘ vat falls to de floor.’’ 

Pansy was the one who crossed the ocean with me 
from England. On our third day out a storm, pitching 
us all about pretty roughly, flung Pansy out of bed and 
soused her into a big cup of hot tea, and the stewardess 
informed the passing surgeon, who heard the ‘‘ ki-i-s,’’ 
that the ‘‘ dear little turrier was one-half drownded and 
the other half scalded,’’ and he answered: ‘‘ Then I 
suppose it is the scalded half that’s making the 
noise ?’’ and she flounced out, flinging back : ‘* ’Eartless 
wretch !’’ Pansy was only frightened, not scalded ; but 
the plunge goes to illustrate her size. 

The combined weight of all ten of these tiny darlings, 


indeed, would have come well under eight pounds. _ But 
if their bodies were small their hearts were big. They 


were loyal little companions, these pets of twenty years ; 
and as I think of the many miles along life’s highway 
that they pattered at my side, making brighter the hours 
by graceful prank and unfailing love, I breathe a sigh in 
memory of my dogs, who were my faithful little friends. 
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‘* He has his own way of doing everything. | feel the 
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“He is never quite so happy as when he has a little 





twinkle of his eye in his hand-shake.’’ 


PART SIX— CONCLUSION 

TRUST that the readers 

of THE LApiEs’ HOME 

JOURNAL have not con- 

cluded from the chapter 

on books in the pre- 

ceding number of the 

magazine that reading 
is my only pleasure; for my 
pleasures and amusements are 

as varied as my moods, 
More than once in the course 
of my story I have referred to 
my love of the country and out-of-door 
sports. When I was quite a little girl I 
learned to row and swim, and during the sum- 
mer, when | am at Wrentham, Massachusetts, 
I almost live in my boat. Nothing gives me 
greater pleasure than to take my friends out 
rowing when they visit me. Of course, | 
cannot guide the boat very well. Some one 
usually sits in the stern and manages the 
rudder while I row. Sometimes, however, I 
venture out without the rudder. It is such 
fun to try to steer by the scent of watergrasses 
and lilies, and of bushes that grow on the 
shore. [| use oars with leather bands, which 
keep them in position in the oar-locks, and 
know by the resistance of the water when 
the oars are evenly poised. In the same 
manner | can also tell when I am pulling 
against the current. I like to contend with 
wind and wave. What is more exhilarating 
than to make your staunch little boat, obe- 
dient to your will and muscle, go skimming 
lightly over glistening, tilting waves, and to 
feel the steady, imperious surge of the water ! 
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| ALSO enjoy canoeing, and I suppose you 
| will smile when I say that I especially 
like it on moonlight nights. I cannot, it is 
true, see the moon climb up the sky be- 
hind the pines and steal softly across the 
heavens, making a shining path for us to 
follow ; but I know she is there, and as I lie 
back among the pillows and put my hand 
in the water I fancy that I feel the shimmer 
of her garments as she passes. Sometimes 
a daring little fish slips between my fingers, 
and often a pond-lily presses shyly against 
my hand. Frequently as we emerge from 
the shelter of a cove or inlet I am suddenly 
conscious of the spaciousness of the air 
about me. A luminous warmth seems to 
infold me. Whether it comes from the 
trees which have been heated by the sun, or 
from the water, I can never discover. [ 
have had the same strange sensation even 
in the heart of the city. I have felt it on 
cold, stormy days and at night. It is like 
the kiss of warm lips on my face. 
My favorite amusement, I think, is sailing. 
Last summer I visited Nova Scotia and had 
opportunities such as I had not enjoyed be- 
fore to make the acquaintance of the ocean. 
After spending a few days in Evangeline’s 
country, about which Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem has woven a spell of enchantment, 
Miss Sullivan and I went to Halifax, where 
we remained the greater part of the summer. 
rhe harbor was our joy, our paradise. 
What glorious sails we had to Bedford Basin, to McNabb’s 
Island, to York Redoubt and to the North-West Arm! 
And at night what soothing, wondrous hours we spent in 
the shadow of the great, silent men-of-war, Jh, it was all so 
interesting, so beautiful! The memory of it is a joy forever. 
te One day we had a thrilling experience. There was a 
_ regatta’’ in the North-West Arm, in which the boats 
Irom the different warships were engaged. We went in 
a sailboat along with many others to watch the races. 
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my fingers which I shall never forget.’’ 
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““CAN FEEL IN THE COLD MARBLE ACTION, SENTIMENT, BEAUTY” 
“I derive genuine pleasure from touching great works of art. 


and gracious curves of the Venus.” 


Hundreds of little sailboats swung to and fro close by, and 
the sea was calm. When the races were over, and we 
turned our faces homeward, one of the party noticed a 
black cloud drifting in from the sea, which grew and spread 
and thickened until it covered the whole sky. The wind 
rose, and the waves chopped angrily at unseen barriers. 
Our little boat confronted the gale fearlessly ; with sails 
spread and ropes taut, she seemed to sit upon the wind! 
Now she swirled in the billows, now she sprang upward 
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deaf child in his arms."’ 


on a gigantic wave, only to be 
driven down with angry howl and 
hiss. Down came the mainsail. 
Tacking and jibbing, we wrestled 
with opposing winds that drove us 
from side to side with impetuous 
fury. Our hearts beat fast, and our 
hands trembled with excitement, 
not fear; for we had the hearts of vikings, 
and we knew that our skipper was master of 
the situation. He had steered through many 
a storm with firm hand and steady eye. At 
last, cold, hungry and weary, we reached 
our pier amid the shouts and salutes from 
the large craft and the gunboats in the 
harbor. All the seamen in the harbor were 
applauding the master of the only little sail- 
boat that ventured out into the storm. 
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AM writing this chapter of my story in 

one of the loveliest nooks of one of the 
most charming villages in New England. 
Moreover, Wrentham is associated with 
nearly all of my joys and sorrows. For 
many years Red Farm, by King Philip’s 
Pond, the home of Mr. J. E. Chamberlin 
and his family, was my home. I remember 
with deepest gratitude the kindness of these 
dear friends and the happy days I spent 
with them. The sweet companionship of 
their children meant much to me. I joined 
in all their sports and rambles through the 
woods and frolics in the water. The quaint 
prattle of the little ones and their pleasure 
in the stories I told them of elf and gnome, 
of hero and wily bear, are pleasant things to 
remember. Mr. Chamberlin initiated me 
into the mysteries of tree and wildflower, 
until with the little ear of love I heard the 
flow of sap in the oak and saw the sun glint 
from leaf to leaf. 

I have many tree-friends in Wrentham. 
One of them, a splendid oak, is the special 
pride of my heart. I take all my other 
friends to see this king-tree. It stands ona 
bluff overlooking King Philip’s Pond, and 
those who are wise in tree lore say it must 
have stood there eight hundred ora thousand 
years. ‘There is a tradition that under this 
tree King Philip, the heroic Indian chief, 
gazed his last on earth and sky. 

I had another tree-friend, gentle and more 
approachable than the great oak —a linden 
that grew in the dooryard at Red Farm. 
One afternoon, during a terrible thunder- 
storm, I felt a tremendous crash against the 
side of the house and knew, even before 
they told me, that the linden had fallen. 
We went out to see the hero that had with- 
stood so many tempests, and it wrung my 
heart to see him prostrate who had mightily 
striven and was now mightily fallen. 

But I must not forget that I was going to 
write about this summer in particular. As 
soon as my examinations were over Miss 
Sullivan and I hastened to this green nook, 
where we have a little cottage on one of the 
three lakes for which Wrentham is famous. 
Here the long, sunny days have been mine, 
with all thought of work and college and the 
noisy city thrust into the background. In 
Wrentham we catch echoes of what is happening in the 
world. Now and then we have heard of the cruel fighting 
in the far-away Pacific, and have learned of the struggles 
going on between capital and labor. We know that 
beyond the border of our Eden men are making history by 
the sweat of their brows when they might better make a 
holiday. But we little heed these things. Here are lakes 
and woods, and broad daisy-starred fields and sweet- 
breathed meadows, and they shall endure forever. 
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People who think that all sensations reach us through 
the eye and the ear have expressed surprise that I should 
notice any difference, except possibly the absence of 
pavemepts, between walking in city streets and in country 
roads. [They forget that my whole body is alive to the 
conditigns about me. The rumble and roar of the city 
smites the nerves of my face, and I feel the ceaseless 
tramp of an unseen multitude, and the dissonant tumult 
frets my spirit. The grinding of heavy wagons on hard 
pavements and the monotonous clangor of machinery 
are all the more torturing to the nerves if one’s attention 
is not diverted by the panorama that is always present 
in the noisy streets to people who can see. 


man acquainted with sorrow. Ah, how well I under- 
stand his deprivation—the perpetual night in which he 
dwelt — 
**O dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day !”’ 

In imagination I can hear Homer singing, as with 
unsteady, hesitating steps he gropes his way from camp 
to camp— singing of life, of love, of war, of the splendid 
achievements of a noble race. It was a wonderful, 
glorious sony, and it won the blind poet an immortal 
crown, the admiration of all ages. 

I sometimes wonder if the hand is not more 
sensitive to the beauties of sculpture than the eye. I 
should think the wonderful rhythmical flow of lines and 
curves could be more subtly felt than seen. Be this as 
it may, I know that I can feel t! e heart-throbs of the 
ancient Greeks in their marble gods and goddesses. 


Some of the Joys of Country Life 


Hee in the country one sees only Nature’s fair works, 

and one’s soul is not saddened by the cruel struggle 
for mere existence that goes on in the crowded city. 
Several times I have visited the narrow, dirty streets 
where the poor live, and I grow hot and indignant to 
think that good people should be content to live in fine 
houses and become strong and beautiful, while others 
are condemned to live in hideous, sunless tenements and 
grow ugly, withered and cringing. The children who 
crowd these grimy alleys, half clad and underfed, shrink 
away from your outstretched hand as if from a blow. 
Dear little creatures, they crouch in my heart and haunt 
me with a constant sense of pain! There are men and 
women, too, all gnarled and bent out of shape. I have 
felt their hard, rough hands and realized what an endless 
struggle their existence must be —no more than a series 
of scrimmages, thwarted attempts to do something. 
Their life seems an immense disparity between effort and 
opportunity. The sun and the air are God’s free gifts 
to all, we say ; but are they so? In yonder city’s dingy 


A Good Play is a Real Treat 


ANOTHER pleasure, which comes more rarely than the 
others, is going tothe theatre. I enjoy having a play 
described to me while it is being acted on the stage far 
more than reading it, because then it seems as if I were 
living in the midst of stirring events. It has been my 
privilege to meet a few great actors and actresses who 
have the power of so bewitching you that you forget 
time and place and live again in the romantic past. I 
have been permitted to touch the face and costume of 
Miss Ellen Terry as she impersonated our ideal of a 
queen ; and there was about her that divinity that hedges 
sublimest woe. Beside her stood Sir Henry Irving, wear- 
ing the symbols of kingship; and there was majesty of 
intellect in his every gesture and attitude and the royalty 
that subdues and overcomes in every line of his sensitive 
alleys the sun shines not, and the air is foul. Oh, man, face. In the king’s face which he wore as a mask there 
how dost thou forget and obstruct thy brother man, and was a remoteness of grief which | shall never forget. 
say, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’’ when he has I also know Mr. Jefferson. I am proud to count 
none! Oh, would that men would leave the city, its him among my friends and go to see him whenever | 
splendor and its tumult and its gold, and return to wood happen to be where he is acting. ‘The first time I saw 
and field and simple, honest living! Then would their him act was while at school in New York. He played 
children grow stately as these noble trees, and their ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.’’ I had often read the story before, 
thoughts sweet and pure as these wayside flowers. but I had never felt the charm of Rip’s slow, quaint, kind 
What a joy it is to feel the soft, springy earth under ways as I did in the play. Mr. Jefferson's beautiful, 
my feet once more, to follow grassy roads that lead to pathetic representation quite carried me away with 
ferny brooks where I can bathe my fingers in a cataract delight. I have a picture of old kip in my fingers which 
of rippling notes, or to clamber over a stone wall into I shall never forget. After the play Miss Sullivan took 
shambling green fields that tumble and roll and climb in me to see him behind the scenes, and | felt of his curious 


rigfous gladness ! garb and his flowing hair and beard. Mr. Jefferson let 
Next to a leisurely walk I enjoy a ‘‘spin’’ on my me touch his face so that I could imagine how he looked 
ndem bicycle. It is splendid to feel the wind blowing on waking from that strange sleep of twenty years, and 
in my face and the springy motion of my iron steed. he showed me how poor old Rip staggered to his feet. I 
The rapid rush through the air gives me a delicious have also seen him in ‘‘ The Rivals.’’ Once while I was 
sense of strength and buoyancy, and the exercise makes calling on him in Boston he acted the most striking 
my pulses dance and my heart sing for gladness. parts of ‘‘ The Rivals’’ for me. The reception-room 
henever it is possible my dog accompanies me ona where we sat served for a stage. He and his son seated 
walk or ride or sail. I have had many dog friends— _ themselves at the ‘big table, and Bob Acres wrote his 
huge, tawny mastiffs, soft-eyed spaniels, wood-wise challenge. 1 followed all his movements with my hands 
setters and honest, homely bull terriers. At present the and caught the drollery of his blunders and gestures in a 
lord of my affections is one of these bull terriers. He way that would have been impossible had it all been 
has a long pedigree, a crooked tail and the drollest spelled to me. Then they rose to fight the duel, and I 
‘* phiz’’ in dogdom. My dog friends seem to under- followed the swift thrusts and parries of the swords and 
stand my limitations perfectly and always keep close the waverings of poor Bob as his courage oozed out at 
beside me when I am alone. I love their affectionate his finger-ends. ‘Then the great actor gave his coat a 
ways and the eloquent wag of their tails. hitch and his mouth a twitch, and in an instant I was in 
the village of Falling Water and felt Schneider’s shaggy 
head against my knee. Mr. Jefferson recited the best 
dialogues of ‘* Rip Van Winkle,’’ in which the tear came 
close upon the smile. He asked me to indicate as far as 
I could the gestures and action that should go with the 
lines. Of course, I have no sense whatever of dramatic 
action and could make only random guesses ; but with 
masterful art he suited the action to the word. The sigh 
of Rip as he murmurs, ‘‘ Is a man so soon forgotten 
when he is gone?”’ the dismay with which he searches for 
dog and gun after his long sleep, and the comical irreso- 
lution with which he signs his contract with Derrick, or 
rather, has it signed for him—all these seemed to be 
right out of life itself; that is, the ideal life, where things 
happen as we think they should. 


No Lack of Amusements on Rainy Days 


yee a rainy day keeps me indoors I amuse myself 
after the manner of other girls. I like to knit and 
crochet ; I read in the happy-go-lucky way I love, here 
and there a line; or perhaps | play a game or two of 
checkers or chess with a friend. I have a special board 
on which I play these games. The squares are cut out, 
so that the men stand in them firmly. The black 
checkers are flat and the white ones curved at the 
 « Each checker has a hole in the middle in which 
a brass knob can be placed to distinguish the king from 
the commons. The chessmen are of two sizes, the white 
being larger than the black, so that I have no trouble in 
following my opponent’s manceuvres by moving my 
hands lightly over the board after a play. The jar made 
by shifting the men from one hole to another tells me 
when it is my turn. 

Frequently when I happen to be all alone and in an 
idle mood I play a game of solitaire, of which I am very 
fond. I use playing-cards marked in the upper right- 
hand corner with braille symbols which indicate the value 
of the card. If there are children around, nothing pleases 
me so much as to frolic with them. I find even the 
smallest child excellent company, and I am glad to say 
that children usually like me. They lead me about and 
show me the things they are interested in. Of course 
the little ones cannot spell on their fingers; but I manage 
to read their lips. it I do not succeed, they resort to 
dumb show. Sometimes I make a mistake and do the 
wrong thing. Then a burst of childish laughter greets 
my blunder, and the pantomime begins all over again. 
I often tell them stories or teach them a game, and the 
wingéd hours depart and leave us good and happy. Is it not true, then, that my life with all its limitations 

Museums and art-stores are also sources of pleasure touches at many points the rich, exuberant life of the 
and inspiration. Doubtless it will seem strange to are ark Beautiful? Everything has its wonders, even 


Going to the Theatre for the First Time 


REMEMBER well the first time I went to the theatre. It 
was twelve years ago. Elsie Leslie, the little actress, 
was in Boston, and Miss Sullivan took me to see her in 
‘* The Prince and the Pauper.’’ I shall never forget the 
ripple of alternating joy and woe that ran through that 
beautiful little play, or the wonderful child who acted it. 
After the play I was permitted to go behind the scenes 
and meet her in her royal costume. It would have been 
hard to find a lovelier or more lovable child than Elsie, 
as she stood with a cloud of golden hair floating over her 
shoulders, smiling brightly, showing no signs of shyness 
or fatigue, though she had been facing an immense audi- 
ence. I was only just learning to speak, and had 
previously repeated her name until I could say it 
perfectly. Imagine my delight when she understood 
the few words I spoke to her ! 


that the hand unaided by sight can feel in the cold marble (darkness and silence, and I learn, whatever state I may 
action, sentiment, beauty ; and yet it is true that I derive in, therein to be content. 
genuine pleasure from touching great works of art. As Would that I could enrich this sketch with the names 
my finger-tips trace line and curve they discover the ofall those who have ministered to my happiness! Some 
thought or emotion which the artist has portrayed. Ican of them would be found written in our literature and 
feel in the faces of gods and heroes hate, courage and love, dear to the hearts of many, while others would be wholly 
just as I can detect these sentiments in living faces 1am unknown to most of my readers. But their personal 
permitted to touch. I feel in Diana’s posture the grace influence, though it escapes fame, shall live immortal in 
and freedom of the forest and the spirit that tames the _ the lives that have been sweetened and ennobled by it. 
mountain lion and subdues the fiercest passions. My soul The beneficent kindness of my friends has touched my 
delights in the repose and gracious curves of the Venus; __ life ‘* like a summer wind laden with a thousand invisi- 
and in Barré’s bronzes the secrets of the jungle are ble seeds, that, dropping everywhere, spring up into 
revealed to me. flowers and fruit.’’ All that I hold sweetest, all that I 
A medallion of Homer hangs on the wall of my little hold most precious, I owe to my friends. In a thousand 
study, conveniently low, so that I can easily reach itand_ _ ways they have turned my limitations into beautiful privi- 
touch the beautiful, sad face with loving reverence. leges and made it possible for me to walk serene and 
How well I know each line in that majestic brow— happy in the shadow cast by my deprivations. 
tracks of life—and bitter evidences of struggle and Those are red-letter days in our Seen when we meet, 
sorrow ; those sightless eyes seeking, even in the cold around the corner of the street of life, people who 
laster, for the light and the blue skies of his beloved thrill us like a fine poem, people whose hand-shake is 
ellas, but seeking in vain ; that beautiful mouth, firm brimful of unspoken sympathy, and whose sweet, rich 
and true, and tender. It is the face of a poet, and of a__ natures impart to our eager, impatient spirits a wondertul 


restfulness which, in its essence, is divine. The perplexi- 
ties, irritations ard worries that have absorbed us pass 
like unpleasant dreams, and we wake to see with new 
eyes and hear with new ears the beauty and harmony of 
God’s real world. The solemn nothings that fill our 
every-day life blossom suddenly into bright possibilities. 
In a word, while they are near us we feel that all is well. 
Perhaps we never saw them before, and they may never 
cross our life’s path again; but the influence of their 
calm, mellow natures is a libation poured upon our dis- 
content, and we feel its healing touch, as the ocean feels 
the mountain stream freshening its brine. 


Phillips Brooks and the Key to Heaven 


| COUNT it one of the sweetest privileges of my life to 

have known and conversed with many men of genius. 
Only those who knew Bishop Brooks can appreciate the 
joy his friendship was to those who possessed it. Asa 
child, I loved to sit on his knee and clasp his great hand 
with one of mine, while Miss Sullivan spelled into the 
other his beautiful words about God and the spiritual 
world. I heard him with a child’s wonder and delight. 
My spirit could not reach up to his, but he gave me a 
real sense of joy in life, and I never left him without 
carrying away a fine thought that grew in beauty and 
depth of meaning as I grew. Once, when I was puzzled 
to know why there were so many religions, he said: 
‘* There is one universal religion, Helen —the religion of 
love. Love your Heavenly Father with your whole 
heart and soul, love every child of God as much as ever 
you can, and remember that the possibilities of good are 
greater than the possibilities of evil; and you have the 
key to Heaven.’’ His life was a happy illustration of 
this truth. In his noble soul love and widest knowledge 
were blended with faith that had become insight. 

Bishop Brooks taught me no special creed or dogma ; 
but he impressed upon my mind two great ideas—the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and 
made me feel that these truths underlie all creeds and 
forms of worship. God is love, God is our father, we 
are His children; therefore the darkest clouds will 
break, and though right be worsted, wrong shall not 
triumph. Iam too happy in this world to think much 
about the future except to remember that I have cher- 
ished friends awaiting me there in God’s beautiful 
Somewhere. In spite of the lapse of years, they seem so 
close to me that I should not think it strange if at any 
moment they should clasp my hand and speak words of 
endearment as they used to before they went away. 
Since Bishop Brooks died I have read the Bible through ; 
also some philosophical works on religion, among them 
Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Heaven and Hell’’ and Drummond’s 
‘* Ascent of Man,’’ and | have found no creed or system 
more soul-satisfying than Bishop Brooks’s creed of love. 
I knew Mr. Henry Drummond, too, and the memory of 
his strong, warm hand-clasp is like a benediction. He 
was the most charming and delightful of companions. 
He knew so much, he had conquered so much, he had 
seen life from so many sides that it was impossible to 
feel dull or despairing in his presence. 


Three Famous Men— Three Good Friends 


D*: EDWARD EVERETT HALE is one of my very oldest 
friends. I have known him since I was eight, and 
my love for him has increased with my years. His wise, 
tender sympathy has been the support of Miss Sullivan 
and me in times of trial and sorrow, and his strong hand 
has helped us over many rough places; and what he 
has done for us he has done for thousands of those who 
have difficult tasks to accomplish. He has filled the old 
skins of dogma with the new wine of love, and shown 
men what it is to believe, live and be free. What he has 
taught we have seen beautifully expressed in his own 
life—love of country, kindness to the least of his 
brethren, and a sincere desire to live upward and onward. 
He has been an inspirer of men, and a mighty doer of the 
Word, the friend of all his race — God bless him ! 

I have already written of my first meeting with Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell. Since then I have spent many 
happy days with him at Washington and at his beautiful 
home in the heart of Cape Breton Island, near Baddeck, 
the village made famous by Charles Dudley Warner’s 
book. In Doctor Bell’s laboratory or in the fields on 
the shore of the Great Bras d’Or, I have spent many 
delightful hours listening to what he had to tell me 
about his experiments, and helping him fly kites by 
means of which he expects to discover the laws that 
shall govern the future airship. Doctor Bell is conver- 
sant in many fields of science and has the art of making 
every subject he touches interesting, even the most 
abstruse theories. He makes you feel that if you only 
had a little more time, you, too, might be an inventor. 
He has a humorous and poetic side, too, which is 
charming ; and his dominating passion is his love for 
children. He is never quite so happy as when he has a 
little deaf child in his arms. His labors in behalf of the 
deaf will live on and bless generations of children yet to 
come ; and we love him alike for what he himself has 
achieved and what he has evoked from others. 

I remember well the first time I saw Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He had invited Miss Sullivan and 
me to call on him one Sunday afternoon. It was early 
in the spring, just after I had learned to speak. We 
were shown at once to his library where we found him 
seated ina big armchair by a cheerful open fire which 
glowed and crackled on the hearth, thinking, he said, 
of other days. ‘‘ And listening to the murmur of the 
river Charles,’’ I suggested. ‘* Yes,’’ he replied, ‘* the 
Charles has many dear associations for me.’’ There 
was an odor of print and leather in the room which told 
me that it was full of books, and I stretched out my 
hand instinctively to find them. My fingers lighted upon 
a beautiful volume of Tennyson’s poems, and when Miss 
Sullivan told me what it was I began to recite 


“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea!”’ 


But I stopped suddenly. I felt tears on my hand. I 
had made my beloved poet weep, and I was greatly dis- 
tressed. He made me sit in his armchair while he 
brought different objects of interest for me to examine, 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 


THE HOUSE 


HOUSE, if it is to be more than a roof 
A over one’s head, must have a definite 
character; there must be a thought 
that dominates its design. In this house 
that thought is openness to sunshine and 
fresh air. The best rooms face the south, 
and to read the plans rightly it must be borne 
in mind that the south is at the top of the 
page. The living-room and dining-room 
have each a long side turned toward the gar- 
den and pierced by many windows, flooding 
them with sunlight. Between them the hall 
crosses the house, running from the entrance 
to the garden door. Above them the two 
chief bedrooms look out upon the garden. 
Of all the more important rooms the study 
alone faces the north, and even it is not 
without a western window. 

Although the house, as it should do, turns 
its back to the north and to the road, it has 
a welcome for guests at its well-sheltered 
doorway. Next to the carriage turn, but 
screened from it by a high hedge, is the 
kitchen court, with its tradesmen’s turn. 
The kitchenislight androomy. The refriger- 
ator is stocked with ice through its own outer 
door. The maids have a porch of their own. 
The laundry is in the basement and is 
reached by inner stairs as well as by a 
flight of outside steps south of the pantry. 

On the second floor there is a sunny 
sewing-room with many lockers, serving 
also as a linen-room. The size and abun- 
dance of the closets, storerooms and trunk- 
rooms ought to satisfy the most exacting 
housewife. 








THE HALL CROSSES THE HOUSE 


The house, as shown in the drawings on 
this page, has its first story of brick and its 
upper walls of framework covered with 
roughcast. If it is built entirely of frame and 
at a place where such building is cheaply 
done, the house will not cost more than nine 
thousand dollars. This estimate includes 
the plumbing and the heating apparatus but 
it does not include the garden. If it is built 
in the environs of a large city, where labor 
and materials are more costly, where the 
Standard of quality is high, and where the 
building laws require the use of brick or 
Stone for walls, its cost would necessarily 
exceed that figure. 

















THE HOUSE AS SEEN FROM 








THE ROAD 
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PLAN OF THIRD FLOOR 


THE GARDEN 


HE dominant note of the garden is its 
1 intimate relation to the house. It is 
not an afterthought but part of an 
idea that includes both house and garden. 
Sir William Temple said with truth, two 
hundred years ago: “ The garden ought to 
lie to the best parts of the house, or to those 
of the master’s commonest use, so as to be 
but like one of the rooms out of which you 
step into another.’’ Curiously enough the 
present design conforms to the description 
he gives of what he calls “the perfectest 
figure of a garden” he ever saw, and of 
which he says: ‘“ The length of the house, 
where the best rooms and of the most use and 
pleasure are, lies upon the breadth of the 
garden ; the great parlor opens into a terrace 
that lies even with it. From this walk are 
three descents by stone steps, in the middle 
and at each end, into a very large parterre.” 
In this case the descents are not to a par- 
terre, but to a green lawn, large enough for 
tennis, and to hedged walks that border it. 
At the side of the lawn there are flower 
gardens, and at the far end basins for water- 
lilies. Large trees close in the vista to the 
south. At the sides are bushes, and all 
around the garden is a hedge high enough 
to inclose and shelter it. 

In America few people understand the 
charm of an inclosed garden. In our sub- 
urbs we have run mad trying to destroy the 
reasonable boundaries between our own and 
our neighbors’ grounds. Too often we pre- 
tend that our lawns are held in common, 
and that they form a sort of park in which 








THE LIVING-ROOM LOOKS OUT ON THE GARDEN 


our houses are dropped at random. It isa 
sham and we must get back to truth and 
common-sense. William Morris, sane in 
all things relating to the arts, said of a 
garden: “It should be well fenced from the 
world. It should look like a thing never to 
be seen except near a house. It should, in 
fact, look like a part of the house.” To em- 
phasize this, there is, in these designs, a 
trellis at each end of the house, one screening 
the pantry, the other enlarging the piazza, 
both tying the house to the garden. The 
sketches, if they carry their message, show 
that the house and garden on this half acre 
are made for each other. 
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DRAWN By GB. J. ROSENMEVER 


The Good-Time Garden 





THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT: BY THE GARDEN MOTHER, FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Mother could look 

overthelittle Good- 
Time Gardens, which 
were started last spring 
by the children all over 
the country, how many 
of them would she find 


|" THE Garden 


neat, trim and well 
watered ? 
** But it’s so warm, 


Garden Mother,” sighs 
one of the gardeners, 
who was asking loudly 
for ‘‘a great big bed” 
only last May. ‘* And 
the weeds don’t mind 
the dry weather one 
bit.’’ 

The hardy little wild 
plants that creep into 
our garden plots do 
flourish astonishingly 
well in all sorts of 
weather. If it is wet they rapidly cover the sur- 
face of the ground with a tangle of leaves and 
tiny flowers. If it is dry they drive their tough 
little roots deep into the soil and drink up every 
particle of moisture. These ‘* weeds,’’ as we 
call them, are quite as interesting as the more 
showy garden favorites if one studies them care- 
fully ; but they are far prettier in the woods and 
meadows than in our lawns and gardens. So 
before school begins let us fall bravely to work 
and make everything beautiful once more. 

There are ever so many things to be done before 
the school-books come out of their summer seclu- 
sion. Violet and Hazel have made a list and 
pinned it up on the wall of the Sunshine Room. 
Here is a part of it : ‘‘ Weed the beds and borders. 
Plant bulbs for early winter flowering. Clean 
and arrange the aquariums.”’ 





PHOTOGRAPH BY C,H. HOWES 


A GARDEN GIRL 
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V2OLET thinks that perhaps some of the other 
girls would like to know about the bulbs. 
‘It isn’t time to plant the tulips, daffodils and 
hyacinths out-of-doors,’’ she says ; ‘‘ but if one 
wants some pots of the lovely Roman hyacinths 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas they should be 
started by the first of September. The flat, shal- 
low pots called pans are nicest for these ; but we 
have grown them in dishes and even in grape- 
baskets. If baskets are used they’ should be well 
lined with moss before putting in the earth.’’ 
Hazel declares that Violet mixes the earth for 
her bulbs as if it were cake ; and indeed the opera- 
tion much resembles the delightful process known 
as ‘‘making mud pies.’’ The mistress of cere- 
monies arrays herself in a large gingham apron; 
then she arranges her pots in rows. Ina box at 
one side are lumps of charcoal. There is also 
sand from the bed of the brook, well-rotted com- 
post, and a heap of finely pulverized garden earth. 
‘*T take one-third sand,” says Violet, handling 
her trowel deftly, ‘‘ and one-third of this compost 
— which is fine and dry, you see—and the other 
third is just plain dirt from the vegetable garden. 
I mix them togetner—so! Then in the bottom 
of the pot I put some pieces of charcoal for drain- 
age, and over it some dry moss.’’ 


eh 


- W# Y do you put in charcoal ?’’ asks one of 
the girls who has come “‘ to learn how.” 
** And why do you put moss on top of it ?’’ 

‘The charcoal keeps the earth from clogging 
at the bottom of the pot,’’ explains Violet. “ Our 
old gardener says it is good to keep the earth 
sweet. He thinks it makes the flowers brighter, 
but I never felt sure about that. You might use 
broken bits of pot, or pebbles, if you liked. Once 
I took some pieces of chestnut coal and the flowers 
were just as pretty. The moss is to keep the earth 
from washing down and stopping the drainage.” 

**Oh !’’ say the little girls in a satisfied chorus. 

‘* Now we fill the pot nearly full of the soft 
earth we have just mixed,” Violet goes on ; ‘‘ then 
we arrange these pretty bulbs like this.’ 

** We think it better to plant all of one color 
together,’’ Hazel observes, as she helps Violet set 
the plump white spheres, delicately flushed with 
pinky purple, in their bed of darkearth. ‘*‘ These 
are all white, and we set them so close that they 
almost touch each other. Now we press them 
down firmly — so, and cover them till the tops are 
just even with the top of the earth.’’ 

‘* Now comes the most important part,’’ says 
Violet seriously. ‘‘ Water the bulbs wel! and set 


them away in a dark place. If you like you can 
bury the pots. in the garden —and this is a very 
good way, too, for the early bulbs. Leave them 
undisturbed for at least six weeks so that they 
will form roots. Then bring them to the light ; 
give them plenty of water, and by Thanksgiving 
time you will have beautiful pots of fragrant 
flowers. If you want them for Christmas leave 
the pots in the 
dark till the first P 
of November. If ~ 
you put them in 4 Go Ms 
the cellar, girls, 4 
don’t forget to 
water them occa- 
sionally ; they should not be allowed to dry up. 
Out-of-doors there is usually enough rain to keep 
them just right.’’ 

“T shall water mine faithfully every single 
day,’’ declares one of the learners enthusiastically. 

‘*No, don’t do that,’’ says Violet quickly. 
‘* The bulbs would rot. You must use your judg- 
ment and keep them ‘ just so.’ ”’ 

‘Dear! I don’t believe I have any ‘ judg- 
ment,’ as you call it,’”’ sighs the learner ruefully. 

‘* The only way to get it is to do things,”’ puts 
in Robin wisely. ‘* That’s the way I learned to 
ride my wheel, and 
I guess that’s the 
way to learn most 
anything.’’ 

Hazel is patting 
the earth about the 
sleeping bulbs as 
tenderly as though 
she were putting 
her favorite doll to 
bed. “ These are 
lovely for Christ- 
mas presents,’’ 
she says happily. 
“Everybody 
likes them better 
than penwipers 
and things like 
that ; and they 
are just the 
nicest of any- 
thing to give to 
sick people.’’ 
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OW, about 
those polly- 
wog letters. More 
than two hundred 
of them came to the 
Good-Time Garden 
in May, and they 
were beautiful let- 
ters, too. The 
Garden Mother felt 
very proud of her 
boys when she read 
them. There were 
sixteen prizes, you remember, and the Garden 
Mother tried to pick out the sixteen very best let- 
ters. But when all was done there were at least 
twenty more very good ones. The names of these 
boys were written on an Honor Roll, and the roll 
is fastened up in the Sunshine Room where we 
can al] see it. The Garden Mother and Violet 
wrote to these boys on our beautiful new postal 
cards, which have a picture of the garden on them, 
and told them 
their names had 
been put on the 
Honor Roll. 
Robin says 
that isn’t very 
much of a prize ; 
but it is better than no prize at all. The Garden 
Mother thanks every one of the little boys who 
worked hard for the prizes. 


ep 
List of Prize Winners 


First Prize: Randolph Lee Carter (ten years old), 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Second Prizes: Henry Scott (nine), Montclair, 
New Jersey ; Eldric T. Gartride (eight), Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma ‘Territory; Royal B. Saalfrank 
(nine), Ansonia, Connecticut; Ernest Zimmer 
(nine), Charles City, lowa; Harold Thornton Bland 
(seven), Graysville, Tennessee. 

Third Prizes: Paul Dean Clyde(ten), Spokane, 
Washington ; Robert Phelps Simson (seven), Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Henry Buecking (eight), Marengo, 
Iowa; Roland Day (nine), West Swanzey, New 
Hampshire ; Malcome S. Vincent (ten), Mapleton, 
New York; Paul Thomas (nine), La Grange, Indi- 
ana; Raymond G. Wilkins (seven), San Jose, 
California ; Stanford MacLeod (seven), Providence, 
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THESE DRAWINGS SHOW HOW THE TADPOLE GROWS 
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** POLLYWOGS COME FROM FROGS’ EGGS”’ 


Rhode Island; Lawrence Whitaker (ten), Detroit, 
Michigan; Raymond C. Morrison (nine), West 
Unity, Williams County, Ohio. 
éa 
First-Prize Letter 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, May 23, 1902. 

Dear Garden Mother: \ wautto tell you about a 
little friend of mine; he has a glossy green coat, 
light vest and trousers. ‘They are made of neither 

feathers, fur nor 

wool. He has 

7 four legs; the 

&> hind ones are the 

longer, which 

makes hima good 

jumper, and the 

webbed toes on 

his hindfeet make 
him a very good swimmer indeed. 

I have named him Rowley. 

I met him one day this spring and it was not long 
before we were good friends. He asked me if I 
remembered catching a pollywog once and how it 
slipped out of my hand back into the water. 

I said, ‘‘ Yes; what do you know about that?” 

‘| was that pollywog,’’ said Rowley. 

Then he told me the story of his life: 

‘Last spring my mother left some tiny jellylike 
eggs inthe pond. My brothers, sisters and I came 
from them. We were very small and several were 
eaten by the fish and bullfrogs. 

“| had a nice long tail and looked very much like 
a tiny catfish, only my head was larger. There 
were little tufts on 
each side of my jaws 
through which I 
breathed. 

“As | grew larger 
my tail began to 
shrink and I noticed 
some little knots 
growing out of my 
sides. The tufts on 
my jaws were clos- 
ing and I was be- 
ginning to breathe 
through my lungs. 
This caused me to 

come to the sur- 

face quite often to 
breathe. 

* When my legs 
and lungs were 
grown I found I 
was a frog like 
my mother. 

“T eat min- 
nows, flies, mos- 
quitoes and now 
and then a tad- 
pole. It is fine 
sport catching 
flies and mos- 
quitoes with my 

tongue, because 

the outer end of it 
is fastened to my 
lip, and the other 
end, which hangs 
down my throat, is 
covered with a 
sticky substance, 
aud when I dart it 
out it catches the 
insect and holds it 
till I can draw it 
back into my mouth. 

““But please ex- 
cuse me, for it is 
nearly time for our 
evening concert to 
begin. I must beoff,’’ 

Then he jumped 
into the water and 
That evening I heard him singing in 
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disappeared. 
a deep voice: 
“Jug o’rum, jug o’rum, jug o'rum.," 
Your friend, 
RANDOLPH LEE CARTER. 
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A Second-Prize Letter 


Age 10. 


Pollywogs come from frogs’ eggs, which look like 
a transparent mass, with a black dot in the middle 
ofeach egg. The mother frog lays these eggs, in 
the Spring, in the 
edge of the water, 
on sticks and 
leaves. The little 
black dot in the 
egg grows, and 
in the course of a 
few days out 
comesapollywog, 

Pollywogs, or tadpoles, as they are sometimes 
called, are in reality baby frogs, with a tuft of gills 
on each side ofthe neck, no body, no legs,and a large 
head and tail. Its little mouth has small teeth with 
which it bites and eats water-plants, and when the 
little frog wishes to rest it clings to plants with its 
lower lip like this. When the pollywog comes from 
the frog’s eggs it has no legs; however, in a short 
time a pair of legs grow where the tail joins the body 
which develop as the pollywog grows; then the 
pollywog looks like this. The mouth is now larger, 
the eyes get lids, the front legs grow, the lungs begin 
to grow, and thetail getssmaller. Now the young 
frog looks like this: then the tail goes away alto- 
gether, as the gills have done before, and he isa 
full-grown frog. HENRY ScorTr. 


Age 9. rs 


A Third-Prize Letter 


One day our teacher got some frog spawn. It 
looked like balls of gelatine. It was very light. It 
floated on the water. She put it ina wide-mouthed 


bottle and put water on it. 
inch long. 


the jar. 
thin and transparent, and their bodies much thicker 
aud black. 

in the water. 
could not see that they had any mouths. 


anc 
poles stand in arow and a bullfrog bites off their 
tails; but this isn’t so, as bullfrogs have no teeth. 


very good ones, too. 
given for stories. 
would like you to remember as you are writing 
them : 
than four hundred words. 


subjects : 
fishes ; stories of adventure ; and stories of fairy- 
land. 
with photographs or drawings. 


Hes brook has been named Fairy Brook. 


pleased with my suggestion. 
your Garden Girl, 


The next morning 
there were some tadpoles about one-eighth of an 


Iu two days they were half an inch long, 
We set them outdoors Friday night. Rain fell in 
Monday morning our tadpoles’ tails were 


Tuesday morning we pet some cracker 
They seemed to like it although we 
Thursday 


we held a magnifying-glass by our tadpoles. We 
could see their mouths open and shut. They looked 
like little frogs doubled up in a tadpole’sskin. We 


could see their eyes, too. 


Our tadpoles haven't turned into frogs yet, but 


oer will lose their tails and their legs will sprout, 
t 


heir gills will turn to lungs. I read that tad- 


Age 8. HENRY BUECKING. 
eb 


HE Garden Mother has found out that ever so 

many of the children can write stories, and 
This month prizes will be 
There are three things which I 


First, the stories must not contain more 
Second, write on white 


paper, on one side only of the page ; number the 
pages. 
and punctuation marks. 
believes that even the smallest child may Jearn 
that whatever is worth doing is worth doing well. 
If one tries to do one’s very best in all the little 
things — and does it every time — one will be able 
to do the big things when they come along. 
is the way everybody who has ever done big things 
has learned how to do them. 


Third, be very careful with your spelling 
The Garden Mother 


That 


Most of you have heard about that famous 


author, Robert Louis Stevenson, but perhaps not 
many of you know how hard he worked when he 
was learning how to write. 
ing one sentence over ten, or even twenty, times, 
and Iam quite sure he enjoyed every bit of the 
hard work. 
there is nothing equal to mastering something 
that is hard to master — whether it be a bicycle, 
a pony, or just a hard lesson. 


He didn’t mind writ- 


For when it comes to real “ fun”’ 


“4 
“a 


HERE will be no prizes offered in October, for 
the story contest will not close till October 


fifteenth, in order that you may have plenty of 
time. 


You may write on any one of these three general 
Stories about pet animals, birds and 


You may illustrate your stories, if you like, 


A note should be inclosed with each story, con- 


taining the age, name and address of the writer ; 
also a statement that the story is entirely original, 
signed by parent or teacher. 


The prizes will be as follows : For the best two 


stories, a good fountain pen (such as all authors 
use) ; 
hyacinths and daffodils), as the winners shall 
choose. 
ing bulbs. For the tennext best stories,a delightful 
little book called ‘* A Child’s Garden of Verses,”’ 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


or one hundred flowering bulbs (tulips, 


For the ten next best stories, fifty flower- 


¢, 
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There 
were dozens of pretty names suggested, but 


Viola Daussat had such a charming reason to give 
for her name that we chose it. 
and the little poem that came with it: 


Here is her letter 


HouMA, LOUISIANA, May 4, 1902. 
Dear Garden Mother: 1 read your delightful 


part in THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, and am per- 
fectly interested in such a Fairyland; indeed, I 
think the brook is such a clear, sparkling — it 
should be called Fairy Brook. 

gest this odd name is because it makes me think of 
dear little fairies sitting on water lilies to tell their 
private secrets concerning Fairyland. 


The reason | sug- 


Well, dear Garden Mother, I hope you will be 
So l remain as ever 
VIOLA E. DaussaAT, 
Parish Terrebonne, Houma, Louisiaua. 


LINES TO THE BROOK 
Lovingly Dedicated to the Garden Mother 


By Viola E. Daussat. Age 13. 
Little fairies, oh! so dear, 

Skip about when the night is clear, 
Down to the brook where the lilies grow, 
Telling their secrets soft and low. 


They pluck sweet violets from Violet’s beds, 

And weave bright crowns for their golden heads. 
They cheer the dolls so fair and sweet, 

And share them half of their lily seat. 


And everything looks so softly bright 
When the fairies pay their visits at night; 
Safe in the shade of this sheltered nook, 
They’ re telling their secrets to Fairy Brook. 





—— 
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THUNDER BULL'S TEEPEE GRAY-WOLF — CROW BLACKFOOT CROW (CATLIN) BLACKFOOT (CATLIN) 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s Boys 


The Department of ‘American Woodcraft” for Boys: By the Author of “* Wild Animals I Have Known” 











V— TEEPEES r . 


ANY famous campers have said that the 

M Indian teepee is the best-known movable 

home. It is roomy, self-ventilating, 

cannot blow down, and is the only tent that 
admits of a fire inside. 

Then why is it not everywhere used? Because 
of the difficulty of the poles. If on the prairie, 
you must carry your poles. If in the woods, you 
must cut them at each camp. 

General Sibley, the famous Indian fighter, 
invented a teepee with a single pole, and this is 
still used by our army. But it will not do for us. 
Its one pole is made in part of iron, and is very 
cumbersome as well as costly. The ‘* Sibley’’ is 
ugly, too, compared with the real teepee, and as 
we are * Playing Injun,”* not soldier, we shall 
stick to the famous and picturesque old teepee of 
the rea] Buffalo Indians. 

In the ‘‘ Buffalo days”’ this teepee was made 
of Buffalo skin; now it is made of some sort of 
canvas or cotton, but it is decorated much in the 
old style. 

I tried to get an extra fine one made by the 
Indians especially as a model for our boys, but I 
found this no easy matter. I could not go among 
the Red-folk and order it as in a department store. 

At length I solved the difficulty by buying one 
ready made from Thunder Bull, a chief of the 
Cheyennes. 

It appears at the left end of the heading on 
this page. This is a 20-foot teepee and is large 
enough for 10 boys to live in. A large one is 
easier to keep clear of smoke, but most boys 
will prefer a smaller one, as it is much handier, 
cheaper and easier to make. I shall therefore 
give the working plan of a 10-foot teepee of the 
simplest form — the raw material of which can be 
bought new for less than $4.00. 
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T REQUIRES 22 square yards of 6- or 8-ounce 
duck, heavy unbleached muslin or Canton 
flannel (the wider the better, as that saves labor in 
making up), which costs about $3.00; 100 feet 
of 7-inch clothesline, 25 cents; string for sewing 
rope ends, etc., 5 cents. 

Of course, one can often pick up second-hand 
materials that are quite good and cost next to 
nothing. An old wagon cover, or two or three 
old sheets, will make the teepee, and even if they 
are patched it is all right ; the Indian teepees are 
often mended where bullets and arrows have gone 
through them. Scraps of rope, if not rotted, will 
work in well enough. 

Suppose you have new material to deal with. 
Get it machine run together 20 feet long and 
10 feet wide. Lay this down perfectly flat (Cut 
I). Ona peg or nail at A in the middle of the 
long side put a 10-foot cord loosely, and then 
with a burnt stick in a loop at the other end draw 
the half-circle BC D. Now mark out the two 
little triangles at A. A E is 6 inches, A F and 
EF each one foot; the other triangle, A R G, is 
the same size. Cut 


the canvas along these B Pp 





VISITORS IN THE BOYS' CAMP HOLDING UP BRANCHES, A SIGNAL OF FRIENDSHIP 


hard wood, a foot long and 44-inch thick. ‘Their 
way of skewering the two edges together is seen 
in the Omaha teepee at the end of the line. 
Twelve poles also are needed. They should be 
as straight and smooth as_ possible; crooked, 
rough poles are signs of a bad housekeeper —a 
squaw is known by her teepee poles. They 
should be 13 or 14 feet long and about 1% inches 
thick at the top. Two are for the smoke-vent; 
they may be more slender than the others. Last 
of all, make a dozen stout short pegs about 15 
inches long and about 1% inches thick. Now all 
the necessary parts 
of the teepee are 





dotted lines. From | Door 
the scraps left over cut 
two pieces for smoke- 
flaps, as shown. On 
the long corner of each 
(H in No.1, Iin No. 2) 
a small three-cornered 


: L 
piece should be sewed, > 


smote fap 1 54 
to make a pocket for 


the end of the pole. 

Now sew the smoke- 
flaps to the cover so 
that M L. of No.1 is neatly fitted to P E, and 
N O of No.2 toQ G. 

Two inches from the edge B P make a double 
row of holes; each hole is 1% inches from its 
mate, and each pair is 5 inches from the next 
pair, except at the 2-foot space marked ‘ door,” 
where no holes are needed 

The holes on the other side, Q D, must exactly 
fit on these. 

At A fasten very strongly a 4-foot rope by the 
middle. Fasten the end of a 10-foot cord to J 
and another to K; hem a rope all along in the 
bottom, BC D. Cut 12 pieces of repe each about 
15 inches long, fasten one firmly to the canvas at B, 
another at the point D, and the rest at regular dis- 
tances to the hem rope along the edge between, 
for peg loops. The teepee cover is now made. 


ca 


FOR the door (some never use one) take a limber 
sapling 34-inch thick and 5% feet long, also 
one 22 inches long. Bend the long one into a 
horseshoe and fasten the short one across the ends 
(A in Cut III). On this stretch canvas, leaving a 
flap at the top in the middle of which two small 
holes are made (B, Cut ITI) so as to hang the door 
on a lacing-pin. Nine of these lacing-pins are 
needed. They are of smooth, round, straight, 
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— PATTERN FOR A SIMPLE 10-FOOT TEEPEE 


CUT Il 


made and it appears 
as in Cut ITI. 

But no real Indian would live in a teepee which 
was not decorated in some way, and it is well to 
begin the adorning while the cover is flat on the 
ground. From the centre A at 7 feet distance 
draw a circle; draw another at 6% feet, another 
at 3 feet and another at 2% feet (Cut IT). Make 
the lines any color you like, put a row of spots or 
zigzags in each of the 6-inch bands; then on the 
side, midway between A and C , draw a 1-foot circle. 
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N THE old days every Indian had a ‘‘ coat-of- 

arms ’”’ or ‘‘totem,’’ and this properly appeared 
on his tent. This little circle is a good place to 
paint your totem. The spaces at each side can 
be covered with figures showing the owner’s 
adventures, using flat colors with black outlines, 
but without shading. Very thin oil colors are 
best. 

On the teepee in the picture ** Visitors in Camp’’ 
is a sample of Indian style of painting. A boy 
went to a spring for a pail of water, but was so 
scared by a snake that he did not get over it for 3 
days (suns). The owner of the teepee came to 
the rescue. This teepee was made of 27 yards of 
Canton flannel and 15 cents’ worth of #g-inch 


grass rope; the whole costing $2.85, not includ- 
ing labor or paints. 

The pictures are usually about the middle of 
the wall, because when too high they get smoked, 


and when too low they get dirty. 
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N ADDITION to being painted the teepee is 
usually decorated with eagle-feathers, tufts of 
horsehair, beadwork, etc. In Cut II the owner’s 
crest, a ‘‘ blue buffalo,’’ is shown in the small 


circle, and from that are three tufts for tails. On 
the teepees 


in the 





A-— FRAME FOR DOOR; B-~ DOOR COMPLETED 


— DECORATION OF A TEEPEE 
TWO EXAMPLES OF DOORS 


headband are shown 
many different styles 
of decoration and all of them were from real 
teepees. Scalp-locks were also used, although 
horsetails are more often seen now. 

This is how the Indian tent is put up: Tie 3 
poles together at a point about 2 feet higher than 
the canvas, spread them out in a tripod the right 
distance apart, then lay the other poles (except 3, 
including the 2 slender ones) in the angles, their 
lower ends forming the proper circle. Bind them 
all with a rope, letting its end hang down inside 
for an anchor. Now fasten the 2 ropes at A to 
the stout pole left over at a point 10 feet up. 
Raise this into its place, and the teepee cover with 
it, opposite where the door is to be. Carry the 
two wings of the tent around till they overlap and 
fasten together with the lacing-pins. Put the end 
of a vent-pole in each of the vent flap pockets, 
outside of the teepee. Peg down the edges of the 
canvas at each loop if a storm is coming, other- 
wise a few will do. Hang the door on a con- 
venient lacing-pin. Drive a stout stake inside 
the teepee, tie the anchor rope to this and the 
teepee is ready for weather. In the centre dig a 
hole 18 inches wide and 6 inches deep for the fire. 

The fire is the great advantage of the teepee, and 
the smoke the great disadvantage, but experience 


CUT III-—COMPLETE TEEPEE COVER, UNORNAMENTED 


will show how to manage this. Keep the smoke- 
vent swung down wind, or at least quartering 
down. Sometimes you must leave the door a 
little open or raise the bottom of the teepee cover 
a little on the windward side. If this makes too 
much draft on your back stretch a piece of canvas 
between two o: three of the poles inside the 
teepee, in front of the opening made and reaching 
to the ground. The draft will go up behind this. 

By these tricks you can make the vent draw the 
smoke. But after all the main thing is to use 
only the best and dryest of wood. This makes a 
clear fire. There will always be more or less 
smoke 7 or 8 feet up, but it worries no one there 
and keeps the mosquitoes away. 


eh 


you should always be ready for a storm over- 

night. You must study the wind continually 
and be weatherwise—that is, a woodcrafter — if 
you are to make a success of the teepee. 

And remember this: The Indians did not look 
for hardships. They took care of their health so 
as to withstand hardship when it came, but they 
made themselves as comfortable as possible. 
They never slept on the ground if they could help 
it. Catlin tells us of the beautiful 4-post beds 
the Mandans used to make in their lodges. The 
Blackfeet make neat beds of willow rods carefully 
peeled, and the Eastern Indians cut piles of pine 
and fir branches to keep them off the ground. 

Another thing of importance: Catlin says that 
the real wild Indians were “cleanly.’”’ They 
became ‘filthy’? when half civilized. Cleanli- 
ness around the camp should be a law. When I 
camp, even in the Rockies, I aim to leave the 
ground as undefiled as when I came. I always 
dig a hole, or several if need be, and say: ‘‘ Now, 
boys, I want all tins and rubbish put here and 
buried. I want this place left as clean as we 
found it.” This may be a matter of sentiment in 
the Western mountains, but in the woods near 
home you will find you will win many friends if 
you enforce the law of cleanliness. 


eh 


EAR the end of the row above is Gray-Wolf’s 
teepee. I came across this on the Upper 
Missouri in 1897. It was the most brilliant affair 
I ever saw on the Plains, for on the bright red 
ground of the canvas were his totems and medi- 
cine, in yellow, blue, green and black. The day 
I sketched it a company of United States soldiers 
under orders had forcibly taken away his two 
children ‘tto send them to school, according to 
law’’; so Gray-Wolf was going off at once, with 
out pitching his tent. His little daughter, ‘* The 
Fawn,” looked at me with fear, thinking I was 
coming to drag her off to school. I coaxed her, 
then gave her a quarter. She smiled, because she 
knew it would buy sweetmeats. 

Then I said: *‘ Little Fawn, run and tell your 
father that I am his friend, and I want to see 
his great red teepee.’’ 

‘The Fawn ’’ came 
back and said, “ My 
father hates you.’’ 

“Tell your mother 
that I will pay her if 
she will put up the 
teepee.’’ 

‘The Fawn’’ went 
to her mother, and im- 
proving my offer told 
her that *‘ that white 
man will give much 
money to see the red 
teepee up.’’ 

The squa’ ‘'ooked out. I held up a dollar and 
got only a sux.. look, but another squaw appeared. 
After some haggling they agreed to put up the 
teepee for $3.00. The poles were already stand- 
ing. They unrolled the great cloth and deftly 
put it up in less than 20 minutes, but did not 
try to put down the anchor rope, as the ground 
was too hard to drive a stake into. 


we 


N Y SKETCH was half finished when the elder 

woman called the younger and pointed west- 
ward. They chattered together a moment and 
then proceeded to take down the teepee. I 
objected. They pointed angrily toward the west 
and went on. I protested that I had paid for the 
right to make the sketch; but in spite of me the 
younger squaw scrambled like a monkey up the 
front pole, drew the lacing-pins, and the teepee 
was down and rolled up in ten minutes. 

I could not understand the pointing to the west, 
but five minutes after the teepee was down a dark 
spot appeared; this became a cloud and in a short 
time we were in the midst of a wind-storm that 
threw down all teepees that were without the 
anchor rope, and certainly the red teepee would 
have been one of those to suffer but for the sight 
and foresight of the old Indian woman 
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The Social Life of a Young Girl 








VERY mother feels that she does not want 
to be unduly severe or restrictive with 
her daughter during her girlhood days. 
The feeling is only natural that girl- 
hood’s days are fleeting enough. 
‘* While she is a girl,’’ the mother 
argues, ‘‘ let her have a good time. 
Responsibilities and cares will come 
soon enough.’’ And so she sometimes 

acts against her own judgment in giving permission to 

her daughter to do something which permission instinct- 
ively she wishes she were strong enough not to grant. 


~ 


T TAKES a nice mental adjustment to know just how far 
to go with a daughter in her social pleasures, so that 
the girl may have all the fun that is synonymous with care- 
free girlish days, and of which she should not be deprived, 
and yet have a due and necessary regard for the girl’s 
physical strength, which must be built up. Nor is the 
problem made easier by reason of the fact that the strain 
which apparently makes no impression upon the health 
of one girl will positively endanger or perhaps utterly 
shatter the physical strength of her companion. One fact 
is certain: a girl’s very nature craves for pleasure, and for 
that her nature should not crave in vain. It is healthy 
for a girl to be light-hearted. A laugh is better than 
any medicine ever concocted, especially to the young. 
But ever uppermost comes the question in the parental 
mind: ‘‘ How far shall I goin sanctioning my daughter’s 
pleasures?’’ Of course, the answer which instantly 
comes to the lips is: ‘‘ As far as your own common- 
sense tells you it is wise.’’ But these wise generalities 
which so often serve as replies to weighty questions 
do not always satisfy, nor do they guide. Scores of 
mothers have asked: ‘‘ Is there a rule by which one can 
go?” Naturally, any rule would be as unwise as it 
would be unjust, since girls differ from one another 
as do the stars. But there is, nevertheless, an idea to 
be extracted from the practical experiences of those who 
have made girlhood a study through their close associa- 
tion with hundreds of girls —that is, the women and men 
who are at the head of our girls’ schools. 
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T IS, of course, the rule in all girls’ schools, seminaries 
and colleges that the purpose for which girls come to 
the institution is made the first aim of their daily lives. 
All other elements are made subservient to that one 
purpose. And from this rule there is at once to be 
extracted the first help toa mother with a daughter at 
home. The mother must first decide, from her knowl- 
edge of that daughter, what is the chief aim of the girl’s 
life. This lack of a definite understanding is unquestion- 
ably responsible for much of the laxity in the training of 
girls. It is not too much to say that in hundreds of 
cases it is at the very root of much of the misdirection 
that shows itself in the lives of our girls. There is no 
clear nor sympathetic understanding between the 
mother and the daughter. The girl’s life drifts on with 
no fixed purpose in view. This is where the training 
of a girl differs radically from that of a boy. His lines 
are generally fixed or laid out for him, or by himself, 
and he can bend his energies and shape his studies.to 
a fixed point. The lines of a girl are generally indefi- 
nite. She has a general notion that some day she is 
going to meet some ‘‘ Prince Charming,’’ marry and 
have a home. But even where that notion is either gen- 
eral or fixed, how many mothers shape their daughters’ 
training so that they will be fitted for the responsibilities 
of wifehood and motherhood? There are instances, of 
course, where the training of girls is pursued along cer- 
tain fixed lines. But these instances are painfully few. 
As a rule the average American girl has no fixed idea 
whither she is going. She drifts along, and her mother’s 
hand is simply the rudder of moral strength. But a 
girl’s training can hardly be said to begin and end with 
a mother’s moral enlightenment and help. It is vital, 
but not all. So here is the first step —the mutual under- 
standing between mother and daughter of some chief 
purpose in life—some single aim to which all other 
questions become secondary. Then many vexatious 
little problems will find, of themselves, their rightful 
value and place in a girl’s thoughts and life. 
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A SECOND point insisted upon at every girls’ educa- 

tional institution is that of early hours of retire- 
ment. Ten o'clock is the general rule for all girls 
between the ages of eleven and eighteen. Of course, 
this is not particularly pleasing to the girls. But then 
the question of retiring always has been, and ever will 
be, a bugbear between the ages of four and twenty —and 
sometimes forty! At the same time, unpleasant as it 
may be to the girl, and ofttimes difficult as it is for the 
parent to insist upon it, the fact cannot be denied that 
in adequate sleep lies the first secret of health, for girl, 
boy, man and woman. And particularly is this true of 
the growing boy or girl. It should not be necessary to 
remind a mother of the special physical necessity that 
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calls for long hours of sleep for a girl between the ages 
of seven and sixteen. Yet it sometimes seems as if 
mothers were too forgetful of this important factor in a 
special time of their daughters’ lives. How they, as 
women, can lose sight of this fact is not easy to explain ; 
still, how often do we encounter it with the after-regrets 
that inevitably follow. One need not unkindly rebuke 
the American mother when this charge of neglect is laid 
at her door. The pity is rather that the reasons should 
exist for such comment. It is a safe prediction to make 
that if mothers will kindly but firmly adhere to the rule 
of ten o'clock as the retiring hour for their daughters for 
five or six nights a week, we shall have fewer nervous 
women ten and twenty years hence. Two hours of pre- 
midnight sleep before the age of twenty would mean 
many hours of health at forty. Our girls would be 
stronger if their mothers were firmer in this respect. 
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F COURSE, this leads directly to the social life of a 
young girl. If she retires at ten o’clock, then, 
pray, how can she go to the theatre, to parties, to 
dances, and to all the delights of a girl’s heart which 
seem so much more delightful after sunset than before ? 
Is she not to indulge in these pleasures? Most assur- 
edly. But why not with some system—according to 
some plan? The girls’ schools and colleges of strictest 
discipline restrict all social pleasures— other than an 
occasional lecture, or a musical or dramatic evening, 
which invariably ends by or before ten o’clock —to one 
evening a week: Saturday, when there are no other 
studies. These schools prohibit Friday-evening pleas- 
ures on the ground that the studies through which the 
scholars have gone through the day are sufficient of a 
strain upon them, and that a long night’s sleep fits them 
better for the Saturday pleasures. These pleasures con- 
sist of, one week, a matinée ; another week, an evening 
dance, and so on. ‘The schools of lesser strictness permit 
Friday and Saturday evenings for social pleasures. But 
the limit is two evenings a week, except for such affairs, 
as I say, which are of early termination and have an 
educational import or purpose, whether it be lecture, 
elocution or music. This adjustment of the social life of 
a girl has been reached by the men and women at the 
head of these institutions from careful study of the phys- 
ical and mental endurance of girls, and it is well worth 
the trouble for every mother to ask herself whether there 
is not something in the experiences of these students of 
girlhood which can be applied to her girl at home. 
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T IS naturally not as easy for the mother to be as firm 
as for the principal of a school who is paid to be a 
disciplinarian. Still, one of the gravest questions of the 
hour for parents is whether we shall go on in this over- 
indulgence in social pleasures and late hours to which 
the girls of to-day are all too prone. I refer to this with 
some knowledge—I might say with a painful knowl- 
edge. For in the hundreds of letters which have come 
to this office during the past two years commending the 
attitude of this magazine on the educational question, I 
have not been blind to the note which I read between 
the lines in all too many cases that the commendation 
came from a feeling of relief to see the cause of the 
fagged physical condition of many of our girls shifted to 
other shoulders. God knows that the modern cram- 
ming system in the schools is responsible for enough 
injury to the young without adding to its fearful record 
the hundreds of cases for which, not it, but the careless- 
ness, the heedlessness and the criminal negligence of 
parents are to blame. The fact that this magazine has 
chosen to remain silent, until now, on this phase of the 
question, is not because it has been blind to its existence. 
It has preferred to deal with one distinct phase at a time. 
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HERE are hundreds of young girls in American homes 
to-day whose pitiable physical condition is not in 
any sense due to overstudy, or to the unhealthy condi- 
tion of our school buildings, or to any task imposed 
upon them by teacher or educational board, but to the 
unrestricted part which they are allowed to take in 
social pleasures, and consequent late hours, by their 
parents. These girls go to school each morning abso- 
lutely unfit to study anything. Loss of sleep, and the 
physical drain consequent upon the previous evening’s 
gayeties, make them mentally incompetent. If a fully- 
matured man cannot go to his business with a clear 
mind after late hours the night before, how can a parent 
expect his undeveloped daughter to study if’ she has 
danced away the hours of the night before, with some- 
times an hour or two of the morning included? What 
teacher can teach a girl who is in no fit mental or phys- 
ical condition to be taught? Yet in the cases of hundreds 
of girls, mothers are to-day blaming the teachers of 
their daughters for what they, as mothers, are alone 
to blame. It would bea pretty good rule for many a 
mother to look at herself before she blames any one else 
for the anemic, nervous and sometimes shattered phys- 
ical condition of her daughter. 


|! IS one of the saddest sights nowadays to go to any 
place of amusement and see the scores of young girls 
who by every law of health and reason should be in 
their beds. Noone can blame the girls. Every normal, 
fun-loving girl will naturally go to the farthest limit of 
privilege. What knows she of health, of the morrow ? 
She lives in to-day. But the parent —if she be a mother 
or he a father in the highest and truest sense of the 
word —should think of the morrow. That truly is the 
parent’s part, and a duty not to be shirked; it is an 
obligation not to be lightly made of or passed over. A 
daughter’s future is far more in the hands of her parents 
than in those of her teacher. If parents were truer to 
their duties with their daughters after nightfall it is just 
possible that the teachers of those daughters might be 
more successful with them before nightfall. It is unjust 
to withhold a reasonable amount of pleasure from a girl, 
but it is far more unjust to her to sanction any over- 
indulgence. That means a wreckage of health, and that 
is precisely what too many of our girls are to-day inher- 
iting from their parental homes. The road from such 
homes leads direct to the surgical room. No, my good 
lady, this is not saying too much: it is not putting the 
truth too strongly. It may be unpalatable, but that does 
not lessen its truth. No straighter line has ever been 
drawn than that which begins in a girl’s life at eight and 
leads to her future life. Precisely how that life begins so 
does it generally, except in rare cases, end. Just exactly 
as girls at eight and eighteen are allowed to weaken their 
vitality, just exactly in proportion do those parents lay 
up for their daughters a life of weakness, suffering and 
misery. The pitiable part of it is that daughters must 
suffer for the shortcomings of their parents. 
Sp 
T= responsibilities of parenthood are no greater to-day 
than they were a decade ago, although there is a 
prevalent notion that the opposite is the truth. The real 
point is rather whether the parents of to-day are meeting 
their responsibilities in as simple and effective a manner 
as their forebears. It is a very fair point to consider 
whether there is not too much of an export of pleasure. 
The feeling seems to be too general among girls that to 
have a good time nowadays they must go outside of their 
own homes to have it. Wherea girl cannot have a good 
time in her own home — where she feels that she must go 
to a dance, to the theatre, to some outside affair to enjoy 
herself —it is perfectly plain that something is wrong in 
the home of her parents. What seems to be needed in 
some of our homes to-day, among mothers and fathers, is 
a clearer conception of the duty that lies nearest. There 
is a little too much of the reaching out of great (!) 
works to be done outside and a neglect of the things to 
be done inside. It is here where ! quarrel with women 
who allow their time to be occupied with clubs and kin- 
dred matters : who see beyond the portals of their homes 
and who fail to see the duty which lies at their very feet 
within the home. I never touch upon this phase of the 
modern life of women but little stones of malice are 
thrown at this magazine. I would like to say, once for 
all, to those critics whose vituperations and hysterical 
eruptions it does not become me to dignify by noticing, 
that this magazine has opportunities for observation 
which it is possible are a little truer and perhaps wider 
than are given to them. This magazine does not 
comment upon an evil tendency in life unless behind its 
statements there is ample ground and occasion for 
comment. It cannot reveal its sources, since they come 
to it on lines of the strictest confidence. But I give my 
word to my readers for one fact: it would be an 
exceedingly unpleasant revelation of home conditions 
to-day, all too general, if this magazine were to disclose 
its basis for saying that mothers are all too unmindful of 
the pleasures of their daughters in their own homes. It 
is asad outlook fora girl, in the morning of her life, when 
she can only see her mother in the strong light of neglect 
and tactless misunderstanding and misguidance. 
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HAVE written of this whole matter rather plainly 
because, as suggested above, my words are not based 
on theory, but on sad knowledge. With another social 
season opening before us it would be well if every parent 
would stop and ask herself or himself to what extent 
she or he is helping or hindering a daughter’s future. 
Because that is what itamounts to. To love our children 
is beautiful. But there isa parental love that is not wise. 
The highest love one can give to a child is a wise, intel- 
ligent and sympathetic consideration of what is best 
for such a child—not what is best for to-day, but for 
to-morrow ; for a year hence, and the years beyond. 
That is a priceless heritage to leave to a child—the 
heritage of a wise and loving consideration. The child 
may find it difficult, yea, impossible, of understanding 
as achild. But the day will come when, as a parent 
herself, she will look back and see the wisdom and the 
right of what, as a girl, seemed to her only restraint 
and severity. And, after all, is not that the highest 
end for which we, as parents, can strive: the blessings 
upon our memories when we are only such ? 









































O REST and to refresh 
7 the reader, to stimu- 
late and to enrich 
him, to enable him to look 
out over a wide field of 
life —these are the serv- 
ices which books should 
render to men; and if a 
book does not do one of 
these things for the person 
who reads it, the reader 
wastes the time he gives 
to it. In those hours 
when a tired man or 
woman needs relaxation 
and nothing else, there 
are books which bring it without any loss of quality or 
dignity. Real books are far more refreshing than sham 
or cheap books ; it reflects on a man’s intelligence if he 
turns to the buffoon when he wishes to be amused — our 
amusements ought to be entirely under the control of 
our tastes, and ‘* cheap shows ”’ of all kinds mean cheap 
people. Literature is so rich in books which rest and 
refresh without imposing any burdens on the reader that 
there is no basis for the excuse that it is permissible to 
read ‘‘ trash’’ when one is tired. There is no reason 
for the existence of the cheap book except the fact that 
there are a good many cheap people in the 
world. As a matter of fact nothing is so 
wearisome as a cheap story. Such stories 
are dull in conversation, so defective in con- 
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TWO KENTUCKY STORIES 


pa cAbens of Mr. James Lane Allen’s charming stories 

do not need to be told that there is a rare quality 
in the most characteristic Kentucky life ; a happy com- 
bination of free individuality and old-fashioned courtesy. 
This high-bred air, which gives the plainest surroundings 
a touch of distinction, pervades Mrs. Banks’s ‘‘ Oldfield,”’ 
a restful, Arcadian tale of a quiet Kentucky village, not 
lacking its thread of romance and not without its note of 
tragedy, but reposeful, tender and intimate. It is an 
immense relief to get away from the hardness and 
metallic brilliancy of many well-written contemporary 
novels into a life so gentle, so full of the old-time refine- 
ments and courtesies, the old-time reverence for the 
individual without reference to conditions, as_ that 
described in ‘‘ Oldfield.’’ 

It is a picture of a society which is fast going, if it has 
not already vanished; an unworldly, self-respecting, 
simple-minded, warm-hearted society, cherishing a harm- 
less aristocratic tradition which never degenerated into 
exclusiveness and which bore the fruit of charming 
manners and freehanded hospitality. ‘‘ The Love Story 
of Abner Stone”’ is a bit of interior Kentucky. It is 
without plot, it is very slight and it has many faults ; 
but it breathes the tranquil air of the Blue-grass country 
and the fine idealism of men and women who are not 


histories. Mr. Parkman’s 
life had a touch of the 
heroic in it, and he was 
one of the finest Americans 
of a generation unusually 
rich in men of personal 
and intellectual distinc- 
tion. He was a born 
student who, like another 
eminent American his- 
torian, Prescott, suffered a 
great impairment of work- 
ing power early in life, and 
was forced to husband 
every minute of time 
during many patient and 
indefatigable years. Reduced for months zt a time to 
work only five or ten or fifteen minutes a day he examined 
and mastered a great mass of reports, correspondence 
and memoranda of all kinds in the French of two and 
three centuries ago, and succeeded in writing a series of 
peculiarly vivid and picturesque histories embodying 
the results of his long-sustained and heroic toil. These 
histories are complementary of those of Mr. John 
Fiske’s, and form a kind of prose epic of audacity and 
adventure. They ought to be read in the following 
order : ‘‘ Picneers of France in the New World,” ‘‘ The 

Jesuits of North America,’’ ‘‘ La Salle and 

the Discovery of the Great West,’’ ‘‘The 

Old Regime in Canada,” ‘‘Count Frontenac 
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and New France under Louis XIV,”’’ and, 





struction that they tumble down in the early 
chapters, and so insufferably stupid that one 
wonders how a reader of average intelligence 
ever plods on to the end. 


WHOLESOME GOSSIP 


E READ stories chiefly for the sake of 

resting ourselves by changing the direc- 
tion of our thoughts and gaining the refresh- 
ment of being taken out of ourselves ; we 
read the great writers, the classics of every 
age and country, chiefly to stimulate and 
enrich ourselves; and we read books of 
travel, biography and personal experience 
chiefly to secure a wider outlook on life. 
There is a class of books which are full of 
delight because they take us into the com- 
pany of interesting people and make us 
acquainted with the traditions and habits of 
a society very different from that in which we 
live. In this class of entertaining reports of 
notable people and of an interesting social 
life belong Mr. Russell’s ‘* Collections and 
Recollections,’’ published several years ago ; 
and his recently issued ‘‘An Onlooker’s 
Note-Book,’’ pleasantly written records of 
English society of to-day and of a generation 
or two earlier. The stories and anecdotes 
are not only diverting, but they are also 
highly significant. They entertain the reader 
and they enable him to see and hear the 
man who furnishes the entertainment. It is 
very like sitting at a dinner surrounded by a 
selected group of the most notable, interest- 
ing or eccentric English men and women of 
the last fifty years. Some of the society which 
Mr. Russell describes is frivolous, some of it 
is highly conventional; but it is all enter- 
taining because its wit, its many foibles, its 
significant customs and its notable person- 
ages are intimately described. 
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finally, ‘‘A Half Century of Conflict and 
Montcalm and Wolfe.”’ 


TALES OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE 


Wd WOULD not be easy to characterize in a 

paragraph the literary and moral quality 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s stories ; but three of 
those stories stand ina group by themselves, 
and are so harmonious in method and spirit 
that they may be regarded apart from the 
large group of stories from the same hand. 
These three stories, ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’’ ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree ’’ and 
‘*The Woodlanders,’’ are  out-of-door 
classics, and must be included in any list of 
English books of the first rank which deal 
with rural life, either in the matter of descrip- 
tion of scenery or of character. No English 
novelist has shown a keener insight into 
what may be called the vital element in 
different landscapes than Mr. Hardy; nor 
has any other writer been able to introduce 
landscapes into his stories with greater 
power. In‘*The Return of the Native,’’ for 
instance, the moors do not seem to be the 
background of the story simply ; they seem 
to play a great part in it. In the three 
novels which have been mentioned, rural 
character is sketched with a firmness and a 
humor which at times remind one of 
Shakespeare. The English rustic stands 
before the reader as distinctly as some of the 
clowns and country folk stand before him in 
the English plays of Shakespeare. Their 
humor, their quaintness, the slow machinery 
of their minds, their intense provincialism 
are perfectly caught; but, beyond all other 
qualities, these stories reproduce the ripe- 
ness, the quietness, and all the rich loveliness 
of the English countryside. 




















N LAST month’s talk Mr. William Garrott 

srown's ** The Lower South in American 

History ’’ was commented upon as an admi- 
rable interpretation of the policy of the Old South ; Mr. 
Walter H. Page’s little book, ‘‘ The Rebuilding of Old 
Commonwealths,’? may be commended for its clear and 
convincing statements of some of the needs of the New 
South. These needs are chiefly, in the judgment of Mr. 
Page, educational. Born in North Carolina, educated 
in Southern schools and at Southern colleges, the editor 
In succession of the ‘* Forum,” the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ”’ 
and ‘*’The World’s Work,” Mr. Page is exceptionally well 
qualified to speak of and to the South affectionately, in- 
timately and frankly. This is what he has done in three 
brief chapters devoted to a very effective exposition of 
the condition to the great farming class in the South be- 
tween the old aristocracy and the ‘‘ poor whites,’’ led by 
old-fashioned politicians and half-educated preachers and 
kept out of touch with modern thought and life. The 
descriptions of ‘* The Forgotten Man’? and ‘ The 
School That Built a Town” are graphic and trenchant, 


and constitute a valuable addition to what may be 
regarded as vital studies of American society. These 


essays are filled with the spirit of the reformer, but they 
are tree trom the narrowness which is the limitation of 
many reformers. They belong to the literature of con- 
temporary conditions with which every thoughtful 
American ought to be familiar. : 

Another volume of contemporary history of impor- 
tance is Mr. Linn’s ‘* Story of the Mormons,” a work 
ol some magnitude and admirable in the thorough- 
ness with which the subject has been studied at first 
hand. Mr. Colquhoun’s ‘‘ Mastery of the Pacific’ is 
a much easier book to read than Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
; Principles of Western Civilization,’ but both deserve 
the careful attention of students who are anxious to 
understand the movements of the time and to forecast 
their probable direction. Mr. Herbert Spencer's ** Facts 
and Comments ” will not be overlooked by those who 
have followed the long and patient attempt of this influ- 
ential thinker to formulate the principles which underlie 
the world of matter and the world of man. 
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ashamed to have feelings and to show them. It is a de- 
lightful bit of old-time romance, tull of the atmosphere 
of Nature and-of the reverence for women which is 
instinctive in men of sensitive imagination. 


A STUDY OF WILD ANIMALS 


MF: CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS has written several out- 
of-door romances full of delicate impressions of 
Nature and of keen observation of animal life, but his 
latest book, ‘‘ The Kindred of the Wild,’’ is given up 
entirely to a group of wild animals, whose habits are 
described with pictorial and picturesque skill, and who 
live and die against a sympathetically drawn background 
of sky and wood. Mr. Roberts reports the results of 
first-hand study, but his style is literary in tone ; full of 
careful phrasing, of delicate shadings, of poetic descrip- 
tions. There is a faint thread of story in each chapter, 
but the animals are not so obviously humanized as 
they are in Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s fascinating 


tales. Mr. Roberts is at once more literal in reporting 
the animal as he is, and more imaginative in the 


atmosphere which pervades his chapters. 


MR. PARKMAN’S HISTORIES 


N EVERY season it is wise to read three or four old 
books for every new one, and in this season it is 
better to advance the ratio to ten old books to one new 
one, so few are the books of real value which the spring 
and summer of 1g02 have put into the hands of American 
readers. Now that the history of the Louisiana purchase, 
which meant the acquisition of half the continent, is 
recalled in the near future with a very interesting cele- 
bration in New Orleans and an elaborate Exposition or 
Fair in St. Louis, it is well to prepare in advance by 
reading or re-reading the story of French and Spanish 
exploration and setthkement on this continent as it has 
been told by Irancis Parkman in a series of fascinating 


A BOOK ABOUT SIMPLE LIVING 

M CHARLES WAGNER is a_ Protestant 

* pastor in Paris; an Alsatian by birth, a 
devout lover of the country, a man of great 
physique, tireless energy and the utmost 
simplicity of character. He has made a unique place for 
himself in Paris as-a preacher to young men, to educated 
men and to working men. Associated with a group, 
including some of the finest spirits in France among 
writers and scholars, he has been the prophet of unsell- 
ish patriotism, of purity in art and literature, and of a 
return to simple ways of thinking and living. Among 
his earlier books, ‘* Youth’’ and WF py ”’ present the 
gospel of hope, sincerity, ardor tor knowledge and 
devotion to public duty with the. most engaging and 
persuasive eloquence. His latest book, ‘* The Simple 
Life,’’ isa small volume, but overflows with the spirit of 
this teacher of the best things of the mind, and of right- 
eousness as well. It is a plea for simple living, simple 
thinking and simple acting. ‘* As the fevered patient 
devoured by thirst dreams, in his sleep, of clear brooks 
to bathe in, of coo] fountains to drink long draughts 
from, so in the complicated agitations of modern exist- 
ence our fevered souls dream of simplicity.”” M. Wagner 
is a man, not only of idealism, but of action ; as practical 
in his methods as he is high-minded in his aims. He 
does not urge people to become poor ; he goes to the 
very root of the matter when he says that ‘* simplicity ts 
a state of mind.’’ His book is as much needed in 
this country as in France. In both countries hosts of 
people are overloading themselves with the machinery 
of living under the impression that they are getting more 
life ; they are putting things in the place of ideas, and 
trying to find pleasure in a multiplicity of interests rather 
than in quiet, natural enjoyment of the things which 
surround them. M. Wagner’s little book has a tonic 
quality of health in it; and may almost be recom- 
mended as a_ specific against the disease of over- 
elaboration which leads a great many people to live 
far beyond their strength, both physical and financial. 


Nom imn W. Mikes 
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A Remembrance Calendar 
By D. EB. Weeks 


N INTERESTING calendar espe- 
cially suitable for an invalid, or 
one who, living at a distance, 
seldom sees relatives or friends, 
may be constructed as follows: 

Make twelve envelopes—the 

largest nine by twelve, the next 

eight and a half by eleven and a 

half, and so on, each one half an inch smaller 
than the one before, the Jast one measuring 
three and a half by five anda half. Upon the 
face of the largest one print or write the words: 
A Remembrance Calendar for 

With best New Year wishes from 

The next largest envelope should bear on 
its face the calendar for January, a quotation 
appropriate to the season and a tiny scene or 
spray of flowers suitable to the month. On 
the face of the next envelope place the 








- February calendar, a quotation and cluster of 


flowers, and so on through the remaining 
envelopes, keeping the smallest one for 
November. For the month of December cut 
a card three inches by five and decoraie with 
holly and Christmas greetings. 

Then slip the December card into the 
November envelope and also put in some little 
gift suitabletothe month. Seal the envelope 
and across the flap write ‘‘ Do not open until 
December first.’’ Then place the November 
sealed envelope inside the one bearing the 
October calendar and alsoa tiny gift; seal and 
label ‘‘ Do not open until November first.’’ 
Continue in this way until the January envel- 
ope is placed inside the one that is marked 
‘Remembrance Calendar.’’ - 

The gifts which are inclosed must all be 
small and flat. 

If desired, one person might make and 
decorate the envelopes and ask twelve friends 
of the future recipient to contribute gifts. 

ch 
Two 
By Kate Whiting Patch 


AM two women, though the world at large 
Knows me for one—the woman you see 
here: 
Impulsive, thoughtless, thoughtful, weak and 
strong, 
Impatient, faulty —yet by some held dear 
Because she loves them, and because her 
ways 
Have grown familiar to their blame or praise. 


The other woman wears a diadem. 
She dwelleth only in my lover's eyes. 
No others see her crown —’tis not for them. 
She is a queen, all beautiful and wise — 
The woman he believes me! 
On my knee 
I pray that I may yet that woman be! 
oh 
The Consolation Club 
By Alma J. Noble 


HE Consolation Club is unique in one 
feature—it has neither officers nor con- 
stitution. Its object is to stimulate and 
encourage would-be writers, and its member- 
ship is limited to eleven. 

There are a few unwritten laws which have 
proved sufficient to guide this club for about 
six years. One is that each member must 
bring to the meetings, which are held fort- 
nightly, a manuscript ready to send to some 
expectant editor. Numbers are drawn at 
random, and the manuscripts are then read 
in order. There are specialists in the club, 
and articles on photography, art, literature 
and timely subjects, as well as jingles, 
stories and jokes, are the result. Criticisms 
are exchanged with the utmost good will, and 
suggestions offered as to the editor most likely 
to be cordial in his reception of these products. 
The penalty of failure on the part of a member 
to appear with her manuscript is that she 
must furnish postage for all the others. 

It is interesting to hear the reports at each 
meeting of checks received, and there is 
always general rejoicing with the successful 
ones. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
manuscripts are always promptly and satis- 
factorily disposed of; many a weary tale of 
journeyings to and fro could be told. And 
this explains the name of the club. It offers 
consolation for discouraged and despairing 
souls, and many a time after the meeting a 
manuscript has been recopied or perhaps 
rewritten, placed in a fresh envelope, and 
sent possibly to its thirtieth place — never to 
return, but to be paid for on publication! 

Once a year the club indulges in a luncheon. 
At the meeting before the date set for the fes- 
tivity numbers are drawn, and each member 
provides a course for the luncheon, fitting it 
as nearly as possible to the order. No one 
knows what her neighbor will bring, and it 
sometimes happens that there are two fish 
courses and no soup, or two desserts and no 
salad. It is all good fun, however, and the 
element of uncertainty gives zest to the inter- 
est of the affair. 


Taking Photographs with Music 
By Loula Porter 


Photographs by Bradley 


T OCCURRED to me one day at a photog- 
rapher’s that music cou'd be used to get a 
better result in photography. 

I had gone with a friend to a photographer's 
studio to suggest some poses for her. After 
trying many 
times we found 
that she was so 
nervous and 
self-conscious 
that it made 
hard, unnatural 
lines in her face 
and the poise 
of the head; 
and the more 
she was told to 
** look a little 
more animated’’ 
the more pain- 
fully self-con- 
scious she grew. 
It then dawned 
on me that we 
must suggest a 





pleasant train 
of thought that 
would make her 
forget she was 
facing acamera. 
She was a 
musician, so I 
suggested that 
she hum some 
of her favorite 
songs. She did 
so, and immedi- 
ately the lines 
of face and body 
relaxed and be- 
came natural. 
The artist 
then secured 
beautiful like- 





ness. He and 
I then decided 
we would try 
the experiment 
of having music 
in the studio 
while we posed 
some one. We 
selected a young 
woman who was 
naturally timid, 
so as to more 
fully demon- 
strate to what 
extent music 
would enable us 
to get a natural- 
looking photo 
graph. 





In the first 
picture, which 
was taken with- 
out music so as 
to show the con- 
trast, it will be 
seen that the 
young woman is 
so nervous that 
the lines of the 
body look tense. 
She is holding 
a fold of the ki- 
mono to steady 
one of her hands, 
and in her effort 
to appear at ease 
the face has a 
strained expres- 
sion. 

In the second picture, taken with music, 
the lines of the body, face and hands have a 
natural look. 

In the third picture, with music, there is 
even more self-possession and a very natural 
and lovely expression of the eyes. 

In the fourth picture, also with music, we 
secured what I consider the most artistic suc- 
cess of the series, for here the result is 
beautiful lines, a sweet, happy expression, 
and the eyes show that she is drinking in the 
melody that now filled the studio. 

Actresses do not need this aid of music to 
help them retain a natural expression, for 
their profession teaches them the happy art of 
forgetting self. 

Most photographers, instead of saying some- 
thing to inspire pleasant thoughts, only say, 

* Now look pleasant, please’’; ‘‘ Not quite so 
serious’’; ‘‘A little more animated, please.’’ 

Is it so unlikely that in the future, as we 
enter a photographer’s studio, we may hear a 
‘* concord of sweet sounds ’’ bidding us forget 
self, relax and be natural? 





Some New Uses for Perfumes 
By Ella Adelia Fletcher 


y IS strange that the use of perfumes as | 
remedial agents in disease has been so long | 


completely overlooked, and that we have been 
so slow to recognize their beneficial effect 
upon general health and their efficiency as 
disinfectants, a word long associated with un- 
pleasant, when not positively horrible, odors. 
The use of vile-smeiling moth-preventives is 
also an unnecessary abomination; for sachets 
of dried lavender or of cloves and allspice 
are more efficacious. 

The antiseptic as well as aromatic proper- 
ties of cinnamon are highly valued by all 


Oriental peoples, and it is incomprehensible | 


why we have been so slow to utilize it. Its 
volatile principle has power to destroy many 
infectious microbes. 
affirm that the essence of cinnamon, when 
exposed in the sick-room, will kill typhoid 
bacilli in twelve hours, and prevent fresh 
cases. 
cholera or to contagion from any infectious 
fever, or who live in localities where malarial 
fevers are prevalent, should drink freely of a 
decoction of cinnamon; and they may also, 
with advantage, chew the stick cinnamon 
and keep bits of it about them. 

All the common insect pests are kept at bay 
more effectually by spraying or fumigating 
the air with aromatic odors than by any other 
means. Bunches of sweet clover and branches 
of eucalyptus are loathed by the common 
house-fly, while the spicy, stimulating odor 
of oil of pennyroyal robs the most ferocious 
mosquito of his appetite. 


a 


Far as the poles asunder are the odors of 
burning cloves and quicklime, yet the former 
has the power to deodorize and purify the 
atmosphere as quickly and as completely as 
the latter, while it also fills the very soul with 
delight, so stimulating to the imagination is 
its perfume. 

A fumigating powder, to be burned by toss- 
ing it on a hot shovel or heated metal plate, 
may be compounded as follows: One ounce 
each of olibanum— Boswellia serrata, or 
frankincense —cascarilla, benzoin, cloves, 
cinnamon and thyme. Reduce the sub- 
stances to a fine powder, mix thoroughly, and 
keep in a closely covered jar. 

Fumigating pastils are made of powdered 
charcoal and aromatic substances, beaten up 
with some binding mucilage unless there is 
sufficient resin in the compound to perform 
this office, and with a little nitre or saltpetre 
to delay their combustion. Linden, alder 
and willow charcoal are the best for the pur- 
pose. The following formula is for aromatic 
sticks, easily prepared, which, when slowly 
burning , perfume a room delightfully: 


CLOUX-FUMANTIS 


Powde red Santal-wood, : .. 20unces 
Pere 2 9 


“ Olibanum, 1% “ 

: Casc arilla,. 1 ounce 

as Cinnamon, I she 

nd Cloves, . ie -beekws eo ss 
tots honda. caneses ere = 
Charcoul,....:. 7 ounces 


Dissolve the nitre in sufficient gum traga- 
canth to mix the whole into a stiff mass — 
mingling the other powders thoroughly 
together first. Pull out and mould into 
three-inch sticks. They can be thrust in the 
tiny silver taper-holders, or in a_ small, 
narrow-throated vase when burning. Santal- 
wood is often erroneously called sandal-wood, 
but the latter is without fragrance. It is of 
reddish-brown color, and is sometimes used 
by the chemist to tint cosmetics, but it is of 
most value to the dyer and the cabinet-maker. 
This distinction is made by an authority on 
perfumes and their compounding. 


Ab 


Hospital nurses in European countries 
escape contagion by carrying musk about 
their persons. The famous and delightful 
Marseilles vinegar has a great reputation as 
a disinfectant and microbe-destroyer. 

This is the formula, and it is called 


VINAIGRE DES QUATRE VOLEURS 
Fg ne eer I ounce 
Iresh ‘Tops of Rosemary, Thyme, Rue, 

Sage, Wormwood and Mint, of each ~~ * 


Calamus, Nutmegs, Cloves and Cinnamon 
eee 
CEG a ba tereekde ce siete couasiaees canes I “ 

Alcohol,. . 2 ounces 

Strong Wine- Vine gat,. -1 quart 


Dissolve the iia in the alcohol, then 
add the herbs, spices and vinegar; let it stand 
to digest for ten days, then strain. 

Not the least of the virtues of that fine old 
English herb, lavender, is its tonic effect 
upon excited, trembling nerves, irritability 
and irregular flushings—those moments of 
exhaustion when a woman’s feeliiugs are 
utterly indefinable. Two or three teaspoon- 
fuls of the tincture in a cupful of hot water 
with a slice or two of lemon make a restora- 
tive drink that acts like magic, and puts a 


woman in possession of her best self, ready to | 


take up her burden, be it work or pleasure. 


English practitioners | 


Persons who have been exposed to | 


Armours 
| Pag yecut 
of Beef 


Is the Best Extract 
of the Best Beet in 


the kitchen or sick 


room for preparing 


Soups, BroTus, 


Beer Tra, SAuCEs, 
ENTREES, 
ETc. 


Sold by all 
Drug gists and 
Grocers. 


TRADE MARK i 


“ci Mii = 


AHI 
For Hor Drinks, Soups, 
Sauces and Entrees. Has 
the full flavor of fresh 
asparagus, appetizingly sea- 
soned. With Asparox it 
is possible to have aspar- 
agus for seasoning 
poses the entire year. 


pur- 


ASPAROX retains all the 

well-known _ beneficial 
properties of asparagus 
and beef. 


FULL DIRECTIONS ON 
KACH BOTTLE. 


Sold by all Drug 

gists and Grocers 

in two sizes, 25c. 
and 75c. 


N y Pall 
Go ae i 


Liss i A | i 


re > ANNI nn 
_Armours 
Borcakeare 
B ou ill on 


A piquant relish for pre- 
paring 
Oyster Cock'raits, Hor 
Drinks AND BouiLton, 
It should not be con- 
founded with table catch- 
up and similar prepara- 
tions, as it is not only a 
tempting relish, but a 


choice tomato stock. 


Sold by all 
Grocers in two 
SIZES, 25€. 


and 75C¢. 


Armour & | 
. Or any : 


MOU ANY 


Wi 


uli i 
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i tthe bob gm) | PANTASOTE 


HAS WON 


| Four Highest Awards 


The first being that of the CH1caGo WorRLD’s Fair, 
1893; the second the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE’'S 
Edward Longstreth Medal, in 1896; the third the 


The Charm of the 
Indian Basket 


LT Award of the NATIONAL Export ExPosITION, 1894, 
i an a By George Wharton James ql and the fourth the Gold Medal PAN-AMERICAN 
= EXPOSITION, 


Adopted by United States Government, 
Leading Railways, Transatlantic Lines, 
Furniture Makers, Carriage Upholsterers 


as the only satisfactory substitute for leather. 

















en pee <OTTmNT, 100, OY GOEL ASTON Sem | Pantasote having 
HOP! WEAVER AT WORK 

























cellulose ES 
or 
other 
dauger- 
ous 
sub- 
stances, 


1 RAMONA LUBO | 
i Pye sec aes | 4) | been on the market 
j The work of the Hopis, in “ Ramona Lubo is the heroine ' 
Arizor a, is the nearest approach MADE BY THE YOKUTS of a part of Helen Hunt Jack- ten years, has had 
to the basketry of civilization. This interesting collection of baskets is the work of Yokuts of / son's novel, ‘’ Ramona. a) | the test of time, 
a a the Tule River Reservation, near Px rtersville, California. The ! ee EE eT 1 which has estab- 
t.- ——= designs represent lightning, water, mountains and valleys. be — i 
poe ij lished it as 
bt i standard 
if F ALL the basket weavers of the world few have HESE Indian baskets are more than mere expressions ' | ‘estth 
; : : : ’ ce 
equaled, and none surpassed, those of Arizona, of skill. They reveal the Indian woman’s struggles | athe 
i} Utah, California, Oregon, Washington and the Pacific after the beautiful, and when one can read their designs | leather 
Northwest. The illustrations on this page are typical aright they show her religious aspirations and ideals. = 
specimens showing the many forms, weaves and designs They are at once her poems, paintings, sculptures, ie - 
i used by the Indians in these sections of the country. cathedrals and historical records. oontaiad 
ij i | no 
; 








Pantasote does not rot, peel or crack; is always flex- 
ible and looks exactly like morocco. It can be cleansed 
with soap and water, and is not affected by heat or cold. 

Made in plain leather grains or richly embossed 
designs in all standard colors, 


A Piece 18 x 18 in. for 25¢ in Stamps 


Free sample, 15 x 6 in., for your upholsterer’s name 
and a 2-cent stamp. 











CAUTION: The success of Pantasote has pro- 
TOGRAPN BY 6 ’ 4 James 4 duced many imitators, some of whom are also 
OF MANY CURIOUS DESIGNS 4 3 P . ; ied imitating our advertisements and announcing 
i/™* ili mo omen me : new and untried goods as‘ standard.” Genuine 

has ‘ Pantasote’’ stamped on selvage edge. 


THE PANTASOTE CO, 
Department B, 1} Broadway, New York City 








This collection of baskets includes 
the work of the Yokuts and Paiutis of 
the Tule River Reservation. 














SPOONS 


and 


ForkKS 





That 
Last 
a Life 





























€ we “« GRAPH BY W.H. > , PHOTUGRAPM BY GEORGE WHARTON JAME y (Trade- Mark.) 
FINE POMA BASKETS DECORATED BASKETS ‘ SOME FLEXIBLE BASKETS | The 
These baskets were made by the Made by the Pomas, called the “‘ royal 7 The originals are in the Plimpton 
Pomas, “the people of the red earth.”’ family ’’ in basket making. They live Collection. They are made by the 


white spots on 
this spoon indicate 
where sterling silver 
is inlaid at the wear- 
ing points before the 
spoon is plated, thus 
giving it the durability 
of solid silver at less 
than half the cost. 
Goods stamped with 
the above trademark 
are guaranteed for 25 
years. 

Sold by all jewelers. 
Send for booklet No. 172 R. 
International Silver Co., 

} : Successor to 


| : Holmes & Edwards 
S Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that it 


The basket-work made by this tribe is near Ukiah, in California. The sus- < Haidas and Thlinklets from the fibre 
the finest in existence. é pended feather basket is beautiful. of cedar and the exterior of spruce root. 























| lasts so. 
| Soap is for comfort and 
| cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness—per- 
fect cleanliness and comfort. 


Sold all over the world. 


INDIAN BASKETRY 
Taught by Mail 












Easily learned’ by anyone. A pop- 

ff) ular and lucrative pastime. Special 

outfit consists of commenced basket 

of genuine Navajo weave, enough 

materials to complete it, needle, 

we age, * | lan ind instructions, pre 

paid for @€1.00 (no stamps le es of materials 














and designs sent with ea h orde ro 2-cent stamp. 
NAVAJO SCHOOL OF INDIAN BASKETRY 
University, P. 0. Box 24 Los Angeles, Cal. 
AN INTERESTING COLLECTION f 9 ‘ 
This collection includes the sacred meal q i 7, Fe ae 3 SHORTHAND ‘ 
plaques used by the Hopis in the Snake oh. i, BOOKKEEPIN 4 ye ge 
Dance and other religious ceremonials; a. @ 4 as etc., successfully pws it mail or no 
i fa : Ce -harges. i. 10,000 stu- 
carrying-baskets from Alaska, and seed- ' p | charges. POSITIONS secured. 1 tu 











dents. Booklet free. Add. Dept. 57 
DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL., Nashville, Tenn. 





gathering baskets from Utah, etc. . - = ———— | 
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Miss Hadley’s Needlework Lessons 


A Series of Six Lessons: By Sara Hadley 


FIFTH 

T NO time has the use of lace been so 
prevalent and popular as it is this 
year. The number of those who can 


make lace was never so large, and the 
beauty of the work and 
fascinations of its making 
have never before been 
shared by so many. 

In the preceding 
articles of this series, and 
in the lesson to follow this 
one, will be found descrip 
tions of the beauties of 
the various laces; yet for 
artistic results quickly 
obtained and the variety 
of uses to which it may be 
applied few of the modern 
laces can compare with 
the Needle Honiton. It is 
suitable for centrepieces, 
doilies and dresser-scarfs, 
when combined with fine 
sheer linens or delicate 
net, and it is admirable 
for almost every form of 
lace decoration used in 
wearing apparel, such as 
collars both small and 
large, yokes, berthas, 
ties, scarfs, jackets, 
girdles, flounces, panels, 
and entire gowns for even- 
ing wear, and also for 
wedding costumes. 


ep 


RIDAL veils may have 

a handsome border of 
Needle Honiton lace with 
sprays of the same mate 


LESSON: NEEDLE HONITON 


with spiders and a simple twisted bar. To 
make the spider, first measure your space, 
and if an uneven number of lines—-say five, 
seven or nine—can be used, it is best for the 





LACE 


thread through the centre to form a stem. 
The thread is twisted back and buttonholed 
The background stitch illustrated is used 
in spaces large enough for three or more 
spiders. A single thread 
is carried across from 
braid to braid, across the 
space and then is twisted 
back half-way to the 
centre. From here the 
thread is carried to a new 
point in the space, secured 
to the braid and twisted 
back to the centre. 
Repeat this until there are 
sufficient threads to the 
spider. The centre is 
woven as in the illustra 
tion on the ‘‘Round 
Medallion Commenced.’’ 
~~ 

7? MAKE the _ border 

stitch, work from left 
to right across space a 
row of long single loops 
or Brussels stitches, each 
being the length of say 
three close stitches; work 
back, picking up each of 
these loops with one 
stitch, forming a sort of 
twisted line. This will 
give a square appearance 
to the stitches and will 
form a foundation for the 
four close rows to follow. 
Work from left to right, 
making three close 
stitches under each loop 
across space. Duplicate 


rial dotted all overthe net. SHOWING HOW THE DIFFERENT BRAIDS ARE APPLIED TO THE WORKING PATTERN this row of stitches back 


The wedding dress may 

be made with flounces of 

Honiton lace and net, the waist and sleeves 
being adorned in a similar manner. The 
handkerchief and fan and the prayer-book 
cover may be of the same materials. 





ROUND AND OVAL MEDALLIONS COMMENCED 


A Needle Honiton costume, while most 
beautiful and something worth keeping, is 
not very difficult to make, and can be made 
much more quickly than in some of the 
other laces. The braids in themselves are 
very pretty, many patterns giving the effect 
of completed stitches. The braids form 
most of the design, and not .so many 
kinds of stitches are required as in 
Royal Battenberg, Flemish, Needle 
Point and other laces. 

Baste all braids firmly to the working 
pattern and so that the right side of the 
lace will be next to the pattern. The 
large Honitons must be basted on both 
edges, as a single basting through the 
centre would not be sufficient. In cut- 
ting Honiton braids, separate at the 
stem, midway between the medallions. 
The small piece of the stem left must be 
laid back and buttonholed to the braid 
to prevent unraveling —see the illustration of 
““Honiton Ends Fastened.’’ This applies 
to all cutting of Honiton braids, whether 
large or small in design. It is very important 
to fasten the ends in this 
way, as otherwise the 
lace would not be at all 
serviceable. Baste the 
straight braid firmly, 
overhanding same at 
curves and turns. 


op 


SE three sizes of 
thread, the finest for 
joining and fastening 
ends, and the overhand- 
ing at joins and turns. 
The medium size is for 
the fine stitches to be 
worked in the border of 
the design. The heaviest 
thread is used for all the 
background work, which 
is mainly spiders and 
twisted bars. 

In the ‘‘ Round Medal- 
lion Commenced” will 
be observed two sizes of 
Honiton braid, also a 
straight Honiton braid 
which forms the stem and 
outer circle. These 
braidsare joined together 


weaving. Commence at the centre, weaving 
thread over one line and under the next, say 
five, seven or nine times. If desired the 
spider may be as large as the space permits. 





HONITON ENDS FASTENED 








BRAIDS USED IN MAKING THE PARASOL COVER 


The lines are single threads twisted back, 
forming double or twisted lines. 

In the ‘Oval Medallion Commenced ”’ 
there is shown the manner of carrying the 








again from right to left. 
Add two more similar 
rows, making four rows in all, the last of 
these rows of close stitches being completed 
at the left of space. From this point work a 
row of long loops like the first, and, working 





A BORDER STITCH ONE AND THREE STITCH 


back, pick up each loop once as in the first 
row, and before making another four rows 
of the single close Brussels stitches. Repeat 


these single and quadruple rows alternately | 


until the space is completely filled. 
The one and three stitch is begun with 
a single open loop worked into the edge 
of braid. Add three close loops, working 
same into the edge of braid. Repeat 
this tothe end of the space. Then take 
one stitch into the braid to start a new 
line, working back ; put three close 
loops into the single loop and work one 
open loop into the three close loops. 
Repeat this, working three close loops 
and one open loop, alternately, tothe end 
of the line. Take one stitch into the 
edge of the braid to start a new line 
and work another row of alternate close 
and open loops (or one and three 
stitches), and at the end of the row take 
a stitch into the braid for beginning a new row. 
Repeat these rows until the space is filled. 
The star stitch is suitable for use only in 
spaces of even width. The thread is led from 
left to right diagonally, 
from braid to braid across 
the space for a founda- 
tion, and back again, as 
shown in the illustration, 
from braid to braid until 
the thread is exhausted. 
Begin with the new thread 
on top of the stitches thus 
formed, working three 
loops over two threads of 
the foundation stitch on 
each side of the centre of 
each space. This forms 
a star-shaped stitch 
which is very effective. 
The star stitch is used in 
all the even and narrow 
spaces throughout the 
parasol cover. 


Sa 


which will appear 
in the next JouURNAL— 
will be the concluding 
one of the series. It 
will tell how to make 
the Royal Battenberg 


FINISHED COVER IN NEEDLE HONITON LACE USED OVER PARASOL OF RED SILK Lace. 


MY NEXT lesson — | 


E. M. MARBLE & CO. 


| 





Rubens 
Infant 


Shirt 
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Wrteraczinne Pee 


FRONT VIEW 








ieeestncn <r enna 


BACK VIEW. 


A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life pre- 
server. No child ought to be without it. 
It affords full protection to lungs and abdo- 
men, thus preventing colds and coughs, so 
fatal to a great many children. Get the 
Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may 
say. If he does not keep it write to us. 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers, therefore we want 
it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, 
merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to six years. Sold at dry-goods stores. 
Circulars, with price-list, free. 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


90 Market Street, Chicago 








on 
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The Neat-Handed Girl 
in the Sick-Room 


By Jeannette Weir 


A LIBERAL 


Introductory Offer 


A Beautiful Cushion or Pillow Design 
A Pair of Embroidery Hoops 
and Four Skeins of Silk 


A ae All for 


. oe 


HE blessing of health is a constant joy, a fountain of wealth, and 
each one of us who possesses the treasure may share it by 
helping to brighten the lives of those who may be less fortunate. 

The articles illustrated on this page, all of which may easily be 
made at home, are presented with the idea of suggesting some appro- 
priate gifts in token of sympathy and regard for an invalid —a few 
things to wear, to use, to comfort and to cheer. 






























x 
X 
THE SURPRISE BOX A WINDOW PANEL 
Place a glass panel in one On the reverse side of a inn BB Re 
side of a box to form aunique glass panel paste a floral is tinted will do 
holder for pictures, which picture. Decorate it with | in colors on without 
may be changed daily satin ribbon. linen of good Potter's 


| quality, and 
makes a very at- 
tractive and dura- 
ble pillow 22 inches 
square, The hoops are 
wood, regulation size, 
well finished and strong. 


Patent Holders 
and Wash Silk 
after once using. 
This Aolder with 
Braided Skeins is the 
greatest convenience 
known to embroiderers. 


The Silk is 
POTTER’S BRAIDED WASH SILK 


No better is made. Fast colors, all shades, works with 
unusual smoothness and convenience—macde in exact 
needle lengths, no thread to cut or tangle. It is kept in 
perfect condition until the last thread is used by the New 
Patent Holder. 

Ask your dealer for this outfit; if he hasn't it, ask him to 
get it for you; if he refuses, send us his name and address 
together with your own, and we will send to you direct, 
and then convince the dealer it is to his interest to carry 


Potter’s Silks and Stamped Goods 


Valuable Book of Instructions Free. 


WINSTED SILK CO. 
254-6 Franklin Street Chicago, Illinois 



























































A CROCUS BALL FOR FORTY WINKS OR MORE FOR THE CONVALESCENT ¢ Z 
Tie twelve bulbs to a sponge and This cover of white lawn will be found very refreshing and Soft leather slippers trimmed “E P) 
cover with moss. Keep the ball useful for a couch pillow. The ruffle, which is made of four with satin ribbon and_ steel mbroiderers! 
wet with warm water and hang in embroidered handkerchiefs, is set on with a row of beading buckles are extremely pretty You can now procure 
a sunny window.— By M. Swain. which is threaded with white wash ribbon. 


and comfortable. 


| Brainerd & Armstrong’s 


Just Out for 1903 


New Colored Plates 

New Designs New Ideas 

Contains the designs that 

will be the popular and 

Stylish ones the coming 

season. Don't spend 

your time on designs 
that will be “out of 
date"’ when finished. 

This book will keep you 

‘abreast of the times" 

r in working Center- 

pieces, Doilies, Sofa 

Cushions, etc. Special 

features among its 100 

and more fully illustrated 

pages: 

New Fall-Page Colored Plates 
no he found In any 
oth ook, 

yr Mountmellick Embrold- 

ery Work, 


y 





Embroidery FEd- 
ucation to begin- 
ners. Instructions 
simple and explicit to 
the smallest detail, 







AN AFGHAN DESIGN IN PINK AND WHITE 
Short crochet in fourth stitch of foundationchain. In next stitch chain 
three, then short crochet. Secondrow: chain three over short crochet: 
short crochet over chain. Finish with rows in star stitch with row of 
chain stitch between. Fringe of chains and loops. 


rr 


Destgns 
mbroldery. 
in Col- 
Drawn 


A RAY OF SUNSHINE EVERY DAY 
Cretonne in pansy pattern and yellow sateen for the lining were used 
for this ‘‘Sunshine’’ bag. Letters and little gifts from friends and 
relatives are inclosed, each one being tied with bright-colored ribbon. 
A convalescent will greatly enjoy drawing one token each day. 


Our silks in HOLDERS 
prevent knots and tangles. 

The empty HOLDERS entitle 
you to valuable prizes. All 
explained in the book. Send 
order to-day and ask for our 
1908 Book.” Mailed for 10 
cents, Aciiress 


THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


re 
Work, 

Imparts a 

complete 























4 REAL COMFORT TO SHIELD THE EYES MEDICINE-GLASS COVER 
Is a hot-water bag which may be The picture is sewed on a piece of sheer white Made of heavy white linen. The 
made even more attractive by a lawn by means of green jewels in two shades. Face rings are crocheted with white silk 
crocheted cover of pale blue silk the whole with isinglass and finish with black 


and serve to keep the cover in place. W 
lined with eiderdown. Tie with baby passepartout binding. By Mrs. J. A. Davis. Hot - ater Bottle 


— t — 


SI< SMALL SLAVES, To WAIT UPON you! 


ribbon. 





Ilere is a Bottle full of comfort; it will give 
real comfort, and is sure to be appreciated. It 
is soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits 
the body and sfays in position. Largest heating 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. A moist 
cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face 
in Neuralgia, Earache or ‘Voothache. lnds 
button together, making a perfect foot- warmer. 

5-inch diameter (face size), 61.00 
8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50 
11-inch diameter (8 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, MILES & Co., Agts., Montreal. 











HUMAN TALKERS 


are the Mexican Double-Yellow-Heads, the only « 





Parrot which imitates the human voice to perfection 
and learns long sentencesand songs. Young choice 


birds, with a written guarantee, only $12.00 if or- 
A BECOMING SACQUE: BY MRS. W. P. BROWN A CONVENIENT HANGER: BY MISS H. HERSHEY dered before Sept. 30. Suitable Cages $2.75 up. Cash 





or C.O. D. anywhere in U.S. Pierce, Neb., 7-2-01, 
One yard and a half of pink flannel and eight yards of figured pink ribbon were used Trace the figures on a panel and stain the dresses with ay D.¥ H. ts only 16 —agnenede wrthnas Ae _ N 
: : : yan . + P P Mtg . . : i. 88 “ 1 . rae ave rel all i and laugh to perfection. e could sing before he , 
in making this sacque. The conventional border in outline stitch, which is worked in viving. Use walnut shells for the faces and braided silk for suas  uonailine a G. W. KIRKPATRIK. GM 
white silk, adds a dainty and effective trimming to this simply made garment. The the queues. Fasten these with glue and then outline the GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. B, Estab, 1888, OMAIA, NER. 
Strings at each end are tied under the arm to form a loose sleeve. 


whole design with ink. Finish with brass hooks and nails. | Largest mail-order house of this kind in U.S. Hlus. Cat. fret. 
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Y THE sim 
B plest of 
means the 
bulky sections of 
color and adver- 
tisements of our 
daily news- 
papers may, after 
they have served 
their purpose, 
made to furnish 
an immense 
amount of amuse- 
ment and supply 
children, as well 
as older folks, 
with a source of 
enjoyment as 
novel as it is in- 
teresting and 
profitable. 
Think of it, 
too: a single 
copy of one of the 
large newspapers more than suffices to furnish 
the necessary building material for all the 
objects pictured on this page. Therefore do 
not throw your old newspapers away 


be 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF 
PAPER BRIDGE 


SO 


quickly hereafter, for there is more fun to be 
had out of them than you probably have ever 
dreamed of. 

A sheet of newspaper rolled into a tube, 
and fastened together at intervals of about 
stiff, 


four inches with sealing-wax, is quite 
and capable of bearing a sur- 
prising amount of weight. This 
you can easily demonstrate for 
yourselves. Then, too, these 
tubes lend themselves most ad- 
mirably to architectural forms 
in fact, there seems to be no 
limit to their usefulness in this 
respect. For instance, look at 
the illustrations of the‘ Brooklyn 
Bridge’’ and the ‘‘ Greek Tem 
ple’’ as samples of newspaper 
architecture. While these pic 
tures give an idea of what may 
be done, they do not begin to 
do justice to the originals. 


fi 
“A 


bg me tell you just how to go 
to work with this newspaper 
architecture. 





In the first place, 
all fastenings are made with 
sealing-wax. Begin by making 
a lot of paper tubes of various 
sizes and thicknesses. The 
diameter of some of the tubes 
should be two inches across, and 
of others only one inch. Then, too, make 
some of the tubes of one sheet of paper, and 
some of two or more sheets, as circumstances 
may require. Roll some lengthwise of the 
paper and some crosswise, so that you will 
have tubes of different lengths. Once pro- 
vided with plenty of building material you 
may proceed to work without interruption. 

To make a table similar to the one illus- 
trated below, use four large tubes connected 
with each other at the top and near the bot- 
tom with smaller tubes, joining them together 
with sealing-wax. If you have been careful 
in making the tubes and in joining them 
together you will have a table that will stand 
perfectly straight. A funny tablecloth may 
easily be made from the colored supplement 
of a newspaper. 

Other pieces of furniture may be made in 
the same way if there is a supply of tubes 
on hand. 





TABLE AND CLOTH 





By Meredith Nugent 


HE newspaper ‘‘ Brooklyn Bridge’’ may 
seem from the picture of it to be quite a 
difficult undertaking, but it is nothing more 
than a number of tubes fastened to each other 
with sealing-wax. The making of the news- 
paper tubes is practically all there is to this 
work, and with plenty of these on hand you 
can make almost anything your fancy dictates. 
The towers of the ‘‘ Brooklyn Bridge’’ are 
made on the same principle as the back of 
the old-time chair which is illustrated on 
the right. The slight differences between 
them are shown in the diagram. It adds 
to the stability of the towers to make the up- 
right tubes of four thicknesses of newspaper. 
When the towers are completed stand them 
apart at a distance of about eight feet from 
each other, and proceed to make the two long 
tube girders which are to stretch from pier to 
pier. These long tubes are made by slightly 
telescoping a number of smaller tubes into 
each other until the required length is 
reached. Fasten all of these tubes firmly 
together with sealing-wax. 

Now set in place the cables which will hold 
the long tubes firmly in position. Fasten the 
cables to the spanning tubes and to the inside 
of the tower tops, as shown. 


f 
oy 


HEN this is done lay a number of short 
tubes across the two spanning ones. It 
will not be necessary to fasten these in place. 
Over the short tubes lay long strips of 
newspaper to form a pathway. You 
can easily make a newspaper flagpole 
with a newspaper flag attached to it. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


There is no real difficulty whatever in con- 
structing this bridge. All that is needed is 
to make the newspaper tubes, fasten them to 
each other and place them in position as shown 
in the illustration. One of these bridges 
would delight any boy, particularly if he 
were allowed to make it himself. 

The picture of the bridge givesa much better 
idea of what to do than any set of directions 
possibly could give. 

The illustrations and diagrams of the 
** Greek Temple’’ which is illustrated below 
on the right show perfectly how this pretty 
piece of architecture is made. 

I would suggest that whenever possible the 
picture sheets of the newspapers should be util- 
ized where decoration is needed, as their use 
heightens the effect of the whole very greatly. 

In all cases carefully follow the illustra- 
tions and you cannot go wrong. 
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The 


Ladies 


ary the fun of 
it I made a 
newspaper imi 
tation of an old 
time rush-bottom 
chair, and it 
turned out so 
wonderfully real 
istic that it looked 
for all the world 
like a real chair 
covered with 
paper. Just how 
realistic it was 
you may judge 
from the repro 
duced photo- 
graph of it. Re- 
peatedly visitors to my studio have carelessly 
placed numerous articles upon it, and more 
than once have absent-mindedly started to sit 
down upon my piece of newspaper furniture. 

To make the chair, take four of the large 
tubes of two sheets’ thickness, and make two 
long tubes of them by sliding into the 
other for the distance of an inch, and fasten- 
ing them firmly together with sealing-wax. 
These are for the back of the chair. Now 
lay these on the floor perfectly parallel to 
each other and proceed to fasten the smaller 
tubes to them. First, cut these tubes with 
a pair of scissors, however, so that they will 
measure in length the width of an ordinary 
chair. If you happen to possess an old- 

fashioned rush-bottom chair, use it 

for all measurements as well as fora 
model. The one illustrated above is 
three feet and a half high. 

Like the other newspaper 
ideas this chair is so simple in 
construction that a bright boy 
can easily make one like it. 





AN OLD-TIME CHAIR 


one 


ea 
FTER you have cut the small 
tubes of the required size 
fasten one of them crosswise to, 


and eighteen inches from, the 
bottom of the large tubes. This 
is where the seat of your chair 
will come. Then fasten the 
lower rung in position in the 
same relative place as in an 
ordinary chair. To the top of 
the large tubes fasten a sheet of 
newspaper which should have 
been previously folded into 
shape like the square girder 
shown in the diagram at the 


foot of the page. Place the back 

rungs in position as shown in 
the picture of the chair. These back rungs 
should be very delicate as they give a light 
and dainty appearance to the chair. 

The back of your chair is now completed, 
and after standing it up against the wall set 
the front legs in position at the same distance 
from the back ones as in an ordinary chair. 
Fasten one end of a small tube to each of the 
back legs and on a level with the seat, and 


fasten the other ends to the front legs. Also 
put in another tube exactly on the same 
level, to connect the front legs to each other. 


Place the rungs in position as shown in the 
illustration. 

For the seat take three or four thicknesses 
of paper cut square; crease them diagonally 
from all corners, and fasten in position as 
shown in the illustration. This creased seat 


adds very much to the effectiveness of the 
chair, especially if it be made of the colored 
supplement. 














GIRDERS, STEPS AND COLUMNS 





A GREEK TEMPLE 
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THE 


[\NGELUS * 


— 


()% lazy vacation days =~ 
as well as at home 

after busy hours the ANGRLUS 

is equally welcome. It rounds out 
each day with the music you like best. 

Your piano is a treasure of music and 
melody —and you have the to it, if you 
have an ANGELUS. 

Hearing is believing. We assure you in good 
faith that the ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL is ab 
solutely unique, and we will mail you an attract 
ive illustrated booklet free describing its merits 
in detail. The 
knowledge its superiority 
about it. Your friends may have told you about 
the perfect piano playing with the 
assistance of the ANGELUS, 

When you realize that you can play the piano 
perfectly with an ANGELUS, then you will en 
joy piano music to a degree to 
expert performers. ‘The ill 


show you the ANGELUS. 
AGENTS 


John Wanamaker, J. T. Wamelink Sons 


ti, 


house 


key 


and musicians ac 
and are euthusiastic 


best singers 


produced 








possible 


only 
best music houses w 


New Yorh Piano Co,, Cleveland 
Geo. P. Bent, Chicago Estey Co., St. Louis. 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. Juelg & Co. 


John Wanamaker, W ashington, D.C 


Philadelphia. Junius Hart Piano House, 
Sherman, Clay & Co., New Orieans. 
San Francisco W. G. Woodmansee 


S. Hamilton, Pittsburg. Cincinnati. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Main Offices and Factory, Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


Piano Co., 
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STRAWBERRY, ORANGE 
RASPBERRY, LEMON 


Prepared in two minutes by simply 
adding hot water. 


Delicious, Dainty, Delicate 


Sold everywhere, 10 cents per package 
FREE OFFER,--If your grocer can’t sup 


ply you, send us his name with 5 cents for 


postage, and we will, during the month of 
September, send you a full size package, 
Sree, provided you mention this magazine. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO, 
LE ROY, NEW YORK 


—4eD» 
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100-Piece Table Set 
“Royal China” 


to you at factory price. 
profit of three 








You save the 
middlemen and = pay 
only $12.50 for this daintily decorated 
dinner set of fine porcelain. This set 
is gold-illuminated and in the beau- 
tifully colored floral effects there are 
three predominating colors from which 
to choose — pink, blue and green. 


$12.50 
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OUR PLEDG Send us $12.50 and we will 

send you this set, carriage 
prepaid as far as the Mississippi River. If 
you are not pleased, return it and we will re- 
fund your money at once. 


The set contains: 12 dinner plates, 12 break- 
fast plates, 12 soup plates, 12 preserve dishes 
12 individual butter plates, 12 teacups anc 
saucers, 2 meat dishes (one 12 inches and one 14 
inches), 3 vegetable dishes (two covered, one 
uncovered), 1 covered butter dish and drainer, 
1 gravy dish, 1 sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 
slop bow], 1 pickle dish. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


ROYAL CHINA WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Via Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 


railways. Daily and personally conducted excursions to California 
and Oregon. Special attention to organizing family parties 
Scenery unrivaled. Shortest time en route. Low-rate tickets. 


| Write W. B. KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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The Journal’s Puzzle School 


Each picture represents a boy’s name. For instance, No.1 is Theodore. Guess the rest, and tell, in not more than 25 words, what you 
know about the most famous Theodore in America. For your skill in solving the puzzles and writing the article we will give 





A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the Best Article About the Most Famous Theodore in America. A Check for $10.00 for a Correct List 
and the Second Best Article. A Check for $5.00 for Each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Correct Lists and 
Best Articles, and $1.00 each for the Next Twenty-Five(25). Thirty (30) Rewards in All, Amounting to $75.00, 





S ° l W ° Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. Thatalone. Do not write article on separate slip. Do not send answers sooner 
pecia arning than date given. 


If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. Hundreds are so thrown out every month. 


























AN ACCURATE STROKE! 


Of course — she’s an accurate girl. That is why 
she wears an accurate watch, 


THE ‘‘ FOUR HUNDRED” 


DUEBER- tact 
HAMPDEN to the 
WATCH Second” 


If you could question her opponent you would 
probably find that he wears one of the following 
Dueber-Hampden watches: 

SPECIAL RAILWAY, 23 and 21 Jewels 
NEW RAILWAY, 17 Jewels 
JOHN HANCOCK, 21! Jewels 

Made in the only factory in the world which 
makes a complete watch—case and movements, 
and guarantees both. 


































THE 

CARE 
EXACT OF A 
siz. WATCH 





A most 
enter- 
taining 
booklet. 
Will 
give you 
NOTE valuable 
THE NAME informa- 
ENGRAVED tion and 
ON WORKS. save you 
annoyance and 
repair bills. We send it with catalogue on request. 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH CO, 
10 SOUTH STREET CANTON, OHIO 


PING-PONG 


| (Registered Trade-Mark in United States and England). 


SOLE MAKERS 
PARKER BROTHERS 


SALEM, MASS., U.S. A. 


(For America) 
The Genuine and Famous Game a/ways 
bears the Trade-Mark name PING-PONG 
|| upon the Box and Rackets, and contains 
| | the copyrighted ‘Laws of Ping-Pong.” 
|| REFUSE SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS 


The genuine is always marked PING-PONG. 


Ping-Pong, $1.50 to $50 Per Set, 


complete with Rackets, Balls, Net, Posts and 
Laws of Ping-Pong. For play on Dining- 
Room Tables or Tournament ‘lables. 


Genuine “Match Ping-Pong” Balls 


Used in all the great tournaments in England 

| and America. By mail, $1.00. pe 
Kvery ball is marked | pine Fone | 

a | . 

Reese BERT byat Ping-Pong Balls 
co 3 | 
SHIP BVYUILOBERS 
ee! 






























































60 cents per dozen (by mail). PING-PONG 
Every ball is marked lrademark 


} 
| COMMON BALLS. 40 cents per doz. (by mail). 
| 
| 





~ oe *. BS 3 
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’ 


Ping-Pong Tables (Official Tournament) 
9 x 5 ft. (made to fold up). Delivered, freight 
paid east of Missouri River, on receipt of price, 
$18.00. House ‘Table (8 x 4), $14.00. 

Send for ILLUSTRATED LIST of 
ALL PING-PONG MADE 
(40 styles). 


PARKER BROTHERS, Salem, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Read These Positive Directions Use No Other Slip Than This Solution of the July Puzzles 
Put one guess on each line and say no more. —— tame Deantda 

When you settle on the name of the boy Then cut this slip out and mail it to shuren ap Aedarallaiaaiaaaaa 
that you think each picture represents, write Tue Puzz.e Epitor of — ; — ( 
s . : 4 : 3 5 OME JOURN, , ZLP 4 le 
it on the line after the same number as the roe Lane ord “ = sey a 7 Pierce 8 Hayes 9 Garfield 
picture on the slip on this page, and use onl 10 Lincoln 11 Dallas 12 Monroe 

I pag y No. 1 
this slip cut out of the magazine. No others ” PRIZE WINNERS 
5 i ej mS age By fe se 4 2 j i 
will be considered. Then, below the slip, on No. 2 First Prize — Mrs. J. L. Blizzard, Virginia. P L d BILLIARDS 
the white margin of the page, write your No. 3 Second Prize — L. A. Matthews, Louisiana. an 
25-word (or less) article. Do not write your or Third Prize — C. W. Francis, Indiana. 
article = a separate sii H y No. 4 Fourth Prize — Mary Linton Hudgens, Ohio. AT HOME IN ANY ROOM 

eee | Pp. Fifth Prize — Mrs. S. W. Beakes, Michigan. 
Send as many different sets of solutions as No. 5 





Portable $ 15 { $ 40) 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip . Other Prizes—Edna A. Tyson, Pennsylvania; Tui TABLE 














— No. 6 Isabelle Logan, Kentucky ; Mrs. Charles Reno, Kansas; : 1 : ; 
cut from ‘'The Journal's Puzzle School.”’ Mrs. J. S. Conwell, Indiana; Mrs. Lilian G. Ide, Illinois; rege des ee ee aan be Ay teres 
The same article of 25 words can be used on No. 7 Elizabeth F. Meyers, West Virginia; ane & Duffie, Recently improved. Place on dining or library table, or 
ea i ip if Arkansas; Mrs. George C. Lewis, New York; Dorothy our folding- stand; set away in closet or behind door. 
ia: ee ~ | Joesting, Maryland; Mrs. G. Frost, Missouri; George | ff Rich mattgany frame: Ved of anivated wood ste 

» aS you may see fit. No. 9.. ny. G. Bulfinch, Jr., New Hampshire; Grace H. Hiett, ions, regular pockets. 16 finest balls, écues; 40 implements 
Mail your letter so that it will reach Ohio; A. L. Baumgartner, Ohio; J. D. Brainerd, gratis. Sent on trial. Write for booklet and colored 
Philadelphia not earlier than September 6, and No. 10 Pennsylvania; Caroline Emerson, South Dakota; plates free; also name of your local agent. 
not later than the morning of September 10 No. 11 Leonora Moore, Alabama; Lottie May Green, Texas; The E. T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me. 
= . : : , ‘a Hattie Simmons, California; Sarah |. Boardman, New ALSO WIKE FLY SCREEN MF RS 
The correct solution of this month's puzzles No. 12 York; Emilee J. Rich, South Carolina ; Lura B. Webster, NEW YORK OFFICE - - 277 BROADWAY 


will be published in the November JouRNAL. Illinois; William A. Falconer, Arkansas; Mrs. Samuel nas 
Owing to lack of space, the little articles can- Heitshu, Oregon; Mrs. R. R. McLain, Colorado: Mary 


‘ NAME : Wallace, New Jersey. 
not b O : 
€ published. We cannot undertake to The names and addresses previously printed here | & TAN LiL R 
answer any questions about the puzzles. have been circularized by commercial houses. Hence, | 


sae P Oo 100 - oT yrigi : -s 
ee only the States, and not the towns and cities, will here- pete: ir indi 1d, Jo 4 7 Te 
NEXT MONTH: 12 MORE PUZZLES after be given, in order to save annoyance to our readers. | LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 


Give full name and address here. 
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A Talk With Tired People 


IRED people are spent people. 

They have used up their work 
ing capital and drawn heavily 
upon theirreservestock. They 
may go on a while longer, 
but they are on the losing, 
not the winning, side of life. 
Unless exceptionally dowered 
with grace from above tired 
people are apt to be fretful, disagreeable, 
easily irritated and readily disheartened, and 
nowonder. For the tired step drags, the tired 
head aches, the tired hand bungles, the tired 
soul misunderstands. And the more desirable 
it is that the march should be temporarily 
abandoned, that the tents of repose should be 
pitched, that the battered ship should put into 
port for repairs, that the tired-out person, to 
drop metaphor, should lie by a while to 
recruit the failing strength and receive a new 
reénforcement for future usefulness, the more 
impossible it usually seems to call a halt. 
As a rule, the tired member of the family is 
bearing a large share of the family’s burdens; 
the tired head of the firm is the responsible 
party in the concern; the tired breadwinner, 
mechanic or laborer, professional or mercan- 
tile man, the tired seamstress or saleswoman, 
the tired mother or housekeeper cannot pause, 
cannot take a year’s vacation, nor go on an 
ocean voyage, nor do any of the sensible and 
delightful things which physicians prescribe, 
and they of the full purse and the elastic tether 
find so practicable and so pleasant. 

Dear tired friends, when we cannot do what 
we would we must do what we can. We 
must not worry, for there is rest somewhere 
just before us if we can but wait and trust. 





Tired People Must Learn to Say No 

MY FIRST bit of advice to tired people is 

briefly condensed into four little words 
which we often dwell upon with emphasis 
when bringing up our children. We, too, must 
learn to say no to ourselves as a check on our 
too strenuous ambition, as a command when 
we unwisely stretch every nerve to finish a task 
to-day, although to-morrow would answer as 
well, and as a barrier when we are urged to 
new and arduous undertakings. All around 
us in the very air we breathe are incitements 
to press forward, to keep up the pace, to sur- 
pass our comrades on the road. Life is less 
simple in its necessities, fancied or accepted, 
than it used to be. Notwithstanding the 
present multiplication of conveniences and of 
labor-saving inventions, there are temptations 
on every side, and in our own nature, to 
exceed the safe limit of endurance and conse- 
quently to overwork. I am quite sure that 
overwork is put down on the books of that 
recording angel who keeps the tally of our 
generation, and notes the life history of every 
individual, as the chief sin of the modern 
saint. I am talking with good people to-day, 
kind, unselfish, charming and honest people, 
but they are greatly to blame in that they do 
not oftener say no to themselves along the 
nobler lines of allurement. Of the baser lines, 
the satisfaction of appetite, the purchase of 
needless luxuries in dress and belongings, 
the foolish strife to outdo friends and neigh- 
bors, nobody has a question that there ‘‘ No’’ 
should be promptly and firmly said. 


Change of Occupation is Good 


WE MUST learn to say no to the well- 
meaning and gently-disposéd of our 
acquaintances who are continually asking us 
to undertake affairs which need assistance and 
care, but which somebody else could attend 
to as well as, if not betterthan, we. Capable 
and accommodating people often relieve the 
idle and inefficient to the manifest injury of 
the latter. Some of us enjoy being in the 
midst of things; we love to take hold and 
pull or push as may be; we respond to every 
new solicitation till one day a break comes, 
suddenly or after repeated and disregarded 
warnings. Then, once for all, we are too 
tired to get back the old strength and we go 
sliding down the hill till we are altogether 
laid aside. As a measure of precaution let 
us learn to say no in time. 

Change of occupation is often the best 
way to restore tone when one is fatigued. 
The kindergarten teacher comprehends this, 
and skillfully varies the tasks and plays of her 
jittle band. We are God’s little children, 
and He provides for us numberless opportu- 
nities to step out of one set of duties and 
engagements intoanother. He even gives us 
a choice of moods; we need not remy in in a 
single mental state all day long. Gayety is 
remedial, and the tired person who can be 
amused will forget to be tired. Most of us 
are exceedingly subjective in our mental proc- 
esses, and it is well for us to step outside 
our own doors once in a while and look about 
us in the world. 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


A Good Play is Often a Tonic 

tT MANY persons dramatic representation 

acts as an unfailing tonic; they are the 
better for seeing a good play. The mimic 
scene transports them from the commonplace 
and fettering environment of the daily grind, 
and they are refreshed and invigorated by 
their hour or two at the theatre. Music has 
a spell of healing for weary nerves and for 
weary brains and muscles, too. Since David 
played before Saul, and charmed away the 
monarch’s demoniac possession, harp and 
orchestra and bugle have had their ministry 
of love for humanity in its times of tribula- 
tion. Witness the soldier, lagging and for- 
lorn, after a hard day’s tramp over rough 
road and black morass. He is fain to fall 
by the way. The feet are blistered and 
burning. The eyes are heavy. The knap- 
sack weighs aton. But the band plays, drums 
beat, fifes whistle, trumpets call; the music 
literally puts new life into the soldier. 

When we are tired let us court help from 
beyond us. My own feeling is that Charles 
Lamb’s idea of Heaven, to lie all day on a 
sofa and read novels, was not so flippant as 
it sounds. A good novel, a bright fairy tale, 
a book that one loves, has a marvelous lifting 
spell of its own, and the bent bow does relax 
when one may stretch out in chair or hammock 
and read the page which is an enchanted carpet 
to carry us from our prosaic actual existence. 


Happy Healthy Tired Folk 
OT all tired folk are to be commiserated. 
There is a most satisfactory sort of weari 
ness, the weariness which is the fit result of 
exertion carried on to the precise point which 
Nature meant us to reach. After a day’s 
work in the house, in congenial companion- 
ship, as, for instance, when mother and the 
girls are sewing on the pretty outfit of the 
débutante or making gowns for the bride; 
when after a day’s work in shopping one goes 
home with an agreeable sense of having spent 
money judiciously, and possessed one’s self 
of valuable articles perhaps long wished and 
saved for; when after a day’s sightseeing, or 
a pleasure-trip, one has climbed hills and 
fished in brooks, or driven across country, the 
fatigue is most welcome. It is a wholesome 
and desirable fatigue which insures healthful, 
beneficent and balmy sleep, “‘ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer.’’ We observe this in children 
who play with might and main the livelong day 
and go to sleep the instant their heads touch 
the pillows, dropping into sleep so profound 
that nothing disturbs them. They lie with 
every muscle relaxed and you may lift the 
little laddie from couch to bed, or carry him 
across the room, and he will not stir; you 
may shake the little girl in vain to waken her; 
she has gone on to the dreamland hills by the 
express from Slumbertown. People who are 
healthfully tired are in no need of sympathy 
Their strength will surely be equal to their 
day and nervous exhaustion will for them 
have no terrors whatever. 


Take Little Breathing-Spells 


USED to know a dear house-mother who 
anticipated in her practice many scientific 
theories of the present day. Asa girl I was 
often her guest, and her large family, con- 
sisting of persons of different ages, from 
old people to children, was a somewhat tight 
fit for a little house. Much privacy within 
doors was hard to obtain, but the mother had 
in summer her river road, bordered with wil- 
lows and fringed with flowers and reeds. 
She would leave her ironing-table, or her 
sewing, drop the whole household machinery 
in the very middle of a morning and go for a 
walk, returning with a bright smile on her 
face and hands full of Specimens for her 
herbarium. In winter, when she could not 
so easily sally forth for a walk, this lady pro- 
vided herself with a den, just a wee nook at 
the head of the stairs where she had a shelf- 
ful of books, a couch, a table and a chair, 
and when she was aware that her tones were 
growing sharp, and her grip on her nerves 
was uncertain, she went to her den and shut 
herself in. I think she read her Bible there 
and had her times of communion with the 
invisible Friend who is ever near His disci- 
ples to bless and restore them. But she 
by no means sought her den for purposes of 
devotion only. She found in solitude, in 
seclusion, for a little while several times a 
day, a very real refreshment and repose, and 
she simply went by herself and sat still and 
thought about nothing, when the cares of the 
moment were too much for her. We who 
drive ourselves with whip and spur when we 
are jaded would do well to avail ourselves of 
the relief afforded by a five-minutes’ rest, on 
the floor if we have no couch at hand, but 
somewhere without spectators and in freedom 
from even loving surveillance. 


Common-Sense to the Rescue 
INE times out of ten we may avoid a part 
of our weariness by a resort to common- 
sense, that saving salt of life. The eyes are 
warning us that they have been compelled to 
a relentless service for months and years, and 
that they require supplementary aid. Consult 
an oculist and have glasses fitted to the spe- 
cial requirement, and cease reading on ferry 
boats, in railway cars and in local electric 
conveyances. Shut the eyes fora few seconds 
every hour, and sleep in a darkly shaded 
chamber. 

The teeth dart their poignant complaint in 
pangs not to be ignored. Go to the dentist. 
Never bear an instant’s unnecessary pain. 
If pain can be assuaged appeal to the means 
which can most certainly be trusted. 

The feet ache when you walk; change your 
shoe; it probably is not well adapted to the 
shape of your foot. Always keep several 
pairs of shoes in use at the same time; sim- 
ply to take off one pair and put on another 
may make the difference between fatigue 
and ease. 

You are conscious of a twinge at the back 
of the neck, or a dull, persistent ache there 
when you have been busy and under a strain. 
Loosen your dress; let daughter or maid 
apply a sponge and hot water to the spot that 
aches and to the back of the ears. After a 
little lie down and, for that day, stop the sort 
of work which brings on this peculiar indica- 
tion of nervous susceptibility and strain. 


Living More Simply May Help Greatly 
po ygperrece ape pte about ways and means, the 
pinch of poverty, anxiety as to bills, in- 
ability to pay debts, losses and crosses in mat- 
ters of finance, are more surely distressing and 
more relentlessly wear out body and soul than 
all other causes put together. The deepest 
grief, the most persistent heartache, the utter- 
most sorrow, always excepting disgrace, are 
powerless .o use up vital energy as pecuniary 
anxiety inevitably does. If this is to be 
attributed to our American habit of idolizing 
show, which leads some people to engage in 
a style of living far beyond their means, 
so that the wolf is forever creeping near the 
sill, or growling at the window-pane, the 
remedy is within reach. Live more simply. 
Remove to another neighborhood. Abridge 
some expenses. Refuse to spend more than is 
earned. Cling tothe old furniture, to the faded 
hangings, to the threadbare rugs, but have 
peace of mind and be able to ‘‘ look the whole 
world in the face, for you owe not any man.”’ 
There are, of course, family crises when 
obligations multiply, as in prolonged illness 
with its attendant extraordinary expenses, or 
when several of the children are in school and 


college at the same time, and there cannot be | 


postponement of the cost of their education. 
Ordinarily, however, the rule of the home 
and of the individual in love with composure 
and independence should be not to incur 
expenses which cannot readily be defrayed; 
not to venture into that Slough of Despond 
known as debt, with even the tips of one’s 
toes. The most deeply furrowed, pathetic 
and hopelessly tired countenances on this 
earth are the faces of honest and honorable 
people, men and women of integrity, who 
cannot meet their financial obligations. 


Looking on the Bright Side 
SANGUINE temperament which forecasts 
the best, and fears not the worst, is a great 
blessing to its possessor, and so is a cheery, 
sunny disposition which sees the humorous 
side of things and can even enjoy fun at its 
own expense. Gloomy forebodings and a 
chronic habit of worry make life a weariness, 
and the melancholy victim of this physical 
and mental make-up spreads a pall over the 
brightness of others. If only the tired one 
would remember the words of the poet: 
‘““A merry heart goes all the day; 
Your sad tires in a mile-a,”’ 

How may one procure the blessed gift of 
the merry heart? It is not for sale in any 
market, nor can it be paid for with gems and 
gold, for its price is far above rubies, and 
earthly goods are as dross when compared 
with it. Our Heavenly Father sometimes 
bestows it on us at the start, and thrice 
envied among men may he be who inherits 
the capacity for seeing the bright side, for 
laughing when things go wrong, and for 
springing up with new courage after every 
disaster. It is magnificent not to feel one’s 
self beaten, and never to acknowledge defeat 
in any right enterprise. This temperament 
is too mercurial to be often tired, and too 
buoyant to be ever crushed. And sometimes 
the merry heart, though not inherited, is won 
by him or her who overcomes obstacles and 
gains the victory over material odds through 
steadfast faith in God. 
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‘ : ~ METAL 
BOTTLES BOTTLES 


FOR TOURISTS POR TOURISTS 


An ideal preparation for beautify- 
ing and preserving the teeth, sweet- 


ening the breath and purifying the 
mouth, 


ANTISEPTIC 


Hardens soft and bleeding gums, 
whitens and cleans the teeth. 

A Standard Dentifrice—endorsed 
by dentists as an aid in preserving 
the teeth, and by doctors as a pro- 
moter of good health. 

Sold by druggists at 25c. 

DR. GRAVES’ TOOTH POWDER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
TRIAL BOITLE FREE 








BEAUTIFIES 
WITHOUT INJURY 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder, 
the standard beautifier for two 
generations. Prepared of purest 
materials, entirely free from 
arsenic, lead, lime or anything 
injurious. Holds its high place 
in the esteem of the women of 

to-day by its intrinsic merits. 

Comes in wooden boxes, 
which preserves the delicate 
perfume. 

Sold everywhere. 

Full sized box sent on receipt 











of 50c. 
J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Ill, 
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OISON 
ivy isa 
bold, 


bad plant. It 
seems so 
subtle in its at- 
tacks, so bitter in 
its hatred, that 
we can hardly help believ- 
ing it our sworn enemy. 
But this is only our view 
of the matter, and plant 
lovers all know there must 
be another side tu the story. 
From its own standpoint 
the plant surely is most 
ingenious. That it is suc- 
cessful is evident from its 
abundance. Unless relent- 
lessly weeded out by man it covers our fence 
posts, climbs the trunks of our trees and 
clambers about our roadsides. 

The truth is, poison ivy has the qualities 
that win in life’s race. For one thing, it 
knows how to take advantage of the labors of 
others. The vital, active work of the plant 
is done by its foliage. The stem exists for 
almost the sole purpose of holding the leaves 
up into the air and sunlight. It has learned 
to put the least possible amount of material 
into its stem. It uses the trunks of other 
trees or posts or even walls to support itself, 
and thus saves for making leaves the material 
that would otherwise go to stem. There is 
in this a temptation and a danger to the 
plant that it will learn to rob its involun 
tary assistant of nourishment as well as of 
support by sinking its roots into the tissues 
and robbing it of sap. When once this 
process begins degeneration is sure. But 
to this temptation the poison ivy has not 
succumbed. It still works up its own sap, 
and solongas it does this it is probably safe. 

Do Not Touch Ivy, Even if it is Dry 

HEN, too, the plant has learned to cater to 

our blackbirds in the matter of fruit. These 
birds are particularly fond of the whitish 
berries which hang so tightly to the stem that 
they may be found late in the winter when 
fruits are scarce. Within this toothsome 
pulp are seeds so small and hard that even 
the gizzard of a blackbird fails to crush them. 
So these vagrants serve as the active dissem- 
inators of the canny plant, which thus gains 
a foothold in every fence corner, 

But, after all, the poison itself is probably 
the strongest clement in the plant’s success. 
Every part of the plant contains it; every 
season of the year finds it present and active. 
Even dry and dead plants will still poison if 
roughly handled by sensitive fingers. But 
one count brought against the plant is false. 
It wounds no one except in self-defense. The 
idea, very prevalent, that sensitive persons 
need only pass to leeward of it when it is wet 
with dew, is a mistaken one. 

The poisonous substance in the plant is an 
oil that is not volatile. It is, however, most 
persistent, and can be easily transferred from 
one object to the other. One person getting 
it on his hands and then washing and wiping 
his hands on a towel can later give it to any 
person who is unfortunate enough to use the 
same towel. Furthermore, a person treading 
on the plant can later transfer it to his skin 
on removing his shoes. If a person who has 
unwittingly brushed against it will promptly 
scrub his hands well with warm water and 
soap he can often remove all trace of the oil 
before the eruption appears. The same 
treatment, early in the attack, will some- 
times be enough to 
prevent its spread. 

The only plant 
likely to be con- 
fused with our 
strenuous foe is the 
Virginia creeper. 
This can be dis- 
tinguished from the 
poison ivy by the 
fact that its leaves 
each have five leaf- 
lets, while its 
venomous double is 
content with three. 


The Dragon-Fly 
ANY are the 
names under 
which the dragon-fly goes, but every one is 
unquestionably a slur. 

Some people call him the dragon-fly. 
The small boy very commonly speaks of him 
as the snake feeder or snake doctor, or pos- 
sibly the snake servant. His disciplinary 
parent, bent on using the fly as a bogy to 
ward off evil-doing, calls him the devil’s 
darning-needle, and solemnly and impres- 
Sively tells the refractory child that the 


Seeing Things Outdoors 


By Professor S. C. Schmucker 
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insect’s chief duty is to sew up furever the 
mouths of all those wicked little children who 
tell lies. 

The worst of these awful names is that they 
are all libels. The dragon-fly is as harmless 
an insect as haunts the riverside. I have 
caught them by the hundreds and handled 
them freely, and there is no mistake what- 
ever about it. 

An insect’s power to harm lies at one end 
or the other. A few have a small amount 
of venom in their bite: these are chiefly flies 
or bugs. A few have their egg-laying tube 
sharpened to a fine point and have connected 
with it a set of poison glands: these are 
almost confined to the bees and wasps. But 
this fellow can neither bite nor sting. His 
jaws are usually so small as to be unable to 
gather up a fold of skin; or, if large enough, 
can barely give a light pinch. Sting, the 
dragon-fly has none. 























THIS FELLOW 
HAUNTS THE 
WATER BECAUSE 
THERE HE BEST 
FINDS HIS FOOD"’ 





If any one will overcome his prejudice 
against this slandered insect and will catch 
him he will find him extremely beautiful. 
We often hear of the *‘ thousand eyes ’”’ of the 
fly, but few people ever see this compound 
eye. If oneof the big fellows, so common in 
September, be examined, the facets will show 
even to the naked eye, while a magnifying- 
glass brings them out very plainly. 


Beautiful Colors in the Wings 


HEN, too, the coloring of these insects is 
exquisite. Most colors are due to pig 
ments, but these belong to that wonderful 
set whose surface structure determines their 
beauty. They are the varying colors that 


change with every angle at which the light 
strikes them. They are the colors that 
gleam in the pearl and glow in the opal, that 
give to ancient glass its exquisite beauty. 
They are colors that, in an animal, are apt 
to be very fugitive and to dim soon after 
his death. 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE SCHMUCKER 


IT CLIMBS THE TRUNKS OF OUR TREES AND CLAMBERS ABOUT OUR ROADSIDES”’ 


TORTOISE HAS QUITE A 
TASTE FOR MUSHROOMS 


This fellow haunts the water because there 
he best finds his food. It has been seriously 
proposed to cultivate him for his great fond- 
ness for mosquitoes. In connection with this 
his one good name was suggested. 
proposed to call him a ‘‘ mosquito hawk,’’ 
but the name never clung. 

Then, too, the dragon-fly lays her eggs in 
the water and this brings her to our ponds. 
Often when you have lifted a stone from the 
bed of a stream a black, flat animal has scur- 
ried to the under side of the stone. This was 
a baby dragon-fly. 


Turtles are Dignified Reptiles 


eS aw your own business and keep your 

own secrets’’ isthe turtle’s motto. Of 
all our reptiles he is the most inoffensive. 
Snakes almost every one fears or hates; 
lizards give most of us a decidedly creepy 
feeling; but no one fears the turtle. He goes 
quietly on at his own slow gait, harm- 
ing no one and harmed of none. The 
lizard scurries for his life at the first 
strange noise. The snake slinks 
quietly from the pathway of the 
traveler, or, if venomous, may lie in 
intense quiet waiting the need for a 
stroke. But the turtle Goes not even 
interrupt the tenor of his way, but 
quietly continues walking or feeding 
until you fairly kick up against him, 
and then he simply pulls in his head 
and legs, curls his tail about himself 
and lies by until the danger, if any 
there be, has passed. ‘Then, as lei- 
surely and dignifiedly as he 
withdrew from impending 
harm, he returns to his previ- 
ous occupation, 

The truth of the matter is 
the turtle has nothing to fear. 
Nature has provided him with 
so excellent a coat of armor 
that he needs no weapons. 
The bones of his back and 
his ribs have grown wider and 
smoother, and have united to 
plates formed in his skin. 
These the animal has knit together so firmly 
as to make a stronghold into which he can 
most securely retreat. This box, being made 
of bone, is of course white. It is covered 
with a series of thin sheets of substance not 
unlike our finger-nails. It is this material 
from certain large, marine turtles that forms 
what is known as tortoise-shell, from which 
so many beautiful and useful articles are 
manufactured for sale. 


How the Tortoise Protects His Head 


UR common land-living box-tortoise is the 
best-protected member of his tribe. Not 
only can he, like all the rest of his friends, 
draw his head into the box, but the under side 
of the box is hinged and he can completely 
close the flaps. This arrangement is the more 
necessary because he cannot hide in the mud 
and water like his pond cousins, the snapper 
and the spotted turtle. These latter are the 
turtles we so often see as we approach a body 
of quiet water. An old projecting log holds 
perhaps a dozen of them, lying with out- 
stretched necks, enjoying tothe full the warm 
rays of the summer sun. For they are, in 
truth, children of the tropics. 

The food of the box-tortoise is as humble 
as himself. He has quite a taste for mush 
rooms, and it is astonishing to see how well 
versed he is in the matter of their edibility. 
I have seen him pass fine, firm amanitas as 
surely as if he knew that death lurked in 
their hidden cup 
and beneath their 
gauzy veil. Three 
feet farther on he 
ate of russulas that 
were certainly not 
nearly in as fine 
condition, but 
which lacked the 
protecting poison of 
their more sophisti- 
cated relatives. 

The horse-turtle 
of the woods, with 
his orange legs and 
the yellow patches 
on the under side of 
the shield, neither 
confines himself so 
sedulously to the 
water as the spotted 
tortoise, nor is he 
so well adapted to land living as the box- 
tortoise. He cannot refrain, when moving 
about, from showing his reptilian blood by 
emitting at times a low but penetrating hiss. 
This is quite sure to attract attention, when, 
if he had but been silent, he might easily 
have escaped notice, 
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The Watch Word 
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—has been for 35 years. From 
1867 to 1902, Elgin Watches 
have been the world’s standard 
pocket timepieces. Adjusted 
to position, heat and cold— 
most accurate of watches. 
Made by the world’s most 
skillful artists— perfect in con- 
struction. Guaranteed by the 
world’s greatest watch works— 
a real guarantee. Every gen- 
uine Elgin Watch has “Elgin” 
engraved on the works. Sold 
by jewelers everywhere. IlIlus- 
trated art booklet about Elgin 
Watches sent anywhere, free. 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Illinois 











Knox’s 
Gelatine 


The unanimous 
choice of a pure-food 
generation, Money 
saved on cheaper gel- 
alines is generally at 
the expense of purity. 
Be like the others and 
use Knox's only, if 
you value health and 
know ‘‘what’s good.” 


I Will Send My | 
Free Book 


“Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,” for your 
grocer’s name. Or in- 
stead, send a 2c. stamp. 
lor 5c. in stamps, the 
book and full pint sam- 
ple. bor 15c., the book 
and full two-quart pack- 
age (two for 25c.). Pink 
color for fancy desserts 
in every large package. 
A package of Knox’s 
Gelatine will make two 
quarts (a half gallon) 
of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


12 Railroad Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 




















There’s a right 





chimney for every 
lamp, and my 
name is on It. 


MACBETH. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 
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** FAITH, | CAN CUT A CAPER'’— SIR ANDREW IN ‘‘ TWELFTH NIGHT’ 
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** BEWARE MY STING’’— KATHARINE TO PETRUCHIO 






































PHOTOGRAPH BY KNOWLTON BROTHERS 


DANCING THE MINUET IN “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW" 
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“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW'’—‘‘ AT LAST OUR JARRING NOTES AGREE. . 
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“DO NOT WEEP. THERE IS NO CAUSE'’—QUEEN HERMIONE IN ‘‘ THE WINTER'S TALE” 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY KNOWLTON BROTHERS 
TITANIA, OBERON AND PuCK— “A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM”’ 
26 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY KNOWLTON BROTMERS pnoTogner” SY ENOWLTON Bn 
PERDITA AND FLORIZEL—‘* THE WINTER’S TALE” ‘“NoD To HIM, ELVES, AND DO HIM COURTESIEs"" 








SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 
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lrolyn Halsted 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY KNOWLTON BROTHERS PHOTOGRAPH BY A. 4. SCHILLARE 
KATHARINE BERATING GRUMIO, PETRUCHIO’S TANTALIZING SERVANT “SWEET BEATRICE”’ 
— 
fe) ‘* TWELFTH NIGHT’’— VIOLA AND OLIVIA 
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““WOMEN ARE AS ROSES .. . . WHEN THEY TO PERFECTION GROW ''—‘' TWELFTH NIGHT”’ 
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““MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING'’— ATTENDANTS ON HERO AND CLAUDIO AT THEIR MARRIAGE 
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50 Him COURTESiEs * — 


Nw OROTHERS PHOTOGRAPH BY KNOWLTON BROTHERS 
-"“ A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DKEAM”’ ROSALIND AND ORLANDO IN “AS YOU LIKE IT” POLIXENES DENOUNCING HIS SON FOR MARRYING—'* THE WINTER'S TALE" 
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PweToetare GY DLL ON 


Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School 


CIENTISTS in general agree that 
meats, the flesh of animals, yield 
their proteids more easily to the 
digestive apparatus of man than 
vegetables. We might correctly call flesh a 
partly digested food—the animal having 
converted the vegetable tissues into animal 
tissues, which are exceedingly well adapted to 
the growth and maintenance of the organic 
structure of the human body — and in our rapid 
method of living it seems to suit a greater 
number of people than the same amount of 
nourishment taken from vegetable foods. 

In our artificial life we find it difficult to 
digest the leguminous vegetables— peas, 
beans and lentils—which contain meat value 
and are useful in the building of muscles and 
tissues. Then, too, vegetables require care- 
ful cooking to make them palatable and 
digestible, while meats are easily cooked 
even by the uneducated. Heat intensifies the 
flavor of the meat; while boiling, as applied 
to vegetables, draws out their flavor and 
renders them insipid; hence, our fashion of 
covering them with common salt (chloride of 
sodium) to give them taste. 

Primitive man found no difficulty in build- 
ing muscle, brain and nerve from vegetable 
foods, and his bodily vigor was even more 
intense than our own. 


A Vegetable Diet is Better 


HILE meats seem necessary to the rapid 

development of the American people, I 

must contend that a well-selected vegetable 

diet will give greater health, bodily vigor 
and mental strength. 

The ratio of water in fish, flesh and fowl is 
quite uniform; the remaining constituents, 
however, show the widest possible diversity. 
In the domestic animal there is more fat than 
in the so-called game, which makes it less 
easily digested. In the cooking the fat melts 
and covers the walls of the tubes, which con- 
sist of albuminoid substance, making them 
difficult of digestion. In fact, the gastric 
secretions are hindered from easy solution of 
these materials. Too much fat, then, hinders 
the digestibility of meat. 

The fibres of meat vary in length in differ- 
ent sorts of meat; in the breast of a chicken 
they are short; in the crustacea they run the 
entire length of the meat. Meat containing 
short fibres is more easily digested. To 
shorten the fibre we cut or carve the meat 
across the ‘‘ grain,’’ making it more easily 
masticated; the contents of the ‘‘ tubes’’ are 
exposed, allowing the flavor of the meat to 
come out and the digestive secretions to 
enter. The connective tissue, the cord bind. 
ing together the fibres, is composed of a 
material called collagen, which yields gela- 
tine on boiling. The older the animal the 
more tough the connective tissue. 


Meat is Better After it is “‘ Hung”’ 


RESH meat—that is, meat used immedi- 
ately after the animal is killed —is tough 
and tasteless. It is by far better when hung 
until the “‘vigor’’ has passed off. This soft- 
ening of the flesh is due to a re-solution of 
myosin by acids that have developed during 
the hanging, and perhaps to a process of diges- 
tion caused by ferments, enzymes, contained 
in the muscles. This hanging aids in soften- 
ing the connective tissues and improves the 
flavorofthe meat. To get this action quickly 
brush fresh meat with a mixture of oil and 
vinegar, and allow it to stand for twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours. Two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and one of oil or melted butter is a 
good proportion. Brush after the meat has 
been cut into steaks or roasts, and then imme- 
diately put them into a cold place. 

A healthy stomach will, as a rule, digest 
beef and mutton that has been simply cooked 
—pbroiled, boiled or baked— with ease. Of 
the two it is reckoned that a slightly stronger 
digestive power is required for beef. The 
tenderloin of beef, however, is more easily 
digested than mutton, the method of cooking 
being equal. Veal and lamb—#in fact, the 
flesh of all young animals—contain more 
water, are less nutritious, less stimulating 
and less digestible than the flesh of ani- 
mals which are full-grown. They also 
contain more gelatine, more albumin and less 
fibrin, and as a rule are more difficult of 
digestion. The necessity of thorough cook- 
ing renders the albumin tough. Lamb is, 
however, much more wholesome than veal. 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
ELEVENTH LESSON: MEATS 


The former requires, when simply cooked, 
two hours and a half; the latter, four hours 
for digestion. These facts must always be 
taken into consideration when arranging the 
hours of meals; for instance, if veal has been 
the dinner meat, supper should not follow for 
at least six hours. Even this time would 
give but little rest to the digestive organs. 


Overeating Often Causes Indigestion 


perenne rt comes from eating an over- 

amount of food, or foods illy suited to the 
digestive apparatus, giving little rest to the 
digestive organs. Baked, roasted or fried 
veal becomes doubly indigestible as the fat 
melts in the cooking, forming a hard crust 
over the meat. Such meat is a poison toa 
delicate stomach. Braising, a cross between 
a bake and a stew, or careful boiling, are 
methods to be preferred. 

What applies to veal in general also applies 
to pork as far as its digestibility is con- 
cerned. The truth is that the danger of fatty 
acids is increased in pork on account of the 
greater amount of fat it contains. The lean 
part of pork is as nutritious as beef providing 
it is carefully cooked and not salted, but it 
must be remembered that it requires five 
hours to digest, against beef, three hours and 
a half, and if carefully cooked, only three. 
In pork thorough cooking is necessary to kill 
the parasites that may infect the flesh. This 
renders both fat and lean pork difficult of di- 
gestion. Boiling is, of course, the best method 
of cooking these dense meats, but we are not 
in the habit of boiling fresh pork. Boiled 
pork means salt pork, and here comes 
another objection—the hardening quality of 
salt cannot be overcome by cooking, and the 
meat is rendered still more indigestible. 

Use pork and veal sparingly if you use 
them at all. This rule might be applied to 
all meats. Be careful not to eat too much 
meat; once a - -.vugh; personally, 
even at hard labor twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four, every other day seems quite 
sufficient. Nitrogenous vegetables, and such 
animal foods as eggs and milk, produce a 
more continuous vigor. The wheels may not 
go so fast at first, but they go much longer 
and more easily and evenly. 


Fats Disagree with Delicate Stomachs 


; aas meats are stomach-digested foods. 
Fats, after they have been cooked, are 
difficult to emr!cienize and usually disagree 
with delicate ..omachs. Meats build the 
muscular lean flesh, and are not burned to give 
force and energy unless they are taken in large 
quantities and without carbonaceous foods; 
then they will be burned to contribute to the 
heat and energy of the body. 

The influence of heat on meat is to make it 
more indigestible; hence, we should use the 
simplest and lightest methods of cooking. 
To fry a beefsteak is to spoil it. Tender 
meats should be broiled, roasted or baked; 
this also applies to poultry. White meats 
should be thoroughly cooked, red meats 
slightly underdone; this does not mean raw, 
but just done; the coloring matter of the 
blood changed and the albumin slightly 
coagulated. Boiled meats are easily digested 
providing they are properly cooked. Chop- 
ping tough meat before broiling will make 
it agree more easily with the delicate stomach 
providing hot butter or a rich sauce is not 
poured over it. Chopped meats may be 
broiled or baked. All meats should be 
qt ckly cooked at first until seared on the 
outside, or sufficiently coagulated to prevent 
the escape of the juices, then finished slowly. 

Ducks, geese and turkeys are less digestible 
than chickens on account of the greater 
amount of fat they contain mingled through 
the lean flesh. 


Proportion of Meat to Use asa Diet 


” summing up, select for food the flesh of 

grain and grass eating animals. Mutton 
stands first as clean flesh; second, beef. 
After this there is little choice, as ducks, 
chickens, geese and hogs are more or less 
scavengers unless penned and carefully cared 
for by man. 

When meat is recommended as an article 
of diet it should form only one-fifth, or at 
most one-fourth, of a well balanced dietary. 
I have simply recommended it as a better 
form of nitrogenous food for persons of seden- 
tary habits than a purely vegetable diet. 


These analyses have been taken from vari- 
ous books of reference— Yeo, Pavy, Church 
and Letherby: 


Lean Fat Lean Fat Veal Fat Lean 
Beef Beef Mutton Mutton Pork Pork 


Water . . 58. 72. 53- 63. 39. 71.1 
Fat 36 29.8 4-9 31.1 15.8 48.9 69 
Salts 5. 44 4.8 35 4.7 2.3 1.2 
Nitrogenous 

matter 19.3 14.8 18.3 12.4 16.5 9.8 20.8 

Fish 
Partridges Fowl Flounder Salmon 

Water 71.9 77.8 80.4 64. 
Fat 1.4 1.0 2.0 12.2 
Salts 1.4 1.6 3.6 1.8 
Nitrogenous 

matter 23.5 17.3 14. 32. 
Extractives 18. 2.3 


When Baking Meat 
LL meats are practically baked the same. 
In beef, as a first choice select the stand- 
ing ribs and pin or aitch bone, next the chuck 
ribs. Sirloin roast is, of course, very nice, 
but it is expensive; sirloin is best for broil- 
ing. Put the meat into a baking-pan, resting 
it on the bone side. Dust it lightly with 
pepper. Dissolve a teaspoonful of salt in 
half a pint of boiling water; turn it into the 
bottom of the pan and place the meat in a 
very hot oven, about 400° Fahrenheit. The 
fat side will be up and as soon as it comes 
in contact with the heat will begin to melt and 
the water will evaporate. After the meat is 
thoroughly seared on the outside begin to 
baste it with the fat ‘‘ dripping ’’ that is now in 
the bottom of the pan. Do not use water, and 
do not sprinkle salt over the meat. It draws 
out the juices and hardens the meat. Reduce 
the heat of the oven to 260° Fahrenheit and 
finish, cooking fifteen minutes to each pound 
of beef, basting every ten minutes. If the 
heat of the oven is not even the meat may be 
turned; it is much better, however, if baked 
in one position, 


Boiling 

N COOKING meat in water we use the 
term ‘‘boiling,’’ although to have the meat 
in perfection it must never be boiled after the 
outside juices are fully cemented. Select the 
bolar piece, or round, or the tough end of the 
rump. Put the meat into a kettle of actually 
boiling water and boil for five minutes; then 
push it on the back part of the stove where 
it will simmer for twenty minutes to each 
pound of meat. The simmering point is 180° 
Fahrenheit. In this way the meat will be 
tender and juicy. Salt, pepper and other 

seasoning may be added after the first hour. 


To Broil Meat, Fish and Chicken 

WIPE and trim the meat. Place it ina 

wire broiler and then over a clear, hot 
fire, turning it first on one side and then on 
the other until the juices are cemented in. 
Then elevate the broiler about four inches 
from the fire, and broil slowly, turning once 
or twice. If the steaks or chops are one inch 
in thickness broil for seven minutes from the 
beginning; if one inch and a half broil twelve 
minutes. A two-inch steak will require 
twenty minutes’ careful broiling. 

For fish broil the flesh side first until 
thoroughly done, then turn and broil the skin 
side until a nice brown. Dust them with 
salt, pepper and butter after they are broiled. 

Chicken requires a quick fire at first and 
only a half-hour’s broiling. Broil first on 
the bone side until the flesh is half cooked, 
then brown the skin quickly. 


Domestic Fowls are Better Roasted 


LL domestic fowls are better roasted with- 
out stuffing; stuffing is usually damp, 
indigestible, unfit for food, and draws the 
juices from the flesh. Fowls, like other meats, 
must be put into an intensely hot oven until 
carefully browned, then cooked slowly and 
basted frequently. Water should only be 
used to prevent the pan from scorching until 
the fat of the fowl melts. Avoid putting 
flour, or flour and butter rubbed together, 
over the flesh of the poultry; the flour hardens, 
renders the outside indigestible and spoils 
the flavor. Cook it quickly at first. The flesh 
of fowls should be as juicy asa piece of beef 
and at the same time thoroughly done. 


ob 
Next month Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lesson will be on 


‘*Green Vegetables ”’ 
This will be one of the most important of the series. 








If 
you 
want 
a snap, 
take 
5 cents, 
hurry to 
the grocery 
store and 


Say 


Zu ZU 


You will get 
a package of 
the best 
ginger snaps 
you ever 
tasted. 
Don’t 
forget ! 
The 
price is 
only 
OC. 
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Published the Fifteenth of Each Month. 











By Helleu 


Y THE artist-genius of France, Paul Helleu, whose work in 
dry-point etching has startled European art and attracted 
the admiration of the whole world — this colored drawing 
in full size (3 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches wide), repru- 
duced in every detail— sent free with trial five months’ 

subscription to 7he House Beautiful. 

This small cut of the work is merely 1 miniature in size compared 
to the original picture to be sent you and is but a hint of the beautiful 
work itself. Not a lover of art in America but will prize possession 
of this masterpiece of the genius of the hour. As sent you on dry- 
point etching paper with the original details of touch and effect — 
bearing no imprint whatever save the signature of the artist — it 
proves a picture that reflects credit upon its possessor’s knowledge 
of eminent genius and the world’s developments in art. 

Paul Helleu began his art life as a painter in pastel, and made for 
himself a reputation in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. One day he 
called upon Tissot, the Christ painter, and found him at work on a 
dry-point etching. The process interested him so keenly that he 
took it up and practiced it until he surpassed his teacher. He is said 
to be able to finish a portrait at a single sitting, so marvelous is 
his knowledge of the effect of each stroke. His recent portrait of 
Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, who sat for him in Paris, is 
unexcelled in beauty of line and brilliancy of technique. An example of 
such art will be appreciated in any house, and all should act promptly 
to secure this admirable reproduction of an exquisite work of art. 














A Real Art Treasure 


(Helleu’s other works sell in New York and Chicago Art Stores for $30.00 to $100.00.) 


FREE 


WITH THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HE kind of people who will prize a genuine art-treasure 
like this is the kind to whom this magazine appeals with 
most vivid interest. It is an illustrated monthly magazine 
which gives the world’s best advice upon every feature 
connected with making a house beautiful. It is invalu- 

able for either mansion or cottage. It shows you wherein taste 
goes farther than money. Its teachings have saved costly fur- 
nishings from being vulgar; and on the other hand thousands of 
inexpensive houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from its 
advice. It presents its information interestingly in a very plain, 
practical way. Everything is illustrated. 

**The House Beautiful is a magazine which no 

woman interested in the beauty of her home can 

afford to be without. It is full of suggestions for 

house building, house decorating and furnishing, and is 

equally valuable for people of large or small income.’’ 

ELLEN M. HENROTIN 
Ex-Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs 

“ Its readers say it is remarkably worthy, thorough and useful. The 
magazine costs $2.00 per year. 
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A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE — GREATLY REDUCED FROM A 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION 


Copyright, 1902, by Herbert S. Stone. 
All rights reserved, 


An Offer Unapproached 


S AN inducement of a kind never before offered in the business 
of publishing, and to persuade you of the splendid quality 
azine and its value to the home woman of to- 
day, we will send it for five future months for $1, with this i 
superb reproduction of an original drawing in colors by Paul Helleu. mn L, 
With all full year’s subscriptions received at $2.00 we will add to 
our Grand Album of The 
selections and illustrations from issues of two years back. 
Both the picture and the album are prizes which money cannot 
Enclose $1.00 for five months’ subscription and 
2.00 for twelve months’ subscription and the picture 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, Dept. B, 11 Eldredge Court, CHICAGO 
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Pan-American 
Exposition 


GOLD MEDA 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas 
and delicious. 


: it is better. The flavor is better,— full 
It is absolutely a natural product : ‘no treatment” with alkalies or 
other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. No adulteration with 
flour, starch, nothing but the nutritive 
A trial will show what it is. 


ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter : 


and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. 
Sample Can (1-4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. B, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Home again—school again; 
vacation over— HETHER you try for 
back to the earnest life medals in class or in the 
athletic field, 
the greater work and try for greater 
table is the daily starting point and 


Quaker Oats 


is your best fare. Work like a man, but don’t be 
worked to death. Guard your strength. Hand- 
strength or brain-strength, the same rule is good : 
Don’t pay out more strength than you take 
in. Choose wholesome, sustaining food. 
Quaker Oats, for old and young, 
is the Strength Food. 










-whether you face 
prizes,—your breakfast 





A valuable Cereta 
Coupon in each 
package. 
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Helps for Housekeepers Suggestions for Fall Work 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Questions about cooking will be answered every month, but inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. Correspondents wishing replies 
by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes, 


OOD things to know when making cake are that in measur- 
ing the materials a half-pint measuring-cup, such as may 
be purchased at any house-furnishing store for ten cents, is 
useful; also, that a level teaspoonful is half of a rounding 

teaspoonful. When receipts call for rounding teaspoonfuls or table- 
spoonfuls measure two perfectly level ones, and you will have the 
correct amount. Remember also that pound cake does not require 
baking powder; that the batter should be thoroughly beaten, and 
the baking carefully done. By “ folding in’’ the whites of eggs is 
meant stirring them in the mixture carefully, cutting the batter, and 
folding it over and over. 


Fall Mushrooms may be washed and canned in the same way as 
other vegetables. Pack the jars very full; put on the covers; put the 
jars in a wash-boiler; partly cover with cold water and boil for one 
hour and a half. As the mushrooms shrink fill two jars with the con- 
tents of the third; sterilize thirty minutes longer; seal one at a time 
without lifting the lids. 


Grenadines are Made from a thick sirloin steak. Cut a piece of 
paper the shape of an ordinary mutton chop. Put this on the meat 
and cut the meat according to the pattern; by turning and cutting 
closely there will not be a particle of waste. Lard the top with 
ordinary lardoons. Cover the bottom of the baking-dish with two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped onion, the same of chopped parsley, and 
two bay leaves. Place the grenadines, larded side up, in the pan; 
pour over one cupful of boiling stock. Bake in a very hot oven for 
thirty minutes, basting several times. Take from the fire, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper; dish on a heated platter. Put two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and two of flour in the pan; mix with a pint of cooked 
stock; stir until boiling. Add a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet, a 
level teaspoonful of salt, and a saltspoonful of pepper. If you have 
half a can of mushrooms on hand chop them fine and add them to the 
sauce after it has been strained. Pour the sauce over the grenadines 
and serve at once. 


Fora Morning or Noon Wedding this month use chicken salad 
served on lettuce leaves, peanut or other nut sandwiches, and lemon 
punch. This is quite enough for the first course. For the second 
course have ice cream, fruit, and small fancy cakes. The materials 
for such a menu can be purchased in any section of the United States. 


Beef and Nut Sandwiches are also nice for a first course at a 
wedding. Put four pounds of beef from the loin into a kettle half 
filled with boiling water —the meat must be covered with the water; 
boil rapidly for five minutes, then push on the back part of the stove, 
where it will simmer gently until the meat is perfectly tender, for 
about an hour and a half. When the meat is half done add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one onion chopped, and two bay leaves. When the 
meat is cold put it through a meat-chopper, mixing with it during 
the chopping one quart of shelled, roasted peanuts. Add to this 
mixture two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce, two tablespoonfuls of tomato ketchup, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, and half a teaspoonful of pepper. Spread this 
between thin slices of white or brown bread and butter. 


Luncheon and Company Breakfast. The difference between a 
luncheon and a company breakfast is that the first course for the 
luncheon is soup, or shellfish followed by a soup, while for a break- 
fast the first course is either a fruit or a combination of fruits. 
Sherbet, or sorbet, as it is sometimes called, is water ice beaten 
rapidly while freezing, so that it is light and frothy. It is served at 
luncheons, dinners and suppers. Water ice is stirred only occa- 
sionally and is more solid and compact than sherbet. 


Fruit Will Keep in a Jar that is half full, providing it is sterile. 
The jar may be filled to the top, but if the lid is not sterile it will 
spoil or mould. 


Salads Made from Cooked Dressings rich in vinegar and but- 
ter in no way take the place of a wholesome salad. They simply add 
complication to complication. A dinner salad should be as simple 
as possible, covered with a French dressing made from oil and a very 


little vinegar. Cabbage is the best vegetable to use with a cooked 
dressing. 


To Make Rice Peach Dumplings. Sprinkle carefully half a 
pound of rice into three quarts of boiling water; boil rapidly for 
twenty minutes. Drain. Have the peaches pared and stoned. 
Spread down a dumpling cloth, and in the centre-— about the size of a 
saucer — put around a pat of rice half aninchthick. Put the half ofa 
peach, round side down, in the middle; fill the space from which the 
stone was taken with boiled rice; put over the other half. Take the 
corners of the cloth; fold them up, entirely covering the peach with 
the rice; tie tightly. So continue until you have the required num- 
ber of dumplings. Throw these into a kettle of boiling water, and 
boil rapidly for fifteen minutes. Cut the strings, turn the dumplings 
from the cloths and serve with cream, milk, or hard sauce. 


Frozen Peaches. Pare two pounds of peaches and take out the 
stones. Pound six kernels to a paste, add them to a pound and a 
half of sugar; then boil the sugar with a quart of water for five min- 
utes; strain and stand away to cool. When cold add the peaches, 
mashed; turn into the freezer and freeze. Half a teaspoonful of 
cochineal may be added if the peaches are colorless. 


German Pudding with Peach Sauce. Separate two eggs; to 
the yolks add half a pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, a cupful and a half of flour, sifted with two level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Beat thoroughly for a moment and then fold in 
carefully the well-beaten whites. Turn this into a shallow greased 
pan and bake in a quick oven for about twenty minutes. While this 
is baking pare and cut into halves four good-sized mellow peaches; 
cover them with a pint of boiling water; bring to boiling point, and 
press through a sieve. Return the mixture to the fire, and add a 


tablespoonful of cornstarch that has been moistened in half a cupful 
of cold water; add the juice of a lemon; bring to boiling point, and 
turn into a sauceboat. Serve the pudding warm. 


_ 


By Maria Parloa 


Household questions will be answered each month, but inquirers must 
give their names and addresses, Correspondents wishing replies by 
mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


ACH season brings its special duties. Besides the cleaning 
and putting in order of her house, the housekeeper must see 
that her bedding, draperies, woolen garments, etc., are 
clean and in order, and that the summer garments are put 

away in such a condition that there shall be no trouble or disap- 
pointment when they are brought out in the spring. 

Iam constantly asked questions like the following: ‘‘ My white 
garments, that were put away in the fall perfectly clean, have turned 
yellow; how shall I bleach them?’’ ‘I put away a lace and mus- 
lin dress that was not soiled, and now, when I want to use it, I find 
the neck yellow and dirty-looking. What has caused this, and what 
can I do?’’ ‘* My blankets became hard and gray in the washing; 
how can I make them soft and white?’’ etc. 

As to wash goods that are to be stored several months, wash them 
clean, and rinse in clear waters until not a trace of soil or soap is 
left. Dry in the open air; fold and put away unironed. 

Garments that come in contact with the body absorb in perspiration 
various fats and acids, which in time undergo chemical changes, 
thus producing a dirty, yellow stain on what had seemed a clean 
fabric. Shake all the dust from a garment that does not appear to 
require cleaning. Fold the skirt and pin in a sheet. Make a mix- 
ture of powdered starch and magnesia; place the waist on a clean 
cloth; spread the powder on the neck, under the arms, and on the 
sleeves at the wrists. Fold in such a manner that the powder will 
remain in place. The powder will absorb the fatty substances held 
in the fabric. 


To Wash Blankets. Select a clear, windy day. Dissolve one 
pound of white soap in a quart of water, and to this add two ounces 
of borax dissolved in half a pint of boiling water. Have the tubs 
half-filled with tepid water; put half the soap mixture in each tub. 
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Shake the dust from the blanket and examine carefully to see if | 


there are any dirt spots. If there are, spread on a clean board or 
table; dip a soft brush in the suds and rub gently until the soil is 
removed. Put the blankets in one tub of suds, and sop and squeeze 
to work out the dirt. Never rub or wring woolens with the hands. 
Press out as much suds as possible, and put the blankets in a second 
suds and wash as before. Next, rinse in one or two waters, having 
a suggestion of soap in the last water. Press out as much water as 
possible, using a wringer if you have one. Hang on the lines and 
when dry fold in a sheet and put under a weight. Have all the 
waters in which the blankets are washed and rinsed of the same 
temperature. Should the water be very hard, soften it with borax 
dissolved in boiling water—two tablespoonfuls of the powder for 
each tubful of water. 

Yellow soap contains resin, and for this reason it should not be 
used to wash woolens. The pound of soap and two ounces of borax 
are for a pair of good-sized blankets. 


Indexing Packages. In the ordinary household there is a great 
waste of time and nerve force used in looking up articles that have 
been put away in boxes or wrappers. All this waste time and 
strength can be saved by the use of numbers and an index-book. 
Get a fair-sized book; on each page paste a number and letter, begin- 
ning with the lowest and going up in regular order until the book is 
filled. Have a little box of corresponding numbers. When a box 
or package is to be put away write a list of its contents under one 
of the numbers and paste a corresponding number on the package. 
When an article is wanted look it up under the letter and number, 
and you can put your hand upon it at once. Calendars will supply 
the numbers, and the newspapers the large letters. 


mm 


Lead-Pencil Marks on Wood generally can be removed by rub- 
bing with an ink-eraser. 


Lace Door Panels are pieces of heavy lace made to fit smoothly 
on the glass panels of doors. The kinds of lace most used for this 
purpose are Irish Point, Renaissance, Battenberg and Point d’Arab. 


Irish Point is a name that is applied to several kinds of Irish 
lace. One of these is a pillow lace, which resembles old English 
thread. The Irish point which is used for window curtains, bureau 
scarfs, centrepieces, etc., is a lawn perforated with embroidery. 


Yellow Linen Can be Bleached in this manner: Make a strong 
suds with soap and hot water. Soak the articles in this for a few 
hours and then spread on the grass inthe sun. When they become 
dry dip again in the suds. It may take several days and nights to 
whiten them. If you have no place to spread the articles hang them 
on the line. 


The Prepared Burlap can be hung by any paperhanger. The 
paste is spread on the wall; then the back of the burlap is moistened 
with a sponge dipped in cold water, and the material is carefully 
placed on the wall. The prepared burlap costs thirty-five cents a 
yard, one yard wide, and in plain colors. You can have it made to 
order any width, color or design you wish. 


To Clean Tiled and Brick Fireplaces use the following prepara- 
tion: Put into a large kettle five quarts of boiling water, one pound 
of yellow beeswax and four ounces of soap, both shaved fine. Stir 
frequently until dissolved; then before taking from the fire add two 
ounces of sal-soda. Stir frequently until nearly cold. This will 
keep for months. When about to clean take a small portion and add 
its own volume of turpentine. Put a little of the mixture on a 
cloth and rub on the soiled surface. This preparation will clean 
wood finishes also. 


The Carg,of the Dining-Room Table is very simple. Once a 
week rub hard with a soft flannel moistened with paraffine oil and 
turpentine, then with a piece of soft old linen. Let it rest for an 
hour and rub hard with a piece of chamois or clean old linen. Give 
it a daily rubbing with chamois or linen. White spots on a table can 
often be removed by rubbing with kerosene. If the spots are very 
deep rub gently and rapidly with linseed oil and powdered rotten- 
stone. Do not use great pressure and be sure not to let the powder 
get dry. 
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Our first prize 
contest in Sep 
tember, 1901, 
brought us be- 
tween four and 
five hundred 
recipes, which 
were cooked and judged in 
public at the Philadelphia 
Food Show. ‘This contest 


those of 


that we are 


prizes in the 


20th, 1901. 
The present 


all the recipes judg 


as stated below. 


satisfactory. 








SECOND 


Grand Prize 
Contest 


$666.00 


Cash Prizes 
BEST RECIPES 


Teanv 


One Cash Prize of $50.00 
25.00 Each 


Four “ of 12.50 * 

Eight “ of 6.25 “ 
Ten sas of 5.00 “ 
Twenty “ of 2.50 “ 


1.00 


Of this $200 is offered specially 
to professional cooks, chefs, etc., 
for recipes for hotel and other 
large service, and $466 to house- 
hold cooks, housekeepers, etc., 
for home recipes. 


was from every point of view a 
perfect success, and it is only with 
the object of enlarging our 
recipe book, and gratifying 
our friends who 
have expressed a desire to 
enter another competition, 
opening this 
second competition. 
first contest, 
amounting to $555.00, 
were paid December 


contest 
willopen September Ist, 
and will close December 
Ist. We hope to have 


and tried, and to pay the prizes by March Ist. 


Full particulars, instructions and 
blanks will be sent to any address 
on receipt of one coupon from a 
Cream of Chocolate can, or of the 
amount necessary to pay for a can 
It is necessary to 
have Cream of Chocolate and our 
regular blanks in order to compete. 


Cream of Chocolate is the latest and 
best product of the cocoa bean; ab- 
solutely pure, very wholesome and 
nourishing. It isthe great food drink ; 
best for cooking, best for drinking, 
so simple that a child can use it; it is 
always economical, convenient and 
If your dealer does not 
supply you with Cream of Chocolate 
on request, we will deliver a %-lb. 
can, trial size, toany address by mail, 
25 cents, and a 5-lb. can, family size, 
to any address in the United States 
or Canada outside of Rocky Mountain 
District, for $1.97, P. O. Order. 


(oamaf (hocofate (empany 


24 Main St., Danvers, Mass. 
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Girls’ Problems 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps 
or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


AY I drop a single hint to the thousands of young women 

who are looking for work which will bring them money? 

Be more concerned about the quality of the work you offer 

to undertake than about the salary it will command. In 

the long run good work always brings a good price in the labor 

market. The young girl who is capable, persevering, trustworthy 

and absorbed in her work will rise; the one who is thinking only of 

the money she can earn will be apt to remain at the foot of the 

ladder. Take the work that is nearest you, and ask aid of your 

friends. Do not seek places among strangers, and away from home, 
if you can obtain situations among your own people. 


About the Wearing of Mourning 

We have a very large family connection, and it has been our cus- 
tom to go into mourning whenever a death occurs among our kin. 
Latterly I have been a rebel. I wish one never need assume a dress 
which is sure to be depressing and is often unwholesome. Please give 
your views. DorROTHY. 

This is not a question to be settled in an arbitrary manner. Con- 
ventional people will continue to feel that respect for the dead is 
shown by the wearing of black. In China a similar feeling is 
expressed by the wearing of white. The sincere mourner often feels 
that sombre garments and crape are a protection from intrusive 
gayety, and explain a disinclination for society. But a scrap of 
black might convey in symbolism as much sorrow as a sweeping and 
swathing veil. If a briefer time were given to mourning raiment, 
and it were not so costly, there would be less objection to its use. 
No other dress is so expensive, and none is oftener a tax on slen- 
derly provided pocketbooks. Women who do not like it are, ina 
way, benefactresses to the community in bolstering up those who 
have too little individuality to do anything which may provoke a 
passing comment. Still, to some persons a mourning garb is com- 
fort, and when this is the case it is unkind to oppose it. You would 
better do individually as you please. 


Seeing the Humorous Side of Things 


Iam sixteen years old, and I do my best to behave seriously, but I 
see a lot of funny things and I cannot control myself. It is dreadful 
to want to laugh at the wrong time. MARY. 

At sixteen it is the most natural thing in the world to laugh, and 
even immoderate laughter is excusable. I can sympathize with 
you, for I was once that sort of fun-loving girl myself. But you may 
control yourself if you try, and it is better if you can help it not to 
show your amusement in a place where it is out of harmony with the 
occasion. Still, in great seriousness, I want to say that a sense of 
humor, and the talent for getting fun out of little things, are valua- 
ble additions to any one’s pleasure on the road of life. 


Where Tact is Lacking 


How would you like to have a member of the family pounce on every 
little mistake you make in grammar, and in company correct you for 
yourerrors? My cousin Nelly has been a teacher, and she is very par- 
ticular. I woulda’ mind being set right in private. EMILIE. 

Your cousin is deficient in tact. Reproofs should never be given 
in public. There is never propriety in needless humiliation. 
People cannot live together happily unless they bear this in mind. 


“Far from the Madding Crowd” 


Iam amarried girl. I have a good husband and two babies, but our 
home is in a very lonely spot. Neighbors are few. Often we do not 
see a passer onthe road for days. When Jack is off on the ranch I 
sometimes grow blue. MABEL. 

There are those who will envy, as they read this plaint, the happi- 
ness of the little mother with her bairns and the silence and retire- 
ment of her life. What splendid chances you have for study, for 
reading, for music, for concentrating your thought, without too much 
dissipating influence from outside. When you feel the blues coming 
slip into your riding-habit and go off for a ride on your pony, or for 
a brisk, long walk. Life in the open air is the best of cures for 
melancholy. Keep in touch with the world by good reading. 


Marrying a Man to Reform Him 


Aman has been much in my company of late, and wishes me to 
become his wife. I do not feel sure that I love him, but I am sorry 
for him, for he has been what people call a black sheep. He is now 
trying to reform, and promises to give up every bad habit if I will 
marry him. Ought I to yield to his pleading ? EMELINE. 

Thousands of young women have been in your predicament, and 
many of them have been overborne by romantic sentiment and a mis- 
taken idea of duty and have married men in order to reform them. 
As arule, the man does not reform after marriage, and the woman 
begins a losing fight for contentment which ends in despair. To all 
girls placed as you are I say, with the emphasis of conviction, don’t 
take so greatarisk. There is no duty about it. The man’s plain 
duty is to reform and drop every evil habit before he seeks a wife. 


To Earn Money at Home 


I have leisure and would like to earn some money at home. Can 
you suggest something for me to do? Lois. 

I do not know what your capabilities are, but to earn money at 
home you must produce something which peop]: will purchase. If 
you can design, or paint, or write stories, or do artistic needlework, 
or take boarders, or give music lessons, you may carry out your 
wish, but you need something more than mere amateur skill. 


The Servant of Her “ Pretty Things” 


I have a very artistic and beautiful room, but it requires so much 
of my time to take proper care of it that I have little time left for any- 
thing else. Every pretty article needs attention if my room is to be 
kept clean and attractive. LouIsE. 

“ Artistic,’? which I notice is a favorite adjective with girls, is a 
word of elastic meaning. To be really artistic, a room should be 
adorned ona simple plan, and not overloaded with bric-a-brac. If I 
were you I would look over my room, select the really choice 
things, and then make a second selection from them, leaving only a 
few curios, vases and photographs about. Pack the rest away. 
You may wish to change effects by-and-by, and they may then be 
useful. Meantime, cease to be the servant of your things. Many of 
us are worn out by the despotism our possessions exercise. I wish I 
might persuade every girl to live the simplest life she can, and not 
to spend her strength recklessly on work which need not be done. 








Sunshine 


The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


HILDREN are never behind in the doing of good deeds. 

When they undertake anything it is generally done well. 

At the annual meeting of the Sunshine Society some of the 

delegates that came from the greatest distance were chil- 

dren. Little Mary Whish, from Albany, New York, is a tiny, wee 

bit of a girl, but she stood up and read her businesstike report so 
that every word could be heard. 

A Junior branch in Fairview, New Jersey, Miss Nellie Booz, 
president, gave more money as International Day dues than any 
other Junior club in the whole Society. These little folks worked 
hard at a fair on Decoration Day, the proceeds of which, sixty 
dollars, they sent to headquarters to be devoted to caring for little 
ones who are not so well off as they. These children are going 
to have several ‘‘ l-am-Talking-in-My-Sleep’’ barrels ready for 
Christmas. 


Little Ones Pine for Dollies 


FEEL quite sure, from the reports of the great number of ‘‘I-am- 
Talking-in-My-Sleep’’ barrels that are being filled for me, that 
this coming Christmas there will be a lot of extra dollies to send to 
our branches in India and Japan. Just to give you a glimpse of the 
real life in these two places I copy a portion of a letter from each of 
these presidents: 

Dear President-General; | have been very much interested in Sunshine since 
it first appeared in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and desire to become a mem- 
ber, bringing with me many Japanese women and children. Yesterday we held 
our first meeting, and fourteen of us oe ourselves into a ‘‘ Hikari no Kumi”’ 
(Sunshine class). [ told them all I knew of Sunshine and of the many ways in 
which we can “shine” here in this city of thirty-five thousand inhabitants. 
I am a Methodist missionary’s wife. The other members are Japanese, all 
bright, capable girls. . With best wishes for Sunshine, I am 

Very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) GANIA DEMAREE, 
President Ichibancho Branch. 


Part of a Letter from India 


MISSION HousE, JHANSI, INDIA. 

Dear Mrs. Alden: What a delightful department over which to preside! I 
ask for the little brown maidens in my school a share of the Christmas sunshine 
of December, 1902. I apply for dolls. How the black-eyed little girls in India 
do love them! se ow can such things reach India? perhaps you 
Sunshiners will ask. Let all the gifts be sent to the Sunshine ete al te 
addressed to me, to be forwarded to Jhansi, India. If sent a month or two in 
advance of Christmas the box will reach its destination intime. By helping as 
I suggest, the dear little folks at home will help us so much in our mission 
work. Thanking them in advance, and promising them a letter should my life 
be spared, Iam your earnest fellow-worker, 

(Mrs. J. F.) HELEN H. HoL_coms, 
President Sunshine Branch. 


These letters give you a good idea of the greetings that come to 
us from the far-off corners of the world. Were you here at head- 
quarters and could attend to the mail for just one day, you would be 
so interested that, like the rest of us, you would forget all about 
your dinner and would have to be fairly driven away from your desk. 

If you send a remembrance to be put into the boxes for our far- 
away workers please do not forget to inclose a few stamps to help 
defray expenses. 


From Our Secretary’s Annual Report 


HIS reminds me that, out of the thousands of delegates appointed 
by different branches to represent their work at the annual meet- 
ing, only six hundred could attend and hear the reports, so I will 
quote from the Secretary’s report. It touches upon the question of 
‘‘a mite for expenses,’’ and will explain to you what no doubt until 
now has been hard for you to understand. 

‘* The handling of the mail discloses the work of the Society more 
than any other duty at headquarters. Letters come from all parts 
of the world and from every condition of life. The same mail that 
bears a check for a large amount from the lady of wealth will bring 
one from a poor cripple containing a message of gratitude for some 
kindness shown. 

‘* The wonderful growth of the Society has thrown upon the general 
office an amount of work that cannot be realized except by a personal 
visit to headquarters. The mail averages from fifty to five hundred 
letters a day according to the season. During the holiday time ten 
stenographers, supplemented by all the volunteer helpers that can be 
secured, find it impossible to keep up with the mail. 

‘*T would like to improve this opportunity to impress upon members 
the importance of providing means for conducting the business of the 
general office of the Society. When you send in your contributions, 
say that a small fraction of them can be used for expressage or for the 
necessary expenses incurred by the granting of your request. A lady 
once sent us thirty-four dollars for a special purpose and it cost us one 
dollar and fifty cents to do what she required. It never occurred to 
her that it would cost anything to fill her order.”’ 


‘*Sunshine” is Spreading Rapidly 
T IS pleasing to know that our Society is so thoroughly established. 
This time last year our membership was only half enrolled at 
headquarters; now our card cabinet is almost full. We were about 
six hundred dollars in debt. We have paid that debt and canceled 
all other obligations. There are two thousand Sunshine branches, 
all working in harmony and every day reporting substantial work. 

New York State has assumed the responsibility of a Sunshine room 
in the new Naval building in Brooklyn. The Naval Branch, as hosts 
of a birthday party, raised in one day the necessary money to furnish 
this room. Their next undertaking is to build a home for aged 
Sunshiners. A piece of land and five hundred dollars have already 
been donated for this purpose. 

The Hartford, Connecticut, Branch, Mrs. John D. Tucker, presi- 
dent, has succeeded in furnishing a hospital ward with twenty beds. 
This is in the new Hospital for Consumptives and cost the branch 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

I must not forget to say that Memphis has a unique circle called 
‘‘ The Carriage Circle.’’ This is made up of members who loan their 
carriages certain days every week, and the invalids of the neighbor- 
hood are taken for a drive. 

The Knights of Como, of Lake €omo, Florida, dress in uniform — 
white duck trimmed with blue. They answer in a body all calls for 
Sunshine that they can possibly meet. Their last kindness was to 
take charge of a funeral. 


a 


ee for an Empty-Stocking mite-box so that you can have it 
filled by Christmas time. Address all your communications to 
Sunshine Headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Model “ Classique,” Style 401. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


A critic of refinement has _pro- 
nounced our ‘‘Classique’’ model 
(illustrated above) one of the most 
beautiful that has ever encased the 
musical works of an upright piano. 
It is the latest creation of one of the 
world’s most famous designers. Our 
greatest pride, however, is in the 
musical results obtained. Perfection 
in pianoforte construction could hardly 
be more nearly secured. Intelligent 
drafting and designing executed by 
the most skilful workmen, command- 
ing the best materials, result in un- 
equaled durability and tune-staying 
properties in Ivers & Pond Pianos. 
Beautiful half-tone pictures—enlarged 
—of our new models, Colonial Ren- 
aissance, Classique, Louis XV, and 
others, mailed upon application. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, 
we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. 
If the Piano fails to please, it returns at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. May we send you 
our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain 
our unique easy pay plans? Wecan thus practically 
bring Boston’s largest piano establishment to your 
door, though it be in the smallest and most remote 
village in the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








His Pasters Vou e 


Victor Talking Machine Distributers 
Chicago, Ill,—The Talking Machine Co., 107 Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill.—Lyon & Healy. 

New York, N. ¥.—Victor Distributing and Export Co., 
No. | Broadway. 

New York, N. Y.—C. Bruno & Son, 356 Broadway. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—W. D. Andrews. 

Boston, Mass.—The Eastern Talking Machine Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.— J. F. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 

Evansville, Ind.— E. K. Ashby Bicycle Co. 

Dallas, lexas — Sanger Bros. Dry Goods Co. 

Cleveland, O.— Cleveland Talking Machine Co, 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Metropolitan Talking Machine Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Western Electric Co., 933 Market St. 

New Orleans, La.— National Automatic Fire Alarm Co 

Cincinnati, O.—The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 

Baltimore, Md.— H. R. Eisenbrandt's Sons. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— P. A. Powers, 643 Main St. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Victor Talking Machine, Limited, Carle- 
ton Building. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Simmons Hardware Co, 

San Francisco, Cal.— Sherman Clay & Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Koehler & Hinrichs. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Carlin & Lennox. 

Lincoln, Neb.— The Wittmann Co. 

Omaha, Neb.—A. Hospe, Jr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—S. Hamilton. 

Detroit, Mich.—Grinnell Bros. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Stephen Girard Building Philadelphia 















‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


PIANOS. 
THE NEW SCALE Vischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 


and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Viano possesses. 




















62 Over 
Years 110,000 





Established Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Slobe- 
‘Wernicke 


“Elastic’Book Cases 














Capable of 
Varied and 
Artistic 

Arrangement 


And then the comfort of having a case that 
always accommodates your books —that can be 
enlarged at small expense as your books in- 
crease! When starting a sectional bookcase be 
careful to get the original, the best, the “ Elas- 
tic’ bookcase; which is not only the best but the 
cheapest. Fitted with perfection, dust-proof, 
roller-bearing doors and made in a variety of sizes 
and finishes. Carried in stock by principal dealers 
in large cities, or direct from factory. “G, W.” 
pays the freight. 


Ask for Catalogue A-102 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK— 380-382 Broadway 
CHICAGO— 224-228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON—91-93 Federal Street 
LONDON — 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C 





















Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing but the 
best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a piano? Our 
proposition will prove more entertaining than any 
you have had. Catalog and Jull information free 
on application. 

THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P. O. Box A Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















EMERSON 


PIANO 


is not the highest priced instrument 
made, but it is a Piano for those 
who buy but one in a lifetime. The 
price is high enough to insure a de- 
pendable Piano—one that is ‘‘ a// 
right’’—and yet low enough to meet 
the needs of a modest pocketbook. 
Illustrated catalogue and full in- 
formation regarding our easy pay- 
ment system free upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO Co. 
Department A 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


GL > La aaa 
Attractive Homes 


Are made more delightful by using ‘‘Pitts- 
burg Wall Papers.’’ Consult your dealer 
and send for our book; mailed free. 

The Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., 52 Fifth Ave., New Brighton, Pa. 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


* Suppose we ask The 


Ouestions will be answered every month on this page. 


Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done ™ 


Inquirers must give theirnames and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


N THE interests of the autumn brides I 
offer a few suggestions for a church wed 
ding, which is undeniably the ceremonial 
most in favor at present. 

When the wedding day has been ap 

pointed the clergyman’s services should be 
requested and the church engaged. The sexton is 
intrusted with the duty of having an awning at the 
church door, a man to open the carriage doors and 
call the vehicles when needed, and another to receive 
the cards of admission if these are inclosed with the 
invitations. 
charge 


The sexton has all the arrangements in 
on the wedding day and is entitled to a fee. 


HE organist should be secured, and in consulta 
tion with him the selection made of the music 
for the occasion. 

Florists are asked to furnish suggestions and 
estimates for the church and house decorations, 
though friendly hands may make one independent 
of their services, since plants may be hired. 


(CARRIAGES should be engaged for the bride, 

her tamily and the bridesmaids. ‘The bride 
groom provides the conveyance for the clergyman 
and for his best man and himself, as well as the car 
riage in which to drive with his wife to the station 
en route for the honeymoon. ‘These, the clergy- 
man’s fee, bouquets for bride and bridesmaids, 
souvenirs, gloves and ties for his best man and 
ushers, are the bridegroom’s only expenses — besides 
the ring and his gift tothe bride. All the expenses 
of a wedding are defrayed by the bride’s family, 
unless in exceptional cases. 


HE invitations are issued three weeks before the 

day set for the marriage and usually include 

the entire acquaintance of both families concerned. 

I shall be happy to give full particulars, as to the 

proper forms of wedding invitations, 
letter to any who may desire them. 


by private 


HE bride-elect chooses from among her dearest 
friends from two to eight bridesmaids. Not 
infrequently a sister of the groom forms part of her 
maiden escort. The maid of honor is usually the 
favorite sister or friend of the bride-elect. The 
ushers are the bridegroom’s intimate friends, but a 
brother and special friends of the bride are generally 
included among them. The best man is the bride- 
groom’s closest chum. 


HE bridesmaids’ costumes are chosen by the 
bride, but as the young women purchase them 
consideration should guide the selection. 


HE bride presents her bridesmaids with some 
bits of jewelry as souvenirs of the wedding. 
These should be all alike, and are generally bestowed 
at a luncheon or dinner, given in their honor, a week 
before the marriage. ‘The best man and ushers are 
often invited to join them if an evening festivity be 
given. The bridegroom also entertains his ushers 
and friends at dinner — shortly before the wedding 
—and presents a souvenir to each. 


eros E the celebration of a church wedding the 
bride requests the attendance of the bridal 
party at the church for a rehearsal of the ceremonial. 


N THE day of the wedding the ushers should 
be at the church half an hour before the time 
appointed for the ceremony, each furnished with a 
list of the relatives and friends for whom special 
places aredesigned. As the guests arrive, the ushers 
offer their arms to the ladies—to show them 
places — the men accompanying them follow after. 
The friends of the bride are seated at the left of the 
main aisle, those of the groom at the right. The 
front pews are reserved for the families. The bride’s 
mother arrives shortly before her daughter and is 
conducted by the head usher to her place. 


HE bridesmaids meet at the bride’s house and 
their carriages follow the one occupied by her 
and her father. 

The bridal party assemble in the church vesti- 
bule and there form the cortége. Their arrival is 
signaled to the organist and the wedding march 
peals forth at their appearance. The clergy- 
man enters from the vestry, followed by the 
bridegroom and his best man who stand at his left, 
partly turned to face the advancing procession. 

The ushers come first, two by two, followed by the 
bridesmaids, in pairs, six feet of space intervening 
between each couple. 

The maid of honor comes next, alone, and lastly 
the bride with her father. 


T THE chancel steps the ushers separate, fol- 

lowed by the bridesmaids, half their number 

going to the right and half to the left, forming a 
semicircle at either hand. 


HE bridegroom advances a step to meet the bride, 
who leaves her father’s arm to accept his. As 
they stand before the clergyman she drops his arm, 
they kneel for a moment, and the service begins. 
Her maid of honor stands at the left of the bride, 
to be ready to take her bouquet, and her father 
stands directly behind her until called upon to give 
her away. He then takes his place in the pew 
reserved for his family. 


leave 


fateful words spoken, the bride turns to 
the altar, the bridegroom offers 
right arm, and another wedding march sounds forth 
joyously, as the happy p2ir lead the way down the 
aisle, followed by the maiden attendants. The 
ushers bring up the rear. Or, if preferred, the best 
man may offer his arm to the maid of honor and 
each bridesmaid accepts that of an usher. 


his 


HE carriage of the bride and groom should be 

waiting, and as it drives off the bridal party 

take carriages in the order in which they moved 
down the aisle of the church. 


HE guests should not crowd to leave the church 

until the families of the bride and groom and 

the special guests have driven away. The organist 
continues to play until all have left the church. 


A MATRON of honor may replace the maid if the 
dearest friend be married. If flower-girls form 
part of the cortége to scatter blossoms in the bride’s 
pathway they immediately precede her. If they but 
carry baskets of flowers they follow the bridesmaids. 
A page, dressed in white, sometimes carries a 
white satin cushion, upon which the wedding ring 
is securely pinned within a wreath of flowers. 
bia bridesmaids occasionally enter from 
vestry, go down the centre aisle 


bride, and, turning, escort her to the 
A surpliced boy choir, 


the 
to meet the 
altar. 

singing a wedding march, 
may lead the procession to the altar. 
Where a maid of honor is the only feminine attend- 
ant the ushers may precede her or not, as the bride 
chooses. When there are no attendants the bride’s 
father remains near her, rejoining his wife after the 
ceremony. When a bride is given away by her 
mother she goes up the aisle with her nearest male 
relative, or quite alone. The mother merely rises 
in her pew to express assent. 


wedding 


RRIVED at the bride’s home, after the cere- 
mony, the ushers meet the bridal pair at the 
door, and, after a few moments devoted to the 
expression of affectionate good wishes by all pres- 
ent, the maiden attendants group themselves on 
either hand of the young couple. The ushers stand 
near the door, ready to escort the guests for presen- 
tation to the bride and groom. 

The bride’s mother stands nearest the entrance and 
all should speak to her. 

It is a graceful custom to have the bridegroom’s 
father at that lady’s side, while the bride’s father 
and the groom’s mother station themselves at the 
further end of the line composing the bridal party. 
Each may then present his or her friends to the 
other. Guests are not announced. 


NOON wedding is followed by a_ breakfast, 

either a simple little feast, when few friends 
are invited to the house, or an elaborate function 
where the bride’s parents have sufficient wealth to 
entertain many guests. In the former case, the 
friends may be either seated all together or grouped 
at small tables— which is customary where there 
are many guests — and the meal is served in courses. 
A separate table, prettily decorated with white 
flowers, is reserved for the bridal party. 


HE breakfast is served shortly after the guests 
have arrived. The bride and groom lead the 
way to the dining-room ; the best man follows with 
the maid of honor, the ushers with the bridesmaids ; 
the bride’s father escorts the groom’s mother, and 
the groom’s father takes in the bride’s mother, or 
that lady invites the officiating clergyman to go with 
her. She, as hostess, lingers until the last. The 
guests rarely go in arm in arm as at a dinner. 
The breakfast may be simpie or elaborate accord- 
ing to the taste or means of the host. 


Music is generally supplied. 
O* A TABLE in the hallway small white boxes 
are heaped, containing slices of fruit cake. 
Each guest is given one upon leaving the house. 
Te THOSE who have not received invitations 
announcement cards are sent immediately after 
the wedding. 


load any one be disappointed at the absence of 


suggestion concerning entertainments this 
month, here is a guessing contest, called ‘‘A 
Literary Romance.”’ 


The charming heroine, my friends, 

Was known as (‘* Alice of Old Vincennes’’). 

She lived when Indians were a power, 

And not (‘*When Knighthood was in Flower’’). 

And in those past times, quaint and olden, 

She fell in love with (‘* Eben Holden ’’). 

Then, while her friends began to marvel 

A rival came, named (‘* Richard Carvel’’). 

Each rival his keen sword did draw, 

And heeded not (** The Reign of Law’’). 

They slew each other, alas ! and then 

She married a man named (‘* Crittenden ’’). 

The merry bells rang loud in the steeple | 

And loudly cheered —~— (“ The Voice of the | 
People ’’). 

The two rode away on a double bike 

And lived in (‘* Stringtown on the Pike ’’). 

They did not gossip with each neighbor, 

But each one did (“ The Portion of Labor ’’). 

































“ Priscilla” 
Colonial Chair 


will last for generations. It is covered with 


terlin 


Best Genu ine tye pent 


e ah 


(TRADE-MARK.) 

It will always be a source of delight to those who 
love the genuine in design, materials and handicraft. 
‘The Priscilla is made of solid Cuban Mahogany of 
beautiful grain, highly polished. Edges of frame are 
artistically moulded. Filling is finest curled hair 
drawings with silk floss cushions, making it soft, 
luxurious and yielding. Springwork is the famous 
Karpen Guaranteed Construction, which U. S. Govern- 
ment always specifies. Covering is “ Sterling” best 
genuine upholstery leather. It is an excellent example of 


Karpen Furniture 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


every piece of which 
has this trade-mark 
on the rear right leg. 

re 


wrnitw 
SHIGAGaG 





= protect you against the many 


CAUTION y ; : 
ee gross deceptions practiced in the 


manufacture of es an r furniture, we have placed our 
trade-mark—as above—on every piece of leather 
furniture we make. “ Sterling’? means more than just 
genuine leather. It means “best genuine oak tanned 
leather.” As there are about a dozen qualities of 
upholstery leather you may buy a genuine leather 
chair and still have a very poorarticle. Buy ‘Ster- 
ling ” leather and be sure of the best. 


Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture is sold by 
dealers everywhere. If yours does not keep it write 
for the address of a dealer who does, and booklet 
entitled ‘Genuine Leather Furniture,"’ showing 100 
designs, and telling how you can be sure of getting 
the best genuine leather. 
S. Karpen & Bros., Karpen Building, Chicago 
Est. 1880. Largest Makers of Fine 
in the World. 


It Isn’t Heavy 


Weighs but 4 Pounds 


Only 5D Delivered 
The 
“Acme” 
Bolster 
Roll 


gives that chic 
finish and dress 
to the bed in day- 
time. It is acylinder 
of corrugated multi-ply 
paper, easy to handle, wonder- 
fully strong, never wears out. Cover with 
lace or other material to match the spread. 


Almost every good dealer from Maine to California has 
them; if your local dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
stating width of your bed, enclose express or money order 
for $2: we will ship an Acme Roll and pay the charges to 
any express point on or east of the Mississippi River. 
Money back if you want it. 


Upholstered Furniture 













Our handsome book “ Dainty Bedrooms” tells all 
about it. Mailed free on request. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


30 


Technical Education 


at home in Electrical, Mechanical, Stationary, Locomo- 
tive, Marine and Textile Engineering,—Heating, Ventilation 
and Plumbing,—and Mechanical Drawing 

Through the generosity of the founders, the School is able 
to waive the tuition in a limited number of scholarships each 
year, thus making the student's only expense postage and 
text-books. The Trustees wish to announce the withdrawal 
of this opportunity September 30th, and that after that date 
applications can be considered only at the regular fee of $50.00. 

instruction under regular teachers in the great tech- 
nical schools of Boston. Examination credits count 
toward a degree at resident technical school. For illus- 
trated Handbook and full particulars, address registrar. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF WERESPORSERCE 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


English engraving. Finest quality. 














September 


End of an Exceptional Oppor- 
tunity to Give Your Son a 























and Announcements in 
Seript, Roman and Old 
Samples free. 
Finest Quality Engraved Calling Cards 
Script Engraving. Roman Engraving. Old English Eng. 
50 for $0.75 50 for $1.65 50 for $2.15 
100 * 1.10 100 * §=2.00 100 * = =2,50 
Including Copper Plate. Samples sent Free. 

We will engrave your monogram, choice of TEN designs, and 
furnish two quires finest paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes 
in a handsome box, delivery charges paid, at these prices, with 

Monogram Stamped in any Plain € 
In Gold, Silver, Copper or Green 
In Hand il inated Work (2 po oe 1.50 
Send 5 cents for Stationery samples and Premium offer. 
We prepay all Express and Mailing Charges. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1622 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Have YOU seen that 
free book about the 
Ostermoor Mattress? 


It will interest you. Please send 


your name on a postal to-day. 





Our Free Book, “The Test of Time,” consists of 96 
piges, handsomely illustrated. It will show you that 
we have scored a tremendous success with our patented 
mattress. ‘Thousands of private homes are using it; 
the U. S. Government has adopted it as an improve 
ment on the hair mattress, and large hospitals use it 
constantly for its sanitary and rest-giving properties. 


Mattress Stuffing and Mattress Building 


l‘irst came the husk mattress; it was stuffed. 
came the feather mattress; it was stuffed. ‘lhird, the 
hair mattress; it stuffed. But all stuffed mat- 
tresses sag, pack, mat and lump. They require con- 
stant overhauling, they are expensive to buy and 
keep in order, and they are not sanitary. ‘Vhen, as 
the final development, came the Ostermoor Mattress; 
it is not stuffed —it is constructed and built into one 
perfect whole. It never alters its shape; it gives 
uniformly excellent service for a half century with- 
out repairs; it is vermin and moth proof; it is ab- 
solutely sanitary and antiseptic. 


Our Guarantee a Positive Insurance 


Sleep on the mattress for thirty nights’ free trial. 
Uf itis not all you have hoped for, and superior to 
any §50 hair mattress ever made, you get your 
money back hy return mail—‘“‘no questions asked.” 


Then 


is 





BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of 
“felt.” Look for the name “Ostermoor” and our 
guarantee on every genuine mattress. 

Standard Sizes and Prices: 

2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 sas $ 8.35) All 

3 ft. wide, 30 lbs. . 10.00 | ef 

3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 } 4® a 

4 ft. wide, 40 lbs. . 13.35 | ° wees 

4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 lbs. 15.00) ‘One 











WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 


Made in two parts 50c. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


WOODS & LOGANS 
MEDICATED COTTON COMFORTS 








Taking One to Bed 


Means ahealthful, comfortable sleep. 


Not heavy, but warm, ade by : 
new scientific process th: it sec uresthe 
best in comfort making at low cost. 


You can buy a Woods & 
Logan comfort from your 
dealer cheaper than you can 
make one. Write for circulars 

WOODS & LOGAN 
Germantown, Pa, 








Bishop Furniture 


(Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
is famous the world over for 
correct style, superior quality 
and one-third saved the buyer. 
No, 1660 HALL-TREE 
$18, worth $28 


An artistic hall piece — made of 
select Quarter-sawed Oak, with a 



















piano finish —has an extra large 
(full length) French beveled 
mirror, brass hooks, umbrella 


holder and commodious bo 
Worth at retail, $28.00, 


@ur price direct, 


x seat. 





on ap} i“ al, 


freight 

paid as 18.° save 
stated, is $10.00 
Keep it in your home five 


days, examine it critically, if 
not satisfactory in every re- 
spect,return at our expense— 
you are not out one farthing. 
Our Big Catalog is Free — 
It shows 600 pieces of high- 
grade furniture on which we 
Prepay Freight to all points q 
east of the Mississippi river, § 
and north of Tennessee, 
allowing freight that far to 
points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


<== 


One of 40 
Styles. 
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Good Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions of general interest will be answered on this page every month, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses, 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


The Value and Dangers of Hill-Climbing 


ILL-CLIMBING is an 
H exercise of endurance 
which allows of great 
exertion without causing a 
corresponding degree of 
fatigue. In climbing, exer 
cise and rest follow each other 
rhythmically. 

This exercise is fine for the 
lungs and the heart. The 
vital organs are all stimulated 
to extra exertion. 

When you are contemplat- 
ing a mountain trip it is an 
excellent plan to prepare for it. 
You can do this by slowly walk- 
ing up and down an inclined 
board, which any girl can arrange in the yard. Or 
you can walk up and down small hills, or even up 
and down stairs. You should always begin gradu 
ally, and as the ascent grows steeper you should 
take fewer and shorter steps. Try first a hill that 
is not steep. Do not change suddenly from a slow 
to a quick walk. It should all be done gradually. 

The best time for a climb is the early morning. 
You should then spend the afternoon quietly. The 
feet should be turned out in going up hill, but in 
coming down they should be parallel or directed 
slightly inward. The exercise in going down hill 





is much less than in the ascent, and the exertion | 


is borne chiefly by certain of the knee muscles. 

Climbing develops the thighs and calves. It 
brings about rapid changes of materials in the 
body, fat especially being consumed. The skin 
and kidneys throw off more waste material, 
the lungs work harder and take in more oxygen. 
The heart pumps faster and its muscles are strength- 
ened. The general circulation is quickened and 
stimulated. 

The clothing should be appropriate. The dress 
ought to be loose and of light weight, and above all 
the skirt should clearthe ground. The shoes should 
be easy and comfortable, with thick soles and broad, 
low heels, and if the climb is to be long and hard 
spikes or nails in the heels will be of great assist- 
ance. An alpenstock will also be very helpful. 

When the health is delicate, or the heart or lungs 
weak, this exercise, although it may be made of the 
greatest benefit, must never be indulged in without 
the supervision of a physician. The heart may be 
overexerted to the point of exhaustion. 

Great care should be exercised about food and 
drink taken on aclimbing expedition. Drink water 
only in moderate quantities at a time and not too 
cold. Be sure that it is pure. Lemon juice ora 
little vinegar in the water makes it very refreshing. 
The food should be nourishing, and it is often con- 
venient to take that which is in a concentrated form. 


Some Questions I am Asked 


Biting the Finger-Nails 
How can I stop biting my finger-nails ? 
GRACE, 
Nothing can help you but your own determination. 
Asa preventive in the case.of a child, I have heard of 
putting on mittens that were fastened to wire around 
the wrists. The wire was locked by a padlock. 


To Whiten Red Knuckles 
My knuckles are red. What can I do for them? 
Never wash your hands in cold water. Wear 

loose gloves at night after having thoroughly rubbed 

the hands with a good cold cream, or lemon juice 
and glycerine. Always wear gloves out-of-doors. 


Diet for a Bloodless Girl 

Please tell me the kind of food that a bloodless 
person ought to eat. Mary A. 

Milk, eggs, rare meat or rare meat sandwiches, 
meat broths, toast, bread and butter, oatmeal, 
purées of fresh vegetables, and fruit. For the thin 
anzmic, the simple starchy foods and considerable 
fat are also beneficial. Do not forget the value of 
fresh air and sunshine. 


Eyebrows that are Too Thick 


My eyebrows are too thick. 


They grow both too 
high and too low. 


How can I remedy this ? 
S,. mE 


Electrolysis would be the best treatment. The 
separate hairs might be pulled out by the roots. 
Much can often be done by training the eyebrows to 
make them more comely. The eyebrows, as well 
as the hair, should be combed or brushed several 
times a day. Then at night you might paste the 
hairs into good position with a decoction of quince 
seeds. ‘This will do a great deal toward getting 
them, and keeping them, within proper bounds. 


Superfluous Hair 

Please tell me how to get rid of a small patch of 
hair on my face. ANXIOUS GIRL. 

The best way of removing superfluous hair is by 
means of electrolysis. By this method the hair is 
killed and will not return. Nearly all the lotions 
and salves which are advised are not only harmful 
but they are also only temporary in their effects. 
Although the hair may drop out after their appli- 
cation the growth will return. For this trouble a 
skillful skin specialist should be consulted. 


Side-Saddle Versus Man’s Saddle 


HERE has been much discussion of late years 

concerning the best method of horseback riding 

for girls. Much has been written in support of both 

side-saddie and man’s saddle, but the weight of 

authority from various standpoints seems to favor 
the side-saddle. 

There is no question but that from the esthetic 
point of view the side-saddle is preferable. As to 
the costume, although the divided skirt, when seen 
in profile, can scarcely be told from the ordinary 
riding habit, it is only appropriate for horseback, 
and is most ungainly for a walk of even a few steps. 

From the standpoint of sport, most girls prefer 
to ride a horse already trained, but even if the girl 
be devoted to this exercise for the pure love of the 
sport she may ride in the side-saddle and still keep 
perfect control of her horse. 

There are various arguments against the use of 
the man’s saddle for girls from the medica! stand- 
point. It is claimed that considerable injury may 





| RIDING IN A DIVIDED 


SKIRT 


be caused by this method of riding. On the whole, 
the best way for girls to ride horseback is to use the 
side-saddle which is frequent] ychanged from one side 
to the other. Continuous riding on the same side 
often causes irregular development of the thigh 
muscles, especially if girls begin to ride as children. 

The open-air element is invaluable in this sport. 
As to the development of special muscles, if the foot 
is pushed only a little way into the stirrup, and the 
body weight thrown thus on the soles and toes, the 
calves will be developed. The muscles of the thighs 
are well exercised also by brisk horseback riding. 
And the lungs and heart are compelled to do more 
work in a shorter time. 

This exercise is a most fascinating and health- 
giving sport. It is exhilarating in the highest 
degree, for it stirs up the whole body from its slug- 
gishness, and at the same time is the source of 


constant pleasure —a great factor in bringing about | 


favorable results in any exercise. 








THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY IS BETTER 


and | 
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HE exhilaration and pleas- 

ure of the morning plunge 
is enhanced threefold by the 
introduction of 


Standard” Baths 


and Porcelain Iron Ware. 











No room in the house ap- 
peals so strongly to the fas- 
tidious and careful woman as 
a dainty, cleanly modern bath- 
room equipped with every 
Sanitary convenience. 


This illustration shows a modern bathroom fitted with 
Standard Porcelain Iron Ware as follows: 


5 ft. Shawmut Bath Tub Complete, . §36.50 

18 x 24 inch Lenox Lavatory, 25.00 

Edux Water Closet Complete, 30.00 
| and 

Oval Mirror with nickel-plated frame, . 24.00 
Plate Glass Shelf with Brackets, 10.00 

Nickel-plated Towel Rack. . 5.50 


Total approximate cost, $131.00 


Every piece bears our guarantee label in green and gold 
and has the initials ““S.S. M. Co." cast in relief on the 
exterior. 


We will send free on request our book, entitled * Modern 
Bath Rooms," which illustrates and describes many de- 
signs of interior arrangement and equipment, from photo- 
graphs of actual bathrooms, with prices and much other 
information of value to home builders or those who con- 
template remodeling. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
Box K, Pittsburg, Pa. 





























“ONEITA” 


Pat. Apr. 25th, 1893 


RIBBED Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. Made for men, 
women and young people. Most convenient to 
put on, being entered at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in 
great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ELASTIC 


























Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 
beauty in Nature’s own way 


HE cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 
tion effect on the skin that smooths 
out wrinkles, rounds out the beauty 
muscles, and gives perfect circulation 
of the blood. 
It is so constructed that it treats every 

} portion of the face and neck perfectly, 
even to the “ crow’s feet’ in the corners 
of the eyes. 
| GIVEN with amg | Roller eeneeee necessary 


abe wed aa 


For sale by all dealers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, 
Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Leeming, Miles & Co., Agts., Montreal. 


6 COLLARS—10c 


We send six Linen Turnover Collars, al! 
different designs: Bowknots, Floral and 
Conventional, with our new circular of 
Embroidery novelties, only 10 cents, 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass.,BoxL 










































The 
Care of a 


Woman's 


Watch 


The 
works of 
the modish 
watch for women 
are small and deli- 
cate, and require 
strong casing. The 
Jas. Boss Stiffened 
Gold Case affords 
the greatest pro- 
tection to these fragile 
timepieces, and saves 
its cost in repair bills. It 
is in every way the counter- 
part of the finest solid gold 
case—in size, appearance, and 
finish; in wearing quality it is equal 
to a solid case; in strength it is superior 
to a solid case. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Case 


is made from two thick sheets of gold 
with a plate of stiffening metal between 
that prevents bending and denting. This 
makes less gold necessary and prevents 
the watch wearing thin. It costs con- 
siderably less than a solid gold case. 
Guaranteed 25 years—many have lasted 
more than 40 years. Every genuine Jas, 
Boss Case has this mark stamped in- 
side. Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
Book on watch cases /ree on request, 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO. 
Philadelphia 
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We are 


Children’s 
Outfitters 


exclusively. For 
those who are unable 
to visit our store, 








The new fall 


Catalogue 


of Children’s Wear 
(ready about Sept. 
10th) will be of the 
greatest possible 
service. In ordering 
goods it will serve 
all purposes of a 
personal visit. 


In it over 2,000 articles are described — 1,000 of 
which are illustrated. 


Sent for 4 Cents Postage. 

WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 
Address Dept. 1 
60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 


BLOCH GO-CARTS 


“‘Handsomest cart in town’ —that’s 
what people say 
about the Bloch. 
It is more than 
that. It is the best- 
built and easiest 
running, and has 
the easiest, handi- 
est, and quickest 
. adjustment. 
. Send for book. 
Invalids send for book 
full of comfort- 
suggestions. We build our chairs 
from the beginning 
to the end and they 
are right and safe. 
We pay freight on go-carts, 
baby-carriages, and invalid 


chairs, all over the United 
States. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
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Eighth and Spring Garden Philadelphia 
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Mothers’ Meetings 


The Result of an ** Education” 


FRIEND of mine had a boy of 
average brightness and intelligence, 
healthy and wholesomely averse 
to spending much time at his 
books. While attending his home 
“ graded school’’ the boy was con- 
—) stantly urged by teachers and par- 
ents ‘‘to study at home” and win higher marks. 
Naturally, he spent his afternoons in recreation. 
This meant studying every evening. He soon 
began to complain of his eyes, but all in vain. 
The parents considered it merely an excuse for 
shirking his tasks. 

In a few years he was at a well-known military 
school famous for “ discipline.’’ The weakness of 
eyesight had developed steadily. At last with eye 
balls red as fire, he struggled on, unexcused, 
unpitied by his teachers — ‘‘ keeping up’’ with his 
classes by overstraining his tortured sight, occasion- 
ally inducing some friend to read to him. His 





| mother, accidentally visiting him, was shocked, and 





asked why he had not written of his condition. ‘I 
didn’t think it any use,” he answered simply; 
‘“because I had told you so many times that my 
eyes always hurt.’’ 

She took him from school at once, and to an ocu- 
list — but too late! One eye was quite gone —the 
other now barely suffices for vision. 

South Carolina. Mrs. M.A. O. 


Her Experiment with Six Children 
Part One 
Y SIX children had measles all at the same 
time, then my oldest girl had an attack of 
typhoid fever. We lived in a thriving town with a 
good public school. My youngest boy in school 
was at a standstill. Had remained three years in 
the first grade, with little improvement. The next 
boy was progressing little better, and the youngest 
girl had just begun. Of my two older children, who 
were well advanced, the boy of fifteen was very 
small for his age, and as stooped as an old man. 
The girl just a year older, and in the same class, 
was almost a nervous wreck before the close of each 
session; her eyes had nearly given out, and her pen- 
manship was utterly spoiled from the hasty copying 
of quantities of blackboard work. We moved to the 
country where we bought a little farm. 


Part Two 

Here, on our farm, I am teacher, and my chil- 
dren are doing splendidly in their lessons. Are 
confined but a short time each day. No night 
study. The girl rides horseback every day when 
the weather is not inclement. Bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks are the result. The boys are growing fast 
and strong with outdoor sport and work. ‘They 
hunt, milk the cow, get our wood. Cheerfully they 
do this, and they love our great open fires in the 
old-fashioned fireplaces. We spend most of our 
evenings in playing games, chatting, singing or 
reading. Have been reading aloud ‘‘ With Cortez 
in Mexico.’”?’ We are now reading ‘‘ The Old 


Curiosity Shop,’’ and are all deeply interested in 








sketches of great men’s lives, such as President 
Roosevelt’s. 
All my children are healthy. We took heroic 
measures. But the results have been heroic. 
Tennessee. Mrs. F. L. M. 


Good Reading by a Little Self-Denial 
M* HUSBAND, a farmer, some time ago decided 
to see what he could get in the way of reading 
matter for the family by giving up his smoking 
tobacco. He spent only about five cents a day, yet 
it amounted to eighteen dollars a year. By his 
willing self-denial we are now able to subscribe for 
two local weekly papers, one city daily, an agricul- 
tural weekly, and twelve monthlies — more than six 
hundred different numbers of all the publications 
combined, in the course of a year. 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. G. W.R. 


A Mother’s Novel Object-Lesson 

GREAT deal of trouble is usually found in 

teaching children to adhere to the practice of 
** keeping things in their place,’’ and as I had six 
children all under nine years of age, and only one 
working housekeeper, it became necessary for me to 
adopt methods to save work. So, in collusion with 
my housekeeper, I instituted a ‘* pound,” the unal- 
terable rule of which was “a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.’? Whenever the house- 
keeper or any member of the family found any arti- 
cle out of place they were at liberty to ‘‘impound 
it.’ The ‘* pound”’ was kept and presided over by 
myself. A locked room prevented any infringement 
of my rights as ‘‘ pound-keeper.’’ Every article 
entering there called for one cent to release it. At 
first caps, slates, slippers, pencils came teeming in 
—and corresponding cents for release — which 
formed a fund for purchasing something to further 
tidiness— such as waste-paper basket, paper rack, 
slipper cases, etc. Soon, by firmly demanding 


| ransom cents, the articles coming to the ‘* pound” 


decreased, and by the time my eldest son went to 
college there was rarely an article impounded. 
Ontario. M. E. McD. 


“To My Mother’s Wisdom” 
HEN I entered the High School I lacked a few 
months of being thirteen years old and was 
one of the youngest ina large class. I worked very 
hard during the year, but without any injury to my 


health, owing, Iam sure, to my mother’s wisdom | 


and firmness. 

At nine o’clock each evening, whether my lessons 
were ready for the next day or not, I was required 
to prepare for bed. My health, my mother said, 
was of much more importance than my studies. 
Though I sometimes went to school with my les- 
sons unprepared, my work as a whole did not 
suffer, for I brought to my tasks each day a body 
and mind fresh from a good night’s rest. At the 
close of the year I passed all of my examinations 


successfully, ranking fourth in a class of between | 


eighty and ninety scholars. 

I have often thought how very much better it 
would be if other mothers would take the stand 
that mine did. A GRADUATE. 

lowa. 


What Overstudy May Lead to in a Girl 

A‘ THE age of eight I was in classes with chil- 

dren of twelve; and urged on by too ambitious 
parents, not only did I keep up with my classes, but 
I also succeeded in advancing a year ahead of them. 
I was graduated from the High School at the age of 
fifteen. Later I taught in a village school of forty- 
four scholars. ‘To-day, at the age of twenty-three, 
Iam a broken-down, nervous wife. Yesterday the 
physician told me that as a result of my extremely 
nervous temperament, produced by overstudy, I was 
denied that most precious 
motherhood, 


blessing, the ‘joy of 

We buried a young brother last week. 

At the age of fifteen he lost his reason from over- 

study; six months later he died. Mrs. S. 
New Hampshire. 


A Teacher and a Mother 
Y EXPERIENCE as a teacher has been that, 
aside from light and ventilation, there are 
three good reasons why children find the work hard 
in school: First, few children of five—and two- 
thirds of them enter school at that age — are mature 
enough to go through school without at some time 
having to do work at home, or remain two years in 
a ‘grade. Second, not enough is thought of the 
need that growing children have of sleep. ‘Too 
many are permitted to go one or more times a week 
to various social gatherings. ‘They come home too 
nervous to sleep, and are at school the next morn- 
ing with neither mind nor body fit for work. Third, 
the child’s:stomach is treated as if it were cast iron, 
and if his health breaks down the school system is 
blamed. 
My experience as a mother is as follows: My two 
girls did not enter school until they were seven; 


they have never been up past bedtime during the 


school year; they have three nutritious meals every 
day, and though one is twelve and the other four- 
teen they have never found it necessary to bring 
home their books. They are well and strong. 
Nebraska, >. wy Ss 


The Remaking of a Little Girl 
OTHERS do wrong in keeping constantly be- 
fore their children thoughts of sickness rather 
than those of health. For instance, one of my 
friends, who literally gave her whole self to her 
only daughter most unselfishly, used to greet the 
child day after day in just about these words, as 
she came in from school: 

**Oh, Nellie, you do look so tired! Lie right 
down on the lounge, and mother will give you a 
glass of milk. I knew you weren’t well when you 
went away this morning, and I ought to have kept 
you at home. Does your head ache? 
your back been to-day? 
your tonic again to-night.”’ 

As might have been expected, Nellie was pale 
and puny, a sufferer from headaches, and backaches, 
and colds innumerable. A year ago she went away 
to visit an aunt and was away from her mother for 
some months. She is an altogether different child 
now, and her mother attributes it to a change of 
climate. But her aunt never told her she was look- 
ing ill. When she seemed listless she took fresh 
air and sunshine instead of medicine and the sofa. 
Result: bright eyes, rosy cheeks, springy step. 

California. I. W. H. 


How has 
You must begin taking 


How I Bought My Daughter’s Trousseau 
HE happiness of my married life, and the bless- 
ing that was mine in the possession of a little 
daughter, inspired me to plan for her wedding day 
soon after she came to gladden our hearts. Just 
about that time we were building our home and 
there was little or no margin for extras. Still, I 
contrived to save a penny a week for every one of 
the fifty-two weeks of the first year, two cents each 
week during the second year,’ three cents weekly 
throughout the third, and so on, proportionately, 
until her twenty-first birthday came around. By 
that time $120.12 had been saved, without effort or 
deprivation to any one, and it proved a substantial 
help in providing for her trousseau. ay Wee 
Pennsylvania. 





SPECIAL NOTICE — In the next (the October) JouRNAL, Professor Edward Howard Griggs, whose previous 
JOURNAL articles on ‘‘ The Education of a Child from Eleven to Eighteen”? made such a deep impression, will 


begin a new series of articles, for mothers, on “‘ The Moral Training of a Child.” 


articles the “‘ Mothers’ Meetings’ 


tions should be sent to this department for the present, 


During the publication of these 


’ department will be temporarily discontinued. Therefore, no further contribu- 











There’s wonderful WEAR in 





me) 





Made of pure wool fabric. De- 
signed by artists; cut and finished 
by skilled workers. ‘The same 
thorough-going excellence that dis- 
tinguishes Wooltex Garments for 
women is carried into the children’s 
coats, See them at your dealer’s 
or write for children’s fashion 
folder to 
H. BLACK & COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. 
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THE 


oward 


Good Sense 


Shoe 





There is But One Shoe 


fit to clothe the feet of all seven ages of man and woman. That 
is the shoe builded to create and maintain ** good feet ''—the 


COWARD ‘GOOD SENSE’’ SHOE, 


whose special virtues of construction and merit of wear and 
shapeliness establish it as the first shoe to put on, and the last to 
take off in a life-time. 


JAMES S. COWARD, 


268 to 274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. 








Mother should 
see that her growing 

child wears the healthy, 

vielding, comfortable E-Z 

Waist — the only perfect 
hy waist made for boys and 
girls. The 
E-Z supports 
the child’s 
clothing on 
the principle of 
an elastic sus- 
pender. The 
waist and bands 
are both of elas- 
tic knit fabric, 
which yield to 
every motion of 
the child. No 
“1 binding, cha- 
fing or restraint. No buttons 
coming off. 


EVERY 


4 








THE 
“at ‘TRADE-MARK 


Sample waist sent postpaid 
for 25 cents —if your dealer does not sell the K-Z, 
in which case please send us his name. Give age 
of child—boy or girl, whether bleached or un- 
bleached waist desired. Our booklet free. 


E-Z WAIST COMPANY 
104 Kingston Street 





ton, Mass. 
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AQOO Given to Women The “Dorothy Dodd” Shoe 


“Twill kill thee one hundred and fifty ways"’ 
said Touchstone in ‘‘ As You Like It.”” That is 


9 just what the average shoe tries to do to its 
wearer. 
66 Dorothy Dodd Shoe In my own mind I have always made a dis- 
tinction between a shoe fitting the foot and the 
a ges 5 5 a shoe. It is the shoe pmeed must 
+ e,°e yield. Let the foot remain as Nature made it. 
Prize Competition When I began designing my own shoes, I 
insisted that ‘‘/audtless-filting’’ must be to my 
shoe what the keystone is to the arch—the 
chief element in the — “* Faultless-fitting ”’ 
means a shoe that follows the lines of the 
Open to Women Only foot, allowing free, natural action, fitting very 
a closely under and about the instep and easy 
and flexible at the ball and toes, thus giving 





PRIZES amounting to FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS will be given elasticity and better poise in walking. 
to the forty-three women giving the best reasons why the ‘‘ Dorothy Dodd”’ re Se res we et 
Shoe is superior to every shoe in the following respects: : P ud 


My shoe 1s the only shoe that overcomes this 
adificulty. It holds the foot firmly at the 































66 ” 66 ” waistand supports the arch. It is a totally 
1 The Style of a Dorothy Dodd o different construction from every other 
2 The Faultless Fit of a ““ Dorothy Dodd oe! see made. 
. : : «“ ” “Dorothy Dodd”’ 
3 Extreme Lightness in Weight of a “ Dorothy Dodd cies tas tk tee 
. “ ‘ 
4 The Arch Supporting Feature of a “‘ Dorothy Dodd”’ —. 
(This Arch Supporting Feature relieves half the weariness of walking) henuky 
PT ett “ 
5 Flexibility of a “Dorothy Dodd” and —_ 
style 
which 
FIRST PRI 7 Fe 1000 means individuality 
and lifts above the 
commonplace. 
2d prize . $750 33d prize. $5 Pree aemee 4 hes 
3d “ . . 500 13th prize . $40 23d prize . $10 — ss - Pm a & 
4th“ . . 400 :) Sie se" .. 35th “ 5 prves age pon Me 
Sth “ . . 300 Sth “ . . 30 ae. + + 36th “ 5 omg Te ge wl 
6th“ . . 200 16th “ . . 25 26th ““ . . 10 37th “ - Dodd” Sho oo rd 
mm? .. ma"... 27th ““ . . 10 38th “ 5 ts OO ar $3 ° 
8th “ . . 100 18th “ . . 15 28th ““ . . 10 39th “ 5 > catia’ dike ieee 
9th “ . . 80 ma *,.. & a 40th “ 5 iaakeadt aide fas ik 
10th “ . . 70 a ee, 4ist “ 5 esas sae’ a 
m*.. & a... Oe Se *.. 8 424 “ 5 9 wearers © 
12th “ 50 224 “* . | 10 324“ 5 43a“ 5 this faultless-fitting 
Plea shoe. My little Style 
: ' , ‘ 3 ai 
To insure that the writer’s reasons are based on actual experience, it will be a ieee 
necessary before writing to purchase a pair of ‘‘ Dorothy Dodd” Shoes and wherein each shoe 
receive a ‘‘ competition blank ”’ signed by the dealer. is specified for its 
Article will be limited to 200 words. proper occasion, will 
Do not feel obliged to mention every point of excellence, but state your own ee 
experience. We want your ideas, not ours, in your article. S79 









what they should 
wear for any or every occasion. 





Competition open from September 1st to December 1st (1902). 

The Delineator will judge and award the prizes December 25th. Yours waiy 

The first three winning articles, with the names and addresses of all the ‘ : 
winning competitors, will appear in the February Delineator. 


Dorothy Dodd Shoe Company 


Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
























“Let the GOLD DUST Sp are-Itme 


twins do your work.” | Wo f y 
For Boys 


E WILL provide not only the work 

but the capital to start any bright 
boy making money after school hours 
and on Saturdays. We have already 
started THREE THOUSAND Boys. Some 
of them are making $8.00 to $10.00 a 
week regularly. 


MY, \ 
BONILLA 


\ 


en 
—— 





We want 1000 new boys at once 
to act as agents for 


b | THE SATURDAY 
2 | EVENING POST 


W We will send the first week’s supply 
elcome of 10 copies entirely without charge, to 
be sold at 5 cents each. After that at 





the special wholesal ice. 
Better for clothes, dishes, pots and pans, floors and doors—and yet more economical. GOLD DUST oe z yong, > money re- 
drives dirt before it—- makes everything clean and bright— lessens the housewife’s cares. With GOLD quired to start. 
DUST'S aid wash-day ceases to be ‘‘ Blue Monday.’’ It makes it possible to have snow white clothes 
without rubbing them to pieces on the washboard. ae 
n a Cash 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, $200.0 Prizes will be 


Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal—Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


distributed next month among 
boys selling 5 Copies weekly. 

















State if you wish to begin selling the 


magazines at once and we will send 
FREE TRIAL 











DON’T ROAST YOURSELF DON’T BE BOTHERED WITH ANTS 
-_ 


y irst week’s supply and full in- 
By standing over a hot stove. Make sum WATSO N’S i) No Money in advance. We send our you the fir ' , pply , 
My mer cooking a pleasure by using our nt- U ar } GEM IRONING MACHINE structions, including a booklet written 
STEAM COOKER WITH DOORS Drives g on 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. If it does not by our boys telling how they made 
Large ineal cooked over one burner. Wonder- a ae - , : save 9-10 of your ironing time, laborand | 
y ful saving of fuel aud labor. Get it for your Away his is a powder, not a poison, all your worry, return it. Costs 1 cent successes 
} home and summer cottage. Send for catalogue and may be safely sprinkled per a to heat by gas or gasoline. “It : — 
and speelal offer, Used on any kind of stove. weaeecaee. wherever you find ants, and they is all you claim as a labor-saving ma- Circulation Department 
AGENTS WANTED. $30 to $40 a week can be © will quickly vacate. Pleasant, Effective and Harmless. chine. OLUP F. Leg, St. Paul, Minn.” . 
made. Now is the time to gil cookers. I'rice 25¢, postpaid, or at groeers’ and druggist.’ Write for interesting booklet, “* Modern The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. Methods in Ironing 








4s Ontario Building, TOLEDO, OHIO | The Bristol Drug Co., % Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. Domestic Mangle Co., Box E, Kacine Junction, Wis. | 








ti 


oe tee er nae an 


that’s most healthful gives 
the most pleasure, and no other food is 
so delicious and nutritious as 


WHEATLET 


because every cereal analysis made 
shows a superabundance of life-giving 
elements in WHEATLET. The only 
mill in the world equipped exclusively 
for manufacture of whole wheat prod- 
ucts from highest premium wheat; 
that’s why. 

Full half pound sample WHEATLET for 
three two-cent stamps and your grocer’s name. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY 
“All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat,” 

713 Springarden St. Lockport, N. Y. 
$200. in Gold to Children under 16. 








‘‘As Palatable 
as Cream”’ 
















Send two-cent stamp for interesting Souvenir booklet 
aout California's World-Famed 2000-Acre Sylmar Olive 
Ranch and about the method by which 


Sylmar Olive Oil 


is processed the first day after the olives are picked, 
also receipts for Olive and Olive Oil cookery. 

We grow the olives, pick, grind and press them; filter 
the oil, bottle, seal and ship right in our orchard, and this 
is why the natural purity of Sylmar Olive Oil is preserved. 

Sylmar Olive Oi! retains all the rich, fruity flavor of 
Superior California Olives, and is sold under $1000 guar- 
antee of purity. 


SHIPPED FREE 


Many leading grocers have secured the agency for Syl- 
mar Olive Oil. If yours has not, send us draft or money 
order for $12.00 for a case of one dozen quarts. Prepaid 
to any freight depot in the United States. 


Los Angeles Olive Growers Association 


308 Bradbary Block, Los Angeles, (al. 





“*Where Model Dairy 
Farms Abound ’’ 


Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream 


is produced. ‘he process of preparing begins by 
proper feeding and treatment of the cows. ‘lhe 
pastures are kept free from bitter, bad-smelling 
and poisonous weeds, and every precaution is used 
to produce Pure and Wholesome Milk. 

This Milk is tested, sterilized, evaporated and 
canned under the supervision of a partner of the 
business. No foreign substance is added and 
nothing removed but a portion of its natural 
water. It’s just the thing for infants, invalids, 
convalescents or anyone with weak digestive 
organs. TRY IT IN YOUR COFFEE. It adds a 
delicious flavor. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. If he doesn’t sell 
Highland Brand send us his name and 
we will send you « sample can free. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING COMPANY 


Dept. A, Highland, Ill., U.S. A. 
“Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 











The 


us" PYROGRAPHY 


(Burnt Wood and Leather Engraving.) 


| OUTFIT COMPLETE 


Ready for Use $ 
Sent Anywhere for 
(We prepay express 


charges.) 
~ Seay None Better at Any Price 


It’s So Simple Any Child Can Work It 


YOU CAN EARN MONEY 
ALSO BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME WITH IT 


Purchase the outfit and with suggestions go to work. 
No more is needed. 
Physicians, save money on cautery outfits here. 


F. F. RICK & CO., 517 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















Originators in Pyrography. Catalogues free. 





| will require about three inches of covering. 


Following the 
Flowers 








By Eben E. Rexford 


luquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents who inclose 
stamps or addressed stamped envelopes 
will be answered by mail. 


EPTEMBER may be made a busy month 
by amateur gardeners. Those who are 
fond of Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, and 

~~ the other bulbous flowers of early spring 


¥ must plant them now in order to secure 
the greatest amount of bloom from them next 
season. Late-planted bulbs will give but few 


flowers and these will be inferior in all respects. 


In getting ready to plant bulbs spade the soil up 
thoroughly to the depth of at least a foot. Work it 
over and over until it is as fine and mellow as it is 
possible to make it, mixing into it, as you do so, 
whatever fertilizer you use. Those who can get it 
will do well to make use of old, well-rotted cow 
manure, which seems to be the ideal fertilizer for 
nearly all bulbous plants. Hardly too much of it can 
be used. Never use fresh manure it you want healthy 
plants. Bulbs are better off with no fertilizer at 
ali than with this. If barnyard fertilizers are not 
obtainable substitute bonemeal, using that which is 
fine, like flour, in order that the bulbs may at once 
get the benefit of it. Coarse bonemeal acts slowly. 


Plant your bulbs as soon as possible after they 
are received, as by exposure to light and air they 
part rapidly with their vitality. In order that there 
may be as little delay as possible in getting them 
into the ground make your beds as soon as you give 
your order. If this is done the bulbs may be 
planted as soon as received. 


Put Hyacinths, Tulips and 
four inches below the surface. 


Daffodils at least 
The smaller bulbs 
The 


| larger bulbs should be set from four to six inches 


apart, the smaller ones not more than three if a 
solid mass of color is desired. 

I would advise keeping each kind by itself. 
Tulips, Hyacinths and Daffodils do not combine 
well; and this is equally true of the smaller sorts. 

If color contrast is desired it will be necessary to 
purchase stock in which each color is by itself. 
This may necessitate a little more expense, but the 
result will amply repay one for the extra investment. 


Tam often asked the question, ‘‘ Where would you 
locate the bulb beds ?’’ Tinvariablyreply,‘‘ Nearthe 
house, if possible.’’ Have them where their flowers 
can be enjoyed to the utmost. They will come ata 
season when the ground is wet and cold, and the 
pleasure they are capable of giving will be sadly 
wasted if they are in some out-of-the way place, 
which necessitates a special effort in making them a 
visit. Therefore, plant them near the paths and 
under the windows, where they can be seen at all 
times without any trouble. Their beds can be used 
for annuals later in the season without any injury to 
them, as the roots of the annuals will not penetrate 
the ground to any great depth. 


All bulbs should be covered well in the fall. If 
this is not done at the North the action of frost in 
the soi] will tear their roots loose, and.often nearly 
heave them to the surface. By covering the beds to 
the depth of at least a foot with leaves, litter, 
straw, or something that will prevent sunshine from 
penetrating the soil and undoing the work of the 
frost, they can be taken then through the winter in the 
best possible condition. This treatment is particu- 
larly advisable tor newly planted bulbs. 


Chrysanthemums which have been planted out 
during the season must be lifted and potted during 
the early part of the month. It is not safe to leave 
them in the ground longer, for two reasons — one 
of which is the frost which nearly always comes 
at the North about the middle of the month; and 


the other is the necessity of having the plants in pots 


before their buds have grown to much size. If you 
wait until the buds are well set before potting the 
plants you are pretty sure to interfere with the suc- 
cessful flowering of many of them. For this reason 
it will pay you well to have your Chrysanthemums 
all potted early in the month. 


Do not begin to use fertilizers upon your 
Chrysanthemum plants until they have begun to 
grow. Then apply them, and keep up the use of 
them until the flowers come. It is very important 
that this should be done, because the plants cannot 
get much nutriment from the soil in the pot. 
Therefore feed them well by giving a fertilizer that 
can be readily assimilated. Apply it at least twice 
a week during the remainder of the season. 

If there are any insects on the plants make a des- 
perate effort to get rid of them before the time 
comes when the plants must be housed. Get one of 
the extracts of Tobacco now on the market and add 
a tablespoonful of it toa pailful of water. Dip the 
infested plants in this bath and allow them to remain 
submerged for several minutes or until you feel sure 
that every aphide is drowned, or so overcome by the 
nicotine in the water that it will not be likely 
to recover from the effect of it. If plants are 
taken into the house with a few insects on them in 
a very short time they will be literally alive with 
them, as aphides increase with wonderful rapidity 
in a warm atmosphere. 


Lime water will kill worms in flower pots. Put 
a piece of fresh lime as large as a coffee-cup in a 
pailful of water. It will soon dissolve. Then pour 
off the clear water, and apply to your plants. Use 
enough to saturate all the soil in the pots. A 
second application may be required — sometimes a 
third one. Slaked lime is worthless. 


Probably the Hydrangea, which you are growing 
in a tub, needs some attention in the way of pruning. 
Cut it back well, after flowering. Fertilize it, 
and encourage vigorous growth. Cutting back the 


branches will lead to the production of more, and 
each one ought to produce Howers next season. 
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PREMIUM 


PICTURES FREE 


Either of these attractive 
pictures, size 17 x 25 inches, 
reproduced in ten colors like 
the original painting (without 
any lettering) will be sent FREK \ 
for two pictures of the Mili cut 
from Mother's Oats packages anil \ 
four cents in stamps, sent to 
Mother's Oats, Dept. D, Akron, 0. 


MOTHER’S CEREAL SPOON 


~a beauty, our own original design, rey- 


ular cereal size, 


Wm. A. Rogers’ best 


triple plate, sent postpaid for four Mother's 
Oats coupons (you'll find one in every 
package) and 15 cents in stamps sent to 


Nother’s Oats, 


Just issued ; 


Dept. D, Akron, 0. 


MOTHER’S COOK BOOK 


400 pages ; 1500 recipes; with series of 14 pages of 


Special Cereal Recipes edited by a prominent writer, will be 
sent postpaid for twelve two cent stamps and one picture of the 
Mi// cut from Mother's Oats packaye, sent to 


Nother’s Cook Book, ° . 


—the Best Food 


BECAUSE — “ always fresh and sweet.” 
BECAUSE —being parched by direct 


heat, 


Dept. D, Akron, 0. 


it has 


that rich, nutlike flavor impossible to 


secure by steam drying. 


BECAUSE —by means 


of modern 


machinery 


all 


hulls, black specks, etc., are entirely 
removed, leaving only the broad, flaky 
part of the best white oats grown in 


America, 


BECAUSE — being perfectly cooked,the starch is con 
verted, making it must easily digested. 


A 10-cent package of Mother's Oats is more health- 
ful and will go farther than $1.00 worth of meat 


MOTHER’S OATS 


Sold by best grocers universally 








50 Different Bulbs all for 30c 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or puts. 
1 Golden Sacred Lily. 8 Ixias, 3 sorts. 
2 te ne 1 d'ble, L single. 8 Sparaxis, 3 sorts. 
2 Narclasua, “ “d 8 Alliuma, 3 sorts. 
8 Belgian Hy actnths. % Tritelela, white star 
8 Grape Hyacintha. 8 Saxifraga, double White. 
8 Giant Crocus. | & Glant Manencnius. 
8 Star of Bethlichem. & Spanish Iria. 
8 Oxalia, 3 sorts. & Freestas, mixed. 
All different colors, and fine flowering, hardy bulbs. 

Also Free to all who apply, our elegant Fall Catalogue of 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting and Winter bicoming 
Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, 
Shrubs and Fruits. New Winter flowering Plants and Bulbs, Crim- 
son Daisy, Blue Coleus, Cardinal Freesia, Branching Tulip, etc. 





John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


* (TRADE MARK] 








It makes an ideal floor covering. 
cleaned. 
does not quickly deteriorate like oil cloth. 
Does not chip or split— noiseless to the 


Easily 
Being impervious to water, it 





tread —lasts many years. But be sure to 
get Wild’s—the original. There are many 
imitations. Look for our trade-mark. 


AMERICAN LINOLEUM MFG. COMPANY 





| Linoleumville, Staten Island, N.Y. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





Turn down your electric lights the 
same as gas and save money 








The HYLO lamp fits any ordinary socket — 
no skill required — anybody can put in place. 
Unscrewing the HY LO lowers the light to one 
candle power and saves five-sixths of the cur- 
rent. HYLO is the only one which saves five- 
sixths. Beware of imitations. 

Buy from your electrician or send us 75 cents 

for sample by mail. Write for circular anyway. 


THE PHELPS CO., 11 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 

















Beautiful Clothes for Children 


Approved style for correct appearance (from birth 'o 
16 years of age). A complete wardrobe forthe child. 









1. Infant’s wardrobe, 32 patterns in each set, 25 
2. First short clothes, 10 patterns in each set, 25¢ 
3. From 1 to 10 years, 5 patterns in a set, 25¢ 
4. Single patterns for any garment to the 


age of 16. Each . ° e . We 
5. Doll clothes, nursery articles or ani- 
malsets, Each . . . » Bae 
BY In ordering state age and sex. Our illustra- 
j ted catalog sent free with each order or on 


receipt of 2 cents for mailing. 


Little Folks Pattern Co., 26 W. 24th St., New York 


YOUR KITCHEN 3%,,j! am 22%; 
up-stairs rooms to 70 
degrees in winter by using a $6.00 Radiator on the smokepipe 


to utilize the waste heat. Illus. booklet and 30 days’ trial free. 


ROSS RADIATOR COMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Thread Elastic, 


$3.00 Tired Etats, $2.00 


FLAVELL'S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Silk Elastic Stocking. 





To introduce our unique 
novelties in leather, we will 
send to any address a natural, 
Tan, grained leather 5-inch 
Wallet, or card case, with 
) Our monogram |urnt on, for 
5Ue, postpaid. Everything in 
leather. Send for catalogue. 


i 


G HARRY MERCHANT, DeptC Boardwalk AtlanticQity. NJ 




















ADE“ ITE VARNISH REMOVER 


Removes Clean to the Wood Instantly 


Varnish, Shellac, 
woodwork. 

cotton waste. 
or finest yrained woods. 
mediately after use and make a finish just like new. 
us 10c. for packing and mailing sample sufficient for full trial. 


Odio TAD 


Wax, Stains or Paint from furniture, floors or 
Applied with brush and wipes off clean with rags or 

So simple a child can use it. Does not injure hands 
Fresh varnish or paint can be applied im- 


FREE— Send 


Chicago 
Til. 
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ae TONES SPICES 


Tempting Spiced Dishes 

Owe their relish to the spice—if it’s pure. Tone’s spices 
are selected by particular housewives because these are 
spices of sure quality—always the same—and are an 
economy because the strength makes them go 
so much farther. 


TONE’S SPICES ARE BEST 


for your pickled peaches, tomatoes, 
chili sauce, chow-chow, spiced cur- 
rants, mangoes, citron, catsup and all 
your preserves and relishes. Tone’s spices are 





Answers to Floral 
Questions 





By Eben E. Rexford 


Inquirers must give their names and 
addresses, Correspondents who inclose 
stamps or addressed stamped envelopes 


YOUR=ICE—'"| } will be answered by mail, 


==_WITH A —— ¥ Transplanting Lilies-of-the-Valley 


HAT is the best time to transplant the Lily-of- 
the-Valley ? LUCILE. 


_ 


SAVE ONE THIRD 


















Shortly after the plants have ripened their foliage. 
If this is done the roots will take hold on the soil 
and establish themselves so thoroughly that some 
flowers may be expected from them next spring. 
7 VERY time you use thirty cents’ worth of | 
“ ice without a Savin Ice Pad you waste ten | Thinning Out Lilies-of-the-Valley 
ceuts. This is an absolute fact — not a theory. : A F 
rhe largest users of ice in the East are equip- How can I thin out my Lily-of-the-V alley bed | 
ping their refrigerators and ice-boxes with | without interfering with next spring’s flowers ? 
the wonderful new invention. It is being Mrs. J. B. T. 
used in thousands of homes. Send us the . , 
measurements of your ice-box and we will Dig out little clumps here and there all over your 
send you pad to fit it. ; ” : | Lily-of-the-Valley bed, and fill the vacant spaces 
Costs only 75 cents a square foot, deliverec 7 H ; ; » on . 
E°O, D. to any address tn the United States. with rich soil. In a short time the plants you leave 
; : will spread and fill them, and they will all bloom 
Send for descriptive circulars. OD 
next season. 


SAVIN ICE PAD COMPANY 





Always in ten-cent flavor-retaining packages 
Bulk spices are dangerously adulterated 


Large sample of any kind of Tone’s 

Sample spices, together with the famous cook 

booklet —“ Tone’s Spicy Talks L” for 

Free the name of a grocer you Anow does not 
sell Tone’s spices. 

We are willing to send package, any kind, for ten 

cents in stamps, if your grocer does not keep them. 

Write for the free booklet. 


TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa 




















$023 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. Where to Get Bonemeal | 
We Want = = Where can I get the bonemeal you advise as a | 
Agents SEE ee , Ds fertilizer for pot plants ? We Rec Bis | 





At any store dealing in agricultural goods. Or 
you can order it from your florist. Get the fine | 
| article. Coarse bonemeal is a long time in becom- 
ing assimilated, therefore not as satisfactory as the 
fine kind, which gives more immediate results. 


Do you know 


that there is hardly a food-product 








Propagating the Japan Quince 





How can Japan Quince be propagated? J. L. 


A magazine devoted to the Home — its 
building, decorating, furnishing, eco- 
nomics. 10 New Studies monthly by Mr. 
Keith, like his designs published in The 
Ladies’ H. F., Led. Mo., and Pilgrim, 







The Japan Quince is propagated from cuttings 
or by layering. Root the cuttings in sand, and 


as much adulterated as 
, | ! Cocoa and Chocolate ? 
keep moist all the time. Layering should be done - ; % 
—- of which ne ne ig times. in summer. a Because % Set s d t t 
A newsstands, cents, $1.00 year. ” usual bez oO 
GRIESE] | ton moses in Winter Serie ss. your mune at res 














‘“ 
a ae I have several Tea Roses in my garden. Would 1835 ‘ 
nt " you advise leaving them there and covering them in | R. WALLACE’ , 
wong es ed winter, or would removal to the cellar be better ? Silver Plated ’ 
pala eer No. 68 ° ‘ 
as built in Trenton, N. J. ; | i 2. ‘iehie . : | Ware 
: Cont, Complete, #2950 I wou d advise lifting them in November, and is found on the table of the particu. } romeeneneene —_— 
Our latest bouks of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: packing them in boxes of earth. Put them in a 7 lar woman. Our book ** How to 


Set the Table,” by a prominent 
authority, fully illustrated, sent 


108 Studies of Sum, Ctys., $1.00 | 138 Cstg. 81600 to $2000, 81.00 | cool, dark corner of the cellar, and give no water. 
65 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00 | 150 “ $2000 (0 $2500, 1.00 


20 VPractieable Stables, 50e | 1288 * $2500 10 88000, 1.00 free to any address for 4 cents 

racticable Stab ee & | 2. ° d stage. Addre Jept. E. 

20 D’h'l Houses, Flats, Xe. 50¢ | 139 “ #8000 to $4000, 1.00 | A Hardy Perennial Phlox postage. Addesse Dept 0coa and 0CcO a é 
63 Cottages, less than 8800, 50e 110 * 84000 and up’d, 1.00 . . . | , R. WALLACE & SONS . 

68 Costing 8800 to $1200, 50c | 17 Model Schoothouses,. 1.00 Please give me the name of a ‘iardy perennial ; MFG, CO. 


86 $1200 to $1600, Ke | 31 Modern Churches, .. 2.00 | Phlox, pink or salmon in color. I,M.R. . y 
roel ngage ana eae” are absolutely pure and 
wholesome. 


Dawn is a lovely variety, of fine habit, and 
entirely hardy. All our perennial Phloxes are 
hardy, for that matter. You can set the plant in 
October with perfect safety. 

















| Growing a Phlox from Seed 





I am greatly interested in the Phlox since read- 
=z : ing your recent article in THE JouRNAL. CanI 
THE KEITH CO., 429 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. | grow it from seed? G. B.R. 


If you want paints for in- 
door or outdoor use, you 
will find that 


| — 











The only way to get the colors you want is by 
purchasing plants from the florists. Seedlings can- 
not be depended upon to reproduce the colors of 
their parent varieties. Florists grow their stock 
from division of the roots; they are therefore able 





ssess the highest degree of 
Durabitity, Vermanency of 
Color and Covering Capacity. 

They produce the best 
results for the longest time 


UNDERWOOD'S 
to send you precisely what you want if you order | DEV | ff F D 
from their catalogues. | 4 
Keeping Winter Bulbs H 7N AY, | 
How can winter-blooming bulbs be kept over the 9 


at the least cost, quantity 
and labor considered, 

If your dealer doesn't 
sell them, write us and 
we will send you full 
information, color schemes, 
suggestions, etc. 


BENJ. MOORE & CO. 
478 Water St. 
Brooklyn, New York 


season ? LOVER OF FLOWERS. 
Bulbs which have been brought into bloom in 

the house are never to be depended upon for another | 

crop of flowers. Get fresh bulbs each season. 








"Lilntheol 





Why Begonia Leaves Turn Brown 


zon RUBBER HAIR CURLER and WAVER 


The leaves on my Begonias turn brown at the 








> > The Avoids Heating the Hair— 
edges, and soon become rusty and drop off. The Can be Slept in'with Comfort | Ne Wire or 
trouble seems to spread from one plant to another. <> thane nak Matis Ge iron Hard 
ld . W yy ar e net Metallle 
What can 0 to stop it? ose We Hurt the Head— Quickly 
urn less Coal | i a eB 
" is , “teri Hundreds of Testimonials 
ms The trouble is probably of a bacterial nature. Pa A a Must 
The preparation called Copperdine, which may be 





A Great Boon for Children 
Acomplete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black, 
auburn or gray), 25cents. From dealers or 
mailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


and obtain twice the 


bought of most florists, is the only remedy that I 
volume of heat from 


Requires no cooking. No 
know of. 


preparation. Spread on thin 











c | # ~ slices of bread or biscuits or : MERKHAM TKADING ©0., Dept. 0, 170 5th Ave., New York 
each pound of fuel Trouble with Double Narcissus eaten plain, it is delicious. 
b t ° ge : : Boacty as heetsteak, it will : 
Thy 26 Jarcissus its 5? enable one to do more work “ } 
y Hot Water or Steam G Why does the double Narcissus blast ~ Ag than wil a ordinary Inch, A 
Now simply and cheaply erected in old , Pee a7) 4-3 1D. Can Will Make sand- , l J S G 
homes without in any a va pre : In many localities the Narcissus seems to be pits me on Winn Usd en . . rant 
house. Send for valuable booklet. affected by some disease. The plants grow well, ; Boston, Mass. 7 


but the flowers fail to mature. No remedy has 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Lace Curtain Shop 


: been discovered as yet. ' VEE Oey 
Makers of IDEAL Bollers Dept. A 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO Chrysanthemums in the House | aie ° snes : We Save You 331 Per Cent. 


Please advise me as to the removal of my chrys- 
anthemum plants, and the care of them when I take 
them indoors this fall. Far Nortu. 











Catalogue Mailed on Application. 














Before lifting your chrysanthemums cut about 
each plant with a sharp, thin-bladed spade. Push 
it down to a depth that corresponds to the depth of 
the pot you are going to use, and let the soil about 
each plant be in proportion to the size of the pot. 
Do this four or five days before the plants are lifted. 
When the time comes to lift them the spade can be 








POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year. 
Chances better for 1902. Hundreds of those who 
have been appointed were prepared dy mat/ by 
us. Established 1893. Full particulars free 
concerning government positions, sala- 
ries paid, examinations—when and where 
held, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 





“A ROLLER OF 
HIGH DEGREE” 


tts BY MATL 


: a ‘ ae The woman who is proud of her home 
— be Selected at Your Own Fireside used again. By inserting it in the cut made, and and its comforts will see to it that all National Correspondence Institute 
rom pattern plates better than atastore. We j , its handle, the entire ball of earth her shades are fitted with the 16.42 Second National Bank Building 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make bearing down oo ha ee : , I Washington, D. C. 
meg ready to lay. Our book giv- | containing the plant will be lifted without breaking mproved 
ing full information, with large as- | s 4 ; j 
sortment of pattern plates, showing | it, and there will be very little disturbance of the Hartshorn 
carpets in actual colors,sent free on | roots. Should the soil be dry, water well before We want to tell 
request. We pay the freight. you of the durable 
: you lift the plants. Sh de R. If and sanitary wall- 
The Russell Carpet Company a olier 
260 F cain Wh i lants removed to the house put ‘ coating, ALABAS- 
260 Franklin St. = on YOUr prants sre a # which lengthens the life of the shade, TINE, and of the beautiful effects that you can get without using 
; | them in a cool, shady room. Open the windows improves its e+ ant ./? its poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. rite for free ag 
< 4 easy running. o tacks needed. Patent a ub, ”. ‘. Division St., Grand Ra e 
every day and let the air circulate freely among holders grip the shade but do net plescete. ALABASTINE ©@., 85 N. Division 8t., pids, 








The acme of simplicity and conve- 
nience. Made of thoroughly seasoned 
wood. Brackets unbreakable. 

None genuine unless the ‘abel bears the 


signa. 
ture _ 
of 


All reliable dealers have them. 


them. Watch them carefully and remove every 
dead or dying Yeaf as soon as discovered. Stake 
such as need + and do this at once, as neglect to 
do so often leads to the injury of one’s plants. 

AN AID FOR THE SENT ON TRIAL, abso- Shower them well every evening for at least a week, 





WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 


PETTICOATS AND SOLID COMFORT 
WALKING SKIRTS 

















lutely FREE of expense or | and keep the soil about their roots well watered. Sectasive tentterp=inadiaies sai ittlip 
@ i J 9 risk. Address : - é vere TIN WooD 7 al 
A “ 1. By the end of a week they will have become estab Sor catalogues and particulars. 
W.G. TIEMANN & CO. : . ROLLERS ROLLERS ‘ . 
F 107 Park Row New York | lished in their pots and sunshine can be given safely. Paris Skirt Company, 127 Viaduet, Cleveland, 0. 











“Dreamy Eye” 
—Another march 
two-step from J. B 
Lampe, composer 
a the immensely 
popular “Creel 
Belles.” Wecannot 
too highly recom- 
mend this compo- 
sition, * Dreamy 
kiyes.”” Its merits 
are unlimited, 

“The Mississippi 
Bubble” hacia 
two-step you will 
like—decidedly 
new — extremely 
catchy. This is 
the original * Mis- 
sissippi Bubbie ''— 
the one by Chaun 
cey Haines. 

* Lindy ” — This 

Vv 


is one by L. 
Gustin. an will 


enjoy playing the 





extremely tuneful strains of this march. 

“Senny Susan” — Por an exceptional 
easy-to-play compusition, you cannot afford 
this one. 

“Clerinda "— By Chauncey Haines. 
Can you ask for more? 

“ Creole Belles "—This immensely popular two-step is the 


bright, light and 
to be without 


A perfect two-step. 


most famous in America. Composer, J. Bb. Lampe. 

“ Twe New Novelties "—*A Cheerful Chinaman."’ This isa 
diversion from the straight marches, and you are sure to like 
it. “ The Crickets’ Caruival,”’ another of those quaint com- 

itions right from press. If you fall to like it you may 
ave your money back 

“Hearts Courageous "— New Waltzes ly the writer of 
“Lazarre.” To say they are “Great” is an accurate 
description. 

* Lasarre "— Waltzes, unquestionably fine. 

New Bongs—Ballais: “To Thee, Dearest One;" “And 
Then Say Adieu; “ lLenore;" beautiful songs by the 
well-known writers, Alfred Solman and Arthur Trevelyan 

“She Lives iu Alabama”—A new popular ballad with a 
melody which appeals to every one. 

* Every Sunday Night "—A splendid little waltz song. 

The above list is only a partial one of our publications. 
Kindly send for our handsome, illustrated catalogue, which 
we wiii gladly furnish for the asking. 


Our prices are 23e Bach, or any 6 compositions 
for $1.00, postpaid. 


The Whitney- Warner Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 





























This fascinating and healthful sport is rap- 
idly growing in favor among women, and in 


some parts of America Nifle Target Clubs 
of ladies have been formed. Our offer of 


$1000 in 100 Prizes 


for the best marksmanship in the 1902 Rifle 
Target Contest is still open. Full information, 
also the results of our 1901 contest, are given 
Send for One 
Also our 
We make many styles of Rifles suitable for 
Ladies’ use. Our * Ideal” Ladies’ Model 


in our “Contest Booklet.” 
Catalogue No. 50 \ 
is the finest light rifle that can be found. 










Nearly every dealer in Sporting 
Goods carries 


STEVENS 


Arms. You will find in our Shot 
Guns, as well as in our Rifles, 
the highest grade of workman- 
ship, finest quality of material 
and best finish. 


J. STEVENS 
ARMS AND TOOL 
COMPANY 


545 Malin St., Chicopee 
Falls, Mase, 











gz Davenport Sofas syst 















alg age ee - 
Oe PIO San. 


Freight pald (during September) 
anywhere in the United States 


The best chance of the year to buy an exception- 
ally beautiful Davenport at remarkably low 
factory price. 


Frame (in finest solid Mahogany) is an ex- 
quisitely graceful Colonial, with * feather cut " 


scroll ends, claw feet, roll base and back. Seat 
is a full tufted removable, hair mattress on 
Upholstered seat, back 
(At retaila 


finest steel springs. 
aud ends in latest fmportations. 
$150 piece). Speelal price $75. 
‘This 860.00 
DAVENPORT 
has lion 
heads and 
claw feet. 














SPECIAL HALL CLOCK > 


Reproduced from a famous old hall clock owned 
by Victor Mugo, Solid Mahogany case, old- 
fashioned heavy movement, raised brass figures 
and moon dial. Others would ask $150. Our 
factory price, $75. 

Order to-day or write at once for larger 
pictures. Satisfaction and safe delivery 









guaranteed. Kemember that these prices 14 
are for September orders only. + 


Linn Murray Furn. Co. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Discriminate Against 
Cheap Publishing 
Company Plans 
and Employ an 
rchitect. 


al 
QS WRITE TO-DAY FOR “Se Wa 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


A €08-Page Book of Moclerate-Cost House Designs. 
Price $1.90, sent postpaid. Largest published. 
HERBERT C, CHIVERS, ARCHITECT 
419 Wainwright Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Squals are raised in one month, bring dig 
Prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time yee Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 A Friend Street Boston, Mass. 



























The Story of My Life 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 OF THIS ISSUE) 


and at his request I recited ** The Chambered 
Nautilus,” which was then my favorite poem. 
After that I saw Doctor Holmes many times and 
learned to love him. His mind was like a rich 
orchard, the ripe fruit of which dropped continually 
as he talked. Every remark had a spicy flavor of 
its own, and his conversation quickened my thoughts 
on many subjects. 

One beautiful summer day, not long after my 
meeting with Doctor Holmes, Miss Sullivan and I 
visited Mr. Whittier in his quiet home on the 
Merrimac. His gentle courtesy and quaint speech 
won my heart. He hada book of his poems in raised 
print from which I read ‘* In School Days.’’ He 
was delighted that I could pronounce the words so 
well, and said that he had no difficulty in under- 
standing me. Then I asked many questions about 
the poem and read his answers by placing my fingers 
on his lips. He said he was the little boy in the 
poem, and that the girl’s name was Sally, and more 
which 1 have forgotten. I also recited “ Laus 
Deo,’’ and as I spoke the concluding verses he 
placed in my hands a statue of a slave from whose 
crouching figure the fetters were falling, even as 
they fell from Peter’s limbs when the angel led him 
forth out of prison. Afterward we went into his 
study, and he wrote his autograph for my teacher 
and expressed his admiration of her work, saying 
to me, ** She is your spiritual liberator.’’ Then he 
led me to the gate and kissed me tenderly on my 
forehead. I promised to visit him again ; but he 
died before the promise was fulfilled. 


Meetings with Many Literary Men 


URING the two years I spent in New York I 
had many opportunities to talk with distin- 
guished people whose names I had often heard, but 
whom I had never expected to meet. Most of them 
I met first in the house of my good friend, Mr. 
Laurence Hutton. It was a great privilege to visit 
him and dear Mrs. Hutton in their lovely home, and 
see their library and read the beautiful sentiments 
and bright thoughts gifted friends had written for 
them. Mr. Hutton introduced me to many of 
his literary friends, greatest of whom are Mr. 
William Dean Howells and Mark Twain. I have 
also met Mr. Richard Watson Gilder and Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. They were all gentle 
and sympathetic, and I felt the charm of their 
manner as much as I had felt the brilliancy of their 
essays and poems. I knew Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, and once he brought to see me the dear poet 
of the woodlands — Mr. John Burroughs. I could 
not keep pace with all these literary folk as they 
glanced from subject to subject and entered into 
deep dispute, or made conversation sparkle with 
witticisms. But they spoke many gracious words 
to me, which I keep among my heart’s choicest 
treasures. Mr. Gilder told me about his moonlight 
journeys across the vast desert to the Pyramids, 
and I read from Mark Twain’s lips one or two of 
his good stories. He has his own way of thinking, 
saying and doing everything. I feel the twinkle of 
his eye in his hand-shake. Even while he utters 
his cynical wisdom in an indescribably droll voice, 
he makes you feel that his heart is a tender Iliad of 
human sympathy. 


Women Whose Friendship is Cherished 


HERE are a host of other lovely people I met in 
New York: Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor 
of ‘* St. Nicholas,’’ and Mrs. Riggs (Kate Douglas 
Wiggin), the sweet author of ** Pansy.’’ I received 
from them gifts that have the sweet concurrence of 
the heart, books containing their own thoughts, soul- 
illumined letters and photographs that I love to 
have described again and again. But there is not 
space to mention all my friends, and indeed there 
are things about them hidden behind the wings of 
cherubim, things too sacred to set forth in cold 
print. It is with hesitancy that I speak even of 
Mrs. Laurence Hutton, who has oftenest advised 
and helped me in my progress through college. 
I have one friend to whom I am deeply indebted. 
He is known for the powerful hand with which he 
guides vast enterprises, and his wonderful abilities 
have gained for him the respect of all. Modesty 
crowns his achievements; he goes about doing good, 
silent and unseen. Again I touch upon the circle 
of honored names I must not mention; but I would 
fain acknowledge the generosity and affectionate 
interest with which he is making it easier for me to 
overcome the difficulties of college. 

I have many far-off friends whom I have never 
seen. Indeed, they are so many that I have often 
teen unable to reply to their letters; but I wish to 
say here that I am always grateful for their kind 
words, however insufficiently I acknowledge them. 
A friendly letter or a hearty hand-shake gives 
me genuine pleasure. It may be only the clinging 
touch of a child’s hand, but there is as much poten- 
tial sunshine in it for me as there is in a loving 
glance for others. I have often been asked, ‘* Do 
people not bore you?’’ I do not understand what 
that means. I suppose their calls would occasion- 
ally seem inopportune if I thought of it; but I never 
think of it. The touch of a hand may seem an im- 
pertinence, while that of another is like a benedic- 
tion. I have met people so empty of joy that when 
I clasped their frosty finger-tips it seemed as if I 
were shaking hands with a northeast storm. Others 
there are whose fingers have sunbeams in them; 
their grasp warms my heart. 


**T Am as Happy as You Are” 


MY STORY is now told, and I hope, kind reader, 

you are convinced how little able 1 was to write 
it. I live in my own way the life that you do, and I 
amas happy as youare. The outward circumstances 
of our lives are but the shell of things. My life is 
pervaded by love as a cloud by light. Deafness is 
a barrier against intrusion, and blindness makes us 
oblivious to much that is ugly and revolting in the 
world. In the midst of unpleasant things I move 
as one who wears an invisible cap. 

Sometimes, it is true, a sense of isolation infolds 
me like a cold, white mist as I sit alone and wait at 
Life’s shut gate. Beyond there is light and music 
and sweet companionship; but I may not enter. 
Fate, silent, pitiless, inexorable, bars the way. 
Fain would I question his imperious decree; for 
my heart is still undisciplined and passionate; but 
my tongue will not utter the bitter, futile words 
that rise to my lips, and they fall back into my 
heart like unshed tears. Silence sits immense upon 
my soul. Then comes Hope with sweet, sad smile 
and whispers, ‘‘ There is joy in self-forgetfulness.’’ 
So I try to make the light in others’ eyes my sun, 
the music in others’ ears my symphony, the smile on 
others’ lips my happiness. 


(THE END) 


| 
| 


| 
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Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1902 


Thousands of women everywhere will use no denti- 
frice but Rusiroam. The strongest indorsement Rusi- 
FOAM Can have is its continued use by those who once 
try it. It is used because it satisfies the most exacting. 


Sold everywhere. 


25 cents. 


Sample Vial Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowe tt, Mass. 











Dry Talk 


No drier dries drier than 
the RUBDRy dries. 
For the perfect 
bath 
no other 


there is 


towel. 





Wonderfully No lint or 


Absorbent Girone to pull 
out. Pure white. 
With 


: Handsomely finished 
Exhilarating —hemstitchedends. Each 
lwaraeti in a box of its own. The 
best stores sell it. 

Send postal for free illustrated booklet A. 
RUBDRY, WORCESTER, MASS, 











“T°HIS bank pays 4 per 
cent. interest, com- 
pounded twice a 

year, on all savings ac- 
counts. In other words, 
it offers an immediate in- 
vestment for money in 
any amount from $1 up, 
at 4 per cent., without 
any element of chance or 
speculation, 


YOU CAN BANK 
BY MAIL 


Write for booklet telling about 
our banking by mail system. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Peoples Savings Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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strong. 


nner? 
Designed for if 4 é hf 
the modern 4 Favorite. 
house or FE 
piazza, RATTAN DIVAN 
where comfort and beauty are sought. Hand-woven of im- 
ported rattan, on simple, artistic lines. Our own new and ex- 
clusive designs. Most perfect divan ever devised. Sent on ap- 
proval. WE MAKE TO ORDER anything in Rattan or Willow. 
Write for catalogue of Settees, Couches, House Trunks, etc., 
direct to factory. 
RATTAN NOVELTY CO., 133 East South St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


“The Doctor's 














Face 


Lablache Fs. 


**An Exquisite Toilet Necessity ’’ 
Has made women beautiful for over thirty 
years. It freshens, clears, softens the skin. 
Preserves a fine complexion ;_ restores one that 
has faded. It isthe one toilet powder which 
has stood every test and is the standard for 
purity and superiority. Use no other. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50c. per box. 

Of druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 











Paoerr is (Ginseng 


was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand is 
increasing. Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown in 
small gardens as well as on farms. Most profitable 
crop known. Complete booklet about this wonderful 
GINSENG, 10 cents. Circulars free. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department O JOPLIN, MO. 
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Shaped 
Box 
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DAVIDSON 
RUBBER NIPPLES 


Cannot collapse, all on account of the 
little collar. At your druggists, or send 
2c. for a sample, 60c. for a dozen. 
“ Mother's Free Library.” 
Free. (Six Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Rubber Uo., 19 Milk Street, Boston 
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The Mae Benson School of Applied Design 


Individual instruction taught practically for all manu- 
facturing purposes. Silk, Cotton, ‘lable Linen, Book 
Covers, Wall Paper, Oil Cloth. Water Color, China 
Painting, Artistic Book Binding, Drawing, etc. Also 


SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Write for Catalogue. 50 W. 22d Street, New York 


ORNAMENTAL 


25 designa, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood fence. 
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Special inducements to of Tray, 
church and cemeteries. (SR SS8 Ss 
Catalogue free. ~ AAAS ieeeee? Jos 
KOKOMO FENCE XXXII XXXNTIDO 


MACHINE COMPANY 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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CUTS CORNS WITH SAFETY 


Don’t use a_penknife or go to the chiropodist — use 
the *CENTAUR” Safety Corn Knife. Simpie in con- 
struction — work couldn’t be done quicker or better — 
and there’s absolutely no possibility of cutting your- 
self, hence no danger from blood poisoning. 

50c.— stamps or currency. 
SPERRY & ALEXANDER C0O., 300A Broadway. N. Y. 


We desire a few more ayents — write for our liberal offer. 


RUGS or t0tz2 OLD CARPETS 
SEND FOR 

Sete PRICE 

“a, Pa cow = LST 


Allen Rug Weaving Co., 430 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
















The Grand Conservatory of Music 





teaches the proper cultivation of the Voice, together with 
thorough courses in Piano, Violin and Organ playing, Har- 
mony and Composition, by instructors of accredited reputa- 
tion. The tuition fees are nominal. Only conservatory in 
United States especially empowered by legislature to confer 
degrees. Prospectus on request. DR. E. EBERHARD, Pres. 





Founded 1874 New York City 356 West 57th St. 
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STOCKINGS 


For Women, Boys 
and Girls 


Something New. Something Good. 
Button at waist. No supporters. No garters. 

Best for health, comfort, economy and wear. 
Perfection for babies. The IDEAL stocking 
summer or winter for all, Two separate parts, 
best yarn, best non-foisonous dyes, best every 
way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Cost no 
more than other good stockings. Sent on approval 
on receipt of price where not kept by dealers. 
Write for circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
22 T Street, Elyria, Ohie 
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Dirt and Disease 


Every known germ-disease 
originates with dirt, and thrives 
upon uncleanness. There are 
no exceptions, not even in chil- 
dren’s diseases Germs find 
little welcome in a clean house. 
Clean! Not only free from dirt 
that shows, but free from every- 


thing foul and dangerous. Your 
Cuspidors Sinks 
Garbage Pails Drains 


Cellars 


can easily 


Totwlet 
are full of it. You 
stamp it out with 


Banner Lye 


and make your house a hard 
place for disease to get into. 


A few cents does 
the work. 





A can of 


iN Ep: | Making Soap 2.xner 


(and the kitchen- am “that 
you worse-than-waste by 
pouring into and clogging your 
sink) will make ten pounds 
of pure hard soap or twenty 
gallons of best soft soap, 
without boiling and without 
large kettles. ‘lakes only ten 
ininutes. 

Write for booklet “Uses of Banner Lye” and give us 
your grocer's or druggist’s name should he not have it. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


MAMMOTH CATALOG FREE 


IT CONTAINS 1100 PAGES 
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JOHN M. “SMYTH CO. 











Represents stocks of merchandise valued at cver two 
million dollars and quotes lowest wholesale prices on 
everything that you eat, wear or use; tells exactly what 
storekeepers pay for goods before adding their profit and 
enables you to buy your goods in any quantity, no matter 
how small, at the same price they pay for theirs. It is 8 x 
10% inches in size, 2 inches thick, and contains 1100 pages 
devoted to illustrations and des« riptions of over 80,000 arti- 
cles, including Clothing, Cloaks, Furnishing Goods, Roots 
and Shoes, Dry Goods, Groceries, Drugs, Crockery, Hard- 
ware, Fewelry, Stoves, Saddles, Harness, Buggies, Sewing 
Machines, Musical Instruments, Guns, Sporting Goods, 
Furniture, Household Goods,and everything needed from 
day to day. Itexplains our methods, instructs you how to 
order, and gives freight, mail and express rates to all points. 
The catalog is a great Dictionary of Economy and merchan 
dise guide, a wonderful authority on values, an unexcelled 
book of reference and costs $1.00 to print and place in the 
hands of our customers, the transportation charges alone 
being about 26e, Just mention this mayazine, send Ie in 
coin or postage to pay part of the postage, and we will send the 
catalog to you FREE with all charges prepaid, and if you 
do not find it a wonderful money-saver, the most complete 
book of merchandise reference you ever saw, and if you do not 
think it is worth many times the Ibeand the trouble of writing 
for it, let us know, and we will instantly refund your Ie. 


John M. Smyth Co., 150-152 W.Madison St., Chieago, Ill. 














Is the new liquid prep- 
- _ aration for finishing 
floors, front doors, fur- 


niture, or any article of wood or metal work. 
nyone can apply it and produce a smooth, brilliant 


finish that will wear like iron. Its cost is so little, and it is 
so easily applied, that there is now no excuse for shabby 
urniture, rough, discolored floors, or unhealthy expen- 
Sive carpets. Try a sample can and you'll be delighted 
with the results. “Made in the following colors: Natural 
- Clear (best for natural woods) Cherry, Mahogany, 
Jak, Malachite Green, Ox Blood Red, Walnut, Ivory, 
Yellow, Brilliant or Dead Black. 


Sample can (14 pint, any color) 
by mail, postpaid, for 10 cents 


Mention this magazine and we wil’ send you, free, 
samples of finished wood and valuable booklet. 


= THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
d ers of Dept. i Cleveland, Ohio 


High-Grade Varnishes. 


The Child of The 
Opera House 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


There was, however, some excitement in the course 
of the long journey west, in which live stock was 
concerned. 

The Italian chorus being composed of people of 
somewhat singular habits had a car on the special 
train to itself. It was recognized that no citizen of 


another nationality could possibly have survived a | 


whiff of the garlic-laden air in which the Italian 
chorus fairly reveled. 

Its members were a frugal lot and had carefully 
laid in a stock of provisions to last them half way 
across the continent. They had, besides garlic, 
various malodorous cheeses, and most extraordinary 
of all, crates of live fowl which they stowed away 
in one end of the car, decapitating the unfortunate 
birds as appetite demanded 

One day there was a great hullabaloo in the 
Italian chorus car. Fearing that a vendetta had 
broken loose, some of the men from the other cars 
made a hasty invasion of ‘* Little Italy on Wheels.’ 
They found that the commotion had been caused by 
a chorister, who had killed three of his precious 


| fowl and then put the bodies in cold storage on 


top of the ice in the water-cooler. Even the Italian 
chorus, which had patiently endured much, found 


| this liberty quite beyond them. 


oe 


One morning the company arrived in a large city 
in which on the same evening they were to give a 
performance in an enormous convention hall with a 
seating capacity of twenty-five thousand. When 
they reached the hall about eleven o’clock in the 
morning they discovered a startling condition of 
affairs. 

It was Monday, and up through the previous 
Saturday night the great hall had been used fora 
horse show. Now, except that the horses had been 
removed, the building was in exactly the same 
condition as when the show had closed. The floor 
was covered with tanbark and much of the building 
was divided into stalls—not orchestra stalls, but 
horse stalls. No stage, no proscenium, not a thing 
for handling the scenery had been provided, and 
there was not a seat to be found in the whole 
house. 

The problem that presented itself was to dig out 
the horse show and convert the hall into an opera 
house and have everything ready for “ Carmen’? in 
the evening. 

Thirty mule 
soon brought into requisition to rake up and dig out 
the tanbark and cart itaway. Meantime the expert 


stage hands who always accompanied the troupe | 


were up on the iron girders extemporizing a rigging 


loft for working the scenery; and carpenters were | 


putting up the stage and a set of dressing-rooms, 


| which resembled a row of bathing-houses at a 





| the title rdle; 


second-rate summer resort. 

While this was in progress a host of women went 
to work at sewing-machines, sewing huge strips of 
canvas together until they had made a carpet large 
enough to spread over the vast floor space and cover 
the last remnants of the horse show which even the 
thirty mule carts and their drivers, with all their 
efforts, had been unable completely to obliterate. 


Then nine thousand chairs were put in place on the | 


floor and in the galleries —and the convention hall 
which had been occupied by a horse show was finally 
pronounced to be ready for “ Carmen.’’ 


eb 


Signora enjoyed the performances which took | 


place in college towns. During the day there 


always were a lot of students in line at the stage | 


door eager for a chance to go on as “‘ supers” in 
the evening. They did it purely for the fun of the 
thing, and were always delighted when told that 
they could report for rehearsal an hour before the 
performance in the evening. When they had 


dressed themselves in the costumes provided they | 


came down on the stage, and there the assistant 
stage master carefully drilled them in the various 


processions and instructed them as to the * busi- | 


ness’ which would be required of them. 

In a certain way it was saving to employ these 
students, and they were an apt lot and had a 
fresh and eager appearance quite different from the 
professional ‘‘ super,’’ who usually is a forlorn indi- 
vidual with spindle shanks and of anything but a 
martial or dignified appearance. The students went 
through the opera with great vim, and after a stage 
battie in which they participated there always 
remained a few casques and weapons on the floor as 
evidence of the carnage. The only trouble about 
employing the students was their insatiable fond- 
ness for carrying off to their rooms “‘ props”’ as 
souvenirs of their appearances in grand opera. 
Anything they could lay their hands on and tuck 
under their coats was apt to disappear, in spite of 
all the watchfulness of the property master and the 
regular stage hands. 

One night the company gave ‘‘ Faust’’ ina New 
England “college town, and as usual there was a 
band of students for “ supers.’’ It was a star per- 
formance. Caravé was Marguerite; Jean was in 
Planky was Mephistopheles. It was 
a great night and the audience was most enthusias- 
tic. After the performance, however, the property 
master was prancing around the stage calling down 
maledictions upon the head of the stage manager 
for having engaged a lot of mischievous students 
as “supers.’’ A breastplate had been discovered to 
be missing from the outfit of one of the soldiers, 
and who but a student ‘‘super,” he indignantly 
demanded, could possibly have carried it oft ? 


op 


Finally, when the property master had used up 


the English language he started out with Planky 
and Signora for the hotel. As they were crossing 
the College Green there suddenly hove in sight a 
being wearing a breastplate which flashed brilliantly 
in the light of the electric lamps in the middle of 
the Green. 

As the property master was not a New Englander 
he did not mistake the apparition for one of the 
Puritan fathers come to life. He promptly made 
a grab for the breastplate. A moment later one of 
the students who had been acting as “‘ super’’ at the 
performance, and who, in his desire to get away 
with the spoils, had daringly fastened the breast- 
plate over his overcoat, had wriggled out of it and 
was sprinting across the Green toward his dormi- 
tory, leaving the property master in triumphant 
possession of the lost armor —which he proudly 
carried back to the theatre. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL) 


| 
carts and their colored drivers were 
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WARNER'S 
TUS 6 a) ole) Oe) XY 


STYLE IN CORSETS MAKES STYLE IN DRESS 


These photographs from life show one of our many popular shapes of 
corsets and the effect produced when worn with a Princesse gown. We 
thoroughly believe that no other corsets made are so perfectly in accord 


with the dress fashions in vogue this Fall. 


CORSET FIT MAKES CORSET COMFORT 


We have been careful, therefore, not to permit fashion to interfere with 


the marvelous fit and comfort of these exceedingly distingué garments. 


Supreme in Style, Faultless in Fit, Beautifully Finished— 
The Standard of Corset Fashion. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Every Pair Guaranteed 




















BE SURE 


the name is on 
the selvage; ’tis a nice all- 
silk skirt lining at a very 
little =. Don’t take 
something said to be just 
as good, and regret it. 

Our artistic booklet, 
containing a pretty story, 
tells you where you can 
buy Yama-Mai in your 
locality. Yours 

for the asking. 





Manufactured ly 
DUNCAN & STENZ, 
466.468 Broome St., 

New York City. 














DENPECT JON 


SAMPLE OF = ASSORTED SiZES FOR 3 TwO CENT 7 (C, 














[ “Mum” 


Isn’t it worth 25 cents to you to 


be free from the odors of perspira- 
tion? 

Send 25 cents for ‘*Mum,”’ the 
snow-white cream that chemically 
neutralizes the odors of the body, 
and has no other effect or action. 

MUM MANUFACTURING CO Philadelphia 


















GARMENT FASTENER 


Insures the American lady comfort, 
ease and security. Ask your dealer 
for it, or send 25c and dealer’s name 
and receive pamphlet explaining 
purposes and samples for Placket, 
Skirt Supporter and Waist. 


The Notahook Co., 557-A Broadway, N.Y. 


FEEL IT SLIDE? 








DRESS SHIELD 


70K , WASHABLE 

ONLY PERSPIRATIOY > wTEED SHIELD ON SALE. 
SHAS STOOD THE TEST OF oe 

_ IWENTY-FINE YEARS PUBLIC use SS pny LEADS THE WORp 























NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


sj Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free, 
Agate Nickel:Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading rtment 
and H ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & “Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 














BLUELABEL 
SOUPS 


READY, FOR USE 
SALTER HEATING 


20 
WARIETIE S 


CuRTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NLY,, U.S.A. 








Nothing you can give an invalid is more warm- 
ly welcomed than a steaming cup of beef-tea. 
he very smell! of it suggests strength and vigor. 
The taste, if it is made from 


“ From Ri anch 


Beef F Extract 


is a promise of speedy restoration to health. 


Rex Extract or Beer is the life, strength, 
the concentrated essence of forty-five times its 
weight in beef. ‘The flavor is unrivaled —en- 
tirely free from that “ burnt” taste so repugnant 
to any but the strongest stomach. 


a THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Put up in 2, 4, 8 
and 16 oz. jars. 
Sold by grocers 
and druggists. 
Write for free 
illustrated 
booklet, 






South Omaha, Nebr. 























ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Perhaps the reason why you have not had the good 
things of the Oneida Community on your table is that 
those who are in the secret of their excellence have 
BOUGHT THEM ALL. Delicious Preserved Fruits 
and Vegetables, and Beautiful Spoons, Forks and Knives 
made to wear for a lifetime. We take real pleasure in 
mailing you our /ree tllustrated Story, About Oncida 
Community. Write for booklet M. Address 


Oneida Community, Kenwood, Madison Co., N. Y. 








** Always Ready!’’ 


MINUTE 
Tapioca, Gelatine and 
Malted Cereal Coffee 


All just right for hot weather. 
Tapioca for Puddings made with 
very little fire. 
Gelatine for Frozen Dainties. 
The Minute Yr delicious with fruits, 
pint package of each 
and richly illustrated Book 
of Recipes, with story of 
se ap ty weno 
(Book an ackages, postpaid), 
All for 5 two-cent stamps. 
SEND TO vepT. L. 


WHITMAN GROCERY C0., Orange, Mass, 











| after all. 


The Girls’ Gift to A 
Young Man 


By A. G. Adams 


ICK had gone to college, which meant the 
going away from home and the ‘‘ home- 
folks,’’ and the “ girls ’’ who had known 
and loved him wanted to send him some 


expression of their interest and regard 
to serve as a reminder during his college years that 
mother and sisters and girl friends were still hold- 
ing him in remembrance. 

A consultation was held and it was determined 
to send him a quilt; not an every-day quilt, but 
something unique; something that would cheer and 
comfort him bodily and mentally when times were 
hard and ‘‘ profs’’ exacting, or the wintry wind 
blew through the long corridors of the *‘ hall ’’ and 
homesickness crept in with it. 


The scheme was such a good one, and was so | 


prettily worked out, that it seems worth while to 
describe it, and let the bright girls of THe JOURNAL 
comfort some other college boy in the same way. 


aN 


ICK’S mother suggested that the blocks or 
squares be made as much as possible of wool, 
silk or satin, and of pieces of dresses that the boy 
had seen each girl in, or that he had particularly 
liked. Thirty-six pairs of hands and clever brains 
produced this wonderful mosaic of a quilt —for it 
contained that number of pieces, each thirteen 
inches square, before being set in the quilt. Each 
girl tried to make her part suggestive of herself. 
His eldest sister said: “ Dick will surely know this 
square, for it is made of pieces of my dresses which 
he has seen me wear, and he says I have ‘crazy’ 
notions, but I can sew beautifully.’’ 

The girl who likes to receive letters, but fails to 
answer them, sent a square representing a pile of 
letters cut from the white silk dress in which she 
had appeared at her débutante tea, when she had 
worn Dick’s flowers. The address was written in 
ink, and the stamp cleverly embroidered, 

The bicycle girl’s square was a wheel outlined 
upon a green ground. The girl who was fond of 


playing golf contributed a bright red square with a | 


white golf bali and a large T embroidered upon it. 

The girl who was preparing herself for hospital 
work embroidered a red cross upon a white silk 
ground. The girl friend who liked to talk politics 
sent a square of dark blue silk with bugs embroid- 
ered in golden silk disporting upon it. The one 
who did not crimp her hair, nor wear ruffles and 
fripperies yet liked rich materials, sent a square 
with conventional designs upon it cut from various 
dresses and buttonholed on most neatly, the whole 
effect being as neat and prim and pretty as herself. 

The smallest lady of his acquaintance, who was 
dainty and sweet as a bit of Dresden china, sent a 
pale blue square with a spray of wild roses that 
looked just like herself. 
declared she was an old maid, being something of 


an artist, etched upon light silk an alleged portrait | 


of herself; a lackadaisical creature with drooping 
ringlets, high comb and costume of 1812. 
ep 
NE very clever conceit was from the girl to 
whom he used to read his poetic effusions, and 
discuss books, plays, everything. This was a list of 
books over which they had wrangled, or had liked, 
or thought ‘“‘ stuff.’”’ Those of the thirty-six blocks 
which have been mentioned will serve to give a good 
idea of the infinite variety individual taste and 
associations can produce. Of course, this was an 
autograph quilt also, because each gir] put in silk 
her name or initials, upon the square she sent. 

These thirty-six blocks were joined together with 
a narrow band of black to serve as a frame for each 
picture — for that is indeed what they were. It was 
then lined with soft cashmere of the college color, 
and bound with ribbon of the same shade. The 
interlining was of wool wadding, which made the 
quilt both soft and warm. 

This was sent to Dick on Christmas, and he says 
that he laughed and cried, and examined it over and 
over again, always finding new beauties in it. He 
also solemnly says that it saved his life; for during 
a severe illness, when it seemed easier to die than 
to live, when he would be fading off into uncon- 
sciousness, some particular block would attract him, 
the memory of the happy days would come back to 
him, and he would find himself glad to be alive 
And as a talisman against college temp- 


| tations and an incentive to hard work and ambition, 








its worth was far above rubies. 


Lilies-of-the-Valley 
in Winter 





By Eleanor M. Lucas 


HAVE never seen a bit of indoor garden- 
ing more fascinating than what was 
called a phantom garden. In effect it 
was a clear lake, hugged with fragile 
greenery and gemmed with valley-lilies. 

Such a garden may be made in this 

Take a light wooden box, twelve or fourteen 





way: 
inches long, seven inches deep and as wide as con- 


venient. The box is to stand with its open side 
outward. Line with white paper and enamel the 
outside a pale green. Inside the box a strip of 
mirror five inches wide should extend from the top 
front diagonally down to the bottom at the back. 
In front of the mirrci place a narrow shallow dish 
covered with a thick mass of verdure. 

The mirror may be concealed, and the sheet of 
verdure, seemingly intermingling with the blossoms, 
will be reflected, bringing vividly before one a lily 
lined and dotted pool. 

The lilies are grown in the dish as described 
above, and when they are placed near the window to 
perfect their bloom, flaxseed is scattered thickly in 
the moss at the back edge of the dish. By the time 
the lilies are vibrating on their slender stems a mass 
of verdure, pale green and feathery, will have sprung 
fromthe seeds. The dish is then placed against the 
prepared mirror, and a lovelier gift for an invalid 
would be hard to find. 


The girl who laughingly | 
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Universal Wringers 











HORSE-SHOE BRAND 








Over Six Million Universal 
Wringers have been sold, giving 
The rolls 


are of good elastic rubber which 


Universal Satisfaction. 


wring the thick and thin parts 
They the 
Patent Guide Board which spreads 


equally dry. have 
the Clothes, and are warranted 
for three years as stated on the 
Horse-Shoe Warranty Card at- 
tached to each Wringer. 

ALL DEALERS. 


The American Wringer Co. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 





Beauty 
Durability 


in Spoons, Forks 
Knives, etc.,are assured 
my if you purchase those 
bearing thistrade mark: 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Remember “ 1847" —take no 
substitute. ‘there are 
“Rogers” and others 
claimed to be “ just as good,” 
but like all imitations, they 
lack the merit and value 
identified with the original 
and genuine. 

Send for catalog No. 61 R. 


International Silver Co. 


Successor to 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


AVON 


SoLp 

By 
LEADING 
DEALERS. 


BERKSHIRE 


LoTus 








Lasts a Lifetime 
Does Not Sag in the Middle 


Washington Irving’s story of “Rip 
Van Winkle,” illustrated, with photo of 
Joseph Jefferson as “ Rip,” mounted 
on cover. Book sent for three two- 
cent stamps. 


Address Dept. L, 
THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., 
New Britain, Conn. 





Paint Your Own Floor! 


It’s no trouble to anyone who has our 
**Household Hints in Floor Painting’ and 
color card showing combinations of colors for 
centers and borders, and a can of 


& Min. Creolite 


FOR FLOOK PAINTING, looks well 
Booklet and Color Card sent free upon request. 
HEATH & MILLIGAN M’F’G COMPANY 


Makers of Best Prepared Paint and 
Railway White Lead. 


Dept. H, 170 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1851. 


Wears well; 








A Mammoth 480-pp. Catalogue 


Send us 10 cents to pay part of 
postage, which you may deduct 
from your first purchase of $1 or 
over, and we will send you our 


Mammoth Catalogue No. 99, 
which costs $1.25 per copy to 


print and mail. The 10 cents is 
asked as an evidence of interest. 
This book contains 480 pages, 
size 10% x 14 inches, which is 
equivalent to over 1000 pages of 
the ordinary catalogue. It saves 





25 per cent. to 75 per cent. on everything 


you from 
to eat, wear and use; contains.over 13,000 illus- 
trations and quotes wholesale prices to consumers 
on over 150,000 different articles. 
Lithographed Catalogue of Car, opete, Rugs 
and Draperies is yours for the asking. Car- 
pets sewed Free, lining furnished without 
charge, and freight prepaid. Which book 
do you want? Address; 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 











Pastes scratch, liquids soil, both polish 
poorly at the best. Sure-Shine does 
not soil or scratch. It is a clean cloth 
charged with magic and works wonders 
with all polishable household articles. 
It lasts longest and is cheapest to use. 


Send 10c for one piece 10 x 14 inches, 
or 25c for three pieces same size. 


THE ADVANCE MFG. CO. 











nN 


3 State Street Trenton, N.J. @J 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up-to-date. 
Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no 














=e more than a good box trunk. Hand 
riveted, almost indestructible. Once 
> tried, alw: ays recommended. Sent 


C. O. D., privilege examination. 
2c. Stamp for Catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN 
413 W. Spring St., Columbus, O. 





to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small OF can 
make money with a 


Ic 
AYS TERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nussau Street, N.Y. 


Ne 











ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 


Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after six months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. better than you 
can buy elsewhere. 
My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, 
freights and_ skilled 
labor are the cheapest 
andbest, enables meto 
furnish a Top NOTCH 
Steel Range at a clean 
saving of $10 to $20, quality 
considered. 
Send for free catalogs of 
all styles and sizes, with 
or without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 628 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Stove and Range Man) 
























We Carpet Your Floor for$3.00 
To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART xUGS | 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


\ Sanitary Mifg. Company ** %,,5th Street, Dent. 2] 
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It is Your Duty to Protect Yourself 


In nearly every instance Pneumonia, Catarrh, 
Coughs, Colds and all chest and lung troubles result 
from carelessness an exposure. 

You can avoid all these and enjoy the cold days in 
early fall and winter by wearing a perfect-titting, 
tailor-made 


Frost King or Frost Queen 
Chamois Vest 


Frost King Chamois Vests for men and boys, made 
of chamois, lined with flannel, $3.00 each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women and girls, 
made of chamois, covered with red, blue, green, brown, 
black or tan flannel, $3.00 each, 

Children’s sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your drugyist should have them, or write us. 

Send for descriptive booklet. It's FREE. 

For your druggist’s name and five 2c. stamps, we 
will send “THE HANDY POWDER PAD,” made of 
chamois—easy to carry—contains the powder — affords 
a chamois face cloth. 


Bauer & Black, 273-25th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 











This Waliat comes in 
all colors and sizes from 
$2 to 44. We also make 
this style in Peau de 
Soie at $4.50. 


The name Princess 
insures perfect fit and 
Style. Write for our 
beautiful new Fall and 
Spring Catalogue show- 
ing a great vari- 
ety of beauti- 
fully made 
garments. 







The 
Princess 
Waist 


No. 1902 


$400 


A GREAT BARGAIN — This beautiful high-grade Taf- 
feta Silk Waist mace from the very best grade of silk. New 
French tucked back with three clusters of tucks, five tucks in 
each cluster. Front closely tucked to bust line joined bya 
beautifully hemstitched bodice giving a very low and stylish 
effect; latest sleeve with two clusters of tucks with five tucks 
in each cluster and a very new and stylish stock collar, four- 
in-hand tie with new crochet ornament. Address 


PRINCESS WAIST CO., 360 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Pattern Hat 


ats Bo 


Send 25e and we will ship to your nearest express office, 
express paid, this very swell, light weight, tailor-made early 
fall hat. A copy of Madame Virot's latest Parisian model. 
The hat ts hand made of the new imported Mohair 

elt. The large hows to the front and under the rim at 
the back, also the binding, are made of a contrasting shade 
of imported silk velvet. Ove of the nobbiest hats 
shown this season, that your home milliner, were she able 
to duplicate, could not sell for less than $4.00. If you find the 
hat satisfactory pay the express agent $1.95 and wear the 
latest street hat shown this season. In ordering, write the 
color of the hat and trimmings you wish. Comes in Black, 
White, Gray, Brown, Tan, Blue and Green. 
Send 5c in stamps for the finest Millinery Art Cat- 
alogue ever issued. Fall and Winter copy will be 
ready about Sept.10th. We want an Agent in every 
town. Milliners write for our wholesale catalogue. 


TODD, SMITH & CO. 
15 to 35 Madison Street 









Chicago, Ill. 















No More Darning 


I Xacine Feet 


A New Pair 
FZ Mo Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach 
Racine Feet” to legs of 
hosiery by our new Stock- 
inette Stitch, and you have 
a pair of hose as good as 
new. Cost only 10¢ and 
a few moments’ time, 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a 
pair, prepaid. Booklet, 
** The Stockinette Stitch,” 
tells everything. Sent free. 
Agents wanted. 

RACINE KNITTING CO. 
Department KE, Racine, Wisconsin 








Fun With 


Paper Dolls 





By Marion Dudley Richards 


PAPER dolls were not the ones made 
with ‘* store ’’ heads, arms and legs, and 
dressed in tissue-paper at the cost of much 
patience and glue. I gave up that kind 
early because they were so hard to make, and so 
expensive in the end that I could not have enough 
of them at once to satisfy my dramatic instinct. 

It was for the same reason that I gave up real 
dolls at an early age. After I had reached a cer- 
tain point I was no longer content to dress and 
undress, feed and punish one or two or three soli- 
tary dolls. I was too big myself to preserve what 
I considered a consistent relation to them. 

I turned, therefore, to the doll whose life was in 
my mind and whose outward semblance was a 
fashion-plate. I could get just as many of these 
fashion-plates as I wished if I kept my eyes open 
for them, and they were available in all ages and 
sizes. I could have a mother, a father, a daughter, 
a son, a baby, a nurse, a cook, a butler, a gardener, 
or anything I desired. I could have as many chil- 
dren as I wished, of any ages I chose, and as many 
dresses for any one of them as I could cut out. 





MADE their houses in various ways: sometimes 
in the shelves of my mother’s wardrobe with regu- 
lar doll-house furniture, and sometimes on the floor, 
with half-open books for partitions and wooden 
blocks and rolls of cloth or paper for furniture. At 
such times a rug was the boulevard; a washstand, 
the father’s office; the bed, a hill; a chair, school, 
theatre or any other place to which a paper doll 
might go. A box was a carriage, a folded handker- 
chief, a bed; a saucer, a fountain; and an inverted 
chair, with a shawl over it, a great cave in a moun- 
tain. If I happened to be playing with two families 
one would live in one room and one in another. 
Upstairs was Boston, and downstairs New York; 
and the attic was Europe because it was such hard 
work to get there. 

As I grew older my methods changed and the 
member of the paper-doll family whose fortunes I 
followed most closely became to me a heroine, and 
all else moved around her. She had the prettiest 
dresses; she did the most and felt the most. All 
my emotions were freely poured into her, and she 
was I, and I was she. Block houses were not good 
enough for her, and the floor was too dusty a place 
for me as my dresses grew longer, so I took to 
making houses in books. 


HESE book houses any one can make, with a 
slight effort, for any little girl. Fifty or 
seventy-five cents will buy a large book or album 
for the purpose, though my first efforts were ex- 
pended on old report books. 

A request, spoken or written, for catalogues of 
furniture, lamps, ice-chests, stoves or any other 
illustrations that may be cut out and pasted into 
a book to make it look like a room, is easy to make, 
and the people who have them for distribution are 
usually very obliging. 

The first page of the book may be left for pictures 
of the lawn, and the second makes a good piazza, 
upon which to place rattan chairs and tables, with 
a door and windows, if possible, in the background. 

The next two pages facing each other may be 
arranged like two sides of a hall, with the doors and 
windows showing; with the hat tree, the umbrella 
rack, chairs, tables, stairs, doorway into the parloi 
— preferably without cutting a hole in the page — 
pictures or anything that seems appropriate. 


"THE next two pages may be the parlor or the 

reception-room, arranged in the same way with 
the necessary furnishings, and space may be devoted, 
in like manner, according to the thickness of the 
book, quantity of materials and ideas of the child, to 
the library or music-room, the dining-room, kitchen, 
cellar, and so on. A conservatory may be added, 
or a ‘* den’’; and a study or office if the child wants 
the father to be a doctor. 

Upstairs the number of bedrooms must be regu- 
lated according to the requirements of the paper 
family, with pages allowed for a guest-room or two, 
a sewing-room, sitting-room and bathroom, serv- 
ants’ rooms, playroom and nursery. 


OME children might prefer to stop here, as I did 
in some of my books, but where there are plenty 

of pages one may go much farther. ‘There may be 
a back yard or playground with hammock, croquet 
or tennis lawns — pictures of these games culled 
from magazines serving the purpose of suggestion. 
The object of this is to keep the paper dolls from 
being scattered all over the house and getting torn 
and lost. For this reason another house on a 
smaller and simpler scale may be added as a gar- 
dener’s house, gate lodge or farmer’s cottage. At 
the other end of the book the summer cottage or 
home may be made and, if pages still remain in the 
middle of the book, they may be devoted to a 
schoolhouse, an art museum, a “ zoo,’’ father’s 
business office, stores, theatres, parks, boat land- 
ings and railway stations, with scraps of illustra- 
tions of such things pasted in to suggest the whole. 
Views of the country or seaside, the river, the golf 
course, the sea itself, with its ships and lonely 
wastes of water, also serve, and the child may play 
so entirely in the book that there is no place that 
she can devise that has not some page devoted to it. 


| SHOULD advise letting the owner of the book 
have as much to do with its making as possible. 
The training in perspective is excellent. The little 
one soon learns to put the large furniture at the 
bottom of the page and the smaller pieces in the 
background according to their size. Sense of pro- 
portion is developed by constant handling of the 
paper furnishings and people, and it is likely that a 
child with any tendency to draw will gain immeas- 
urably in this art from acquaintance with pictures 
of people. 

If a child wants paper dolls badly enough she will 
take whatever she can get, but she naturally leans 
toward the most lifelike and artistic ones. If, 
therefore, the mother, sister or friend who develops 
her interest in these little people will exert herself 
to beg of the dressmaker, or tailor, old fashion-sheets 
to cut up, and will then guide her selection and 
assist in the careful cutting out, there is nothing 

| better nor more instructive for a little girl. 
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POPPY No. 276 


Richardson's Colored Linen Doilies are the most 
Blue and White Linen.) 
tiful harmony of colors. 
exquisite designs ready to work, with full instructions and 
Tsuneo Takahashi, of Tokio, Japan. 





unable to find our silks at your dealers you agree to write us. 
postage on either one of the designs selected. 











AMERICAN BEAUTY No, 277 


Do not soil easily and are now all the 
These Doilies are made from the finest thread German Linen, stam 


Also pattern in colors, showing the exact effect of every thread. Our system is a new 
one, it makes it impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. Some of these designs of curs are sold in 
stores as high as $2.50. Our unusual offer is to send you free 
for working, also information on home decorations and our cash 
that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only Richardson's 


‘ake yourcholece. Write to-day. Order design by number, stating color desired. 


Dept. C, RICHARDSON SILK CO., 220 to 224 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


NOTE — Richardson Silks received the Grand Prize in competition with the world at Paris Exposition in 1900, 


Embroidery Lessons and 


COLORED LINEN 
DOILIES 


A rare ARTICLE and the LATEST 


CARNATION No, 275 


pular designs ever shown in this country. 
rage. They are the latest thing in Doilies and produce a beau- 
d with the Richardson most 
the world-renowned art embroiderer, Prof. 


(Brown, Green, 


course of lesson b 


any one of the above doilies with full instructions 
Eremeume. We make but one fair condition, viz.: 
Silks when you work out the design, or if you are 
Address, enclosing 10 cents te cover, stration and 








Delightful After Bathing 
Luxury After Shaving 


Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflictions of the skin, For 
sore, blistered and perspiring feet it has noequal. Re- 
moves all odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN'S 
(the original), a dittle higher in price, perhaps, than 
worthless substitutes, but there is a reason for it, 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 24c. Avoid harmful 
imitations. (Sam/f/e/rec.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











_ Paris Fashion Co.’s 


Sterling productions — latest effects. 
Made from finest quality of 


HUMAN HAIR 


HAIR SWITCHES to match any 
shade. Our fashionable EXTRA 
SHORT-STEM SWITCHES are al>- 
solute perfection, Sent postpaid ON 
APPROVAL. Gray, drab, blond and 
special shades 25 per cent. and up 
extra. Note how reasonable. 

2 oz. 22 in., $1.25 2% oz. 22 in., $1.50 
8 oz. 24 in., $2.25 344 oz. 28 in., $4.00 
: Give size and send sample cut near 
| roots. If not delighted, we will send 
return stamps. If you are, THEN 
send us the price. 





The Paris Special Summer 
Pompadour 
extra lightweight, always fluffy and 
ready to wear, $2.00. Illustrated cata- 
logue of exclusive headwear FREE. 


PARIS FASHION CO, 
193 State Street Chicago 











No Money in Advance 


Only 


$195 


| for _ — 
| Parisian 
| Creation 











} Delivered Free of Charge Stylish 

No. 9 — Designed by Mme. 
Poyanne, of Paris; made of fine Save 
Money 


quality black velvet over 3-ply 
frame. Draping of black velvet 
over crown and brim, Two 
large genuine black Ostrich 
plumes, fastened with hand- 
some gilt buckle on crown; 

hat worn slightly drooping over face. Price only @1.95, 
Delivered safely packed in a patent metal-bound box, express 
charges paid by us. You run no risk whatever; we send the 
hat to your nearest express office; examine it, try it on, and 
if it isn’t worth at least $5.00 return it at our expense. If you 
like it pay the express agent $1.95 and keep the hat; all we 
ask in return for this great bargain is that you recommend us 
to your friends. Write for free eatalog of Millinery, Cloaks, 
Furs, tc. (H1CAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY CO. 
In our new building.  N, W. Cor. State and Monroe, Chicago 
















Direct from 
Maker to Wearer 


Noted for perfection of fit 
and elegance of finish, our 
garments have a style 
touch about them, an 
individuality, which 
appeals to fashion- 
able dressers every- 
where. 


Absolute Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


No. 999. This beautiful 
jacket, made from finest 





wool Kersey, lined 
throughout with 
guaranteed 
Satin. Mag- $ 50 
nificent value pastas 
° Now Ready. Our New Fall 
, Cotes —most bvautiful 
ever issued. Write for it— 
tt is Free. 


THE AMERICAN CLOAK AND FUR CO. 
174-176 State Street Chicago, Ill, 














Superior French Soaps 








VORWERK’S 


‘ ‘ 

Patent Collar Stiffening 
Benes KS Equally adapted 
At ge for standing as 
well as turn-down 
collars, Circular 
woven, shaped for 
the neck, will not 
crease or unravel, 















The only prac- 
tical collar inter- 
lining in use. 


Ask your Dry- 
Goods Merchant, 
or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 


_ THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


| 1781—1902 
122nd year will open on Wednesday, September 17, 
1902. Kor catalogue with pamphlet of views, address 
IixeTeER, N.H. HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 





Bouquet of Violeta White Meliotrope 
Perfumed. 
Bitter Almond Glycerine and Honey 
For the Complexion. 

Baby’s Superfine Tar and Vegetable 
For Baby's Bath, hor Hair and Scalp. 
If not sold by dealer, will send prepaid upon 
receipt of $1.00, box containing above six 
French soaps (full-sized cakes); 
box of any three, 50 cents. 

Send for pamphiet. 


\ 





‘DUBOIS FILS, 20 BROAD ST., N. Y. 











The“CAPITOL’ Lamb’s Wool Sole 


(ae i is the one the ladies 


prefer for crocheted 

slippers, because “It 
is so easy to sew to.’’ Ask your dealer, or 
send us 25c. per pair. Zake No Substitute. 
The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co.,Box A, Hartford, Conn. 

















Washington's Talented Composer, Olive Dryer Jonas, 
offers her three latest popular piano compositions for sale: “Belle 
of Ithaca Two-Step,” “Idlewild Waltz,” “Dandy Two-Step.” 
They are very attractive and played everywhere. 25 cents each; 


the three for 50 cents. Station G, Box 518, Washington, D. C. 
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THIS BABY WAS POORLY 
NOURISHED FROM BIRTH, 
BUT SHOWED 











91ibs. Sain in 2 mos.on 


LSKATS 





Her perfect health is due to ESKAY’S FOOD, 
on which she was placed at 5 months, when all 
other foods failed. Her father, W. W. Chalfant, 
a prominent Philadelphia druggist, says: “I con- 
sider that ESKAY'S FOOD is worth its weight 
in gold and always recommend it.” 

Every mother should have our helpful book, “‘ How 
to Care for the Baby,” sent free with a generous 
sample of ESKAY'S FOOD. 

SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Baby Cant Fall Out 




















Every mother of a baby should have a Foster Ideal 
Orib, With it she can leave Baby alone without worry, as 
it cannot fall ont, climb over or stick its head through. 


Note illustration. Compare size of child's head with 
Space between spindles, With the sliding sides, it can be 
placed close to the mother’s bed at night, and serves as 
an annex. The spindles being but four inches apart; the 
head and foot forty-four inches high, and the sides twenty- 
two inches above the high-grade woven-wire spring, makes 
this crib proof against accidents. It is finished in White or 
Colors. Ask your dealer for Foster's Ideal Crib. If he 
hasn't it write to us. Send for our Sree booklet, “Wide 
Awake Facts About Sleep.’ 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
105 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Foster Ideal Springs, The 
“Ideal Line” of Iron Beds, Uribs, Divans, Ete. 


























All dealers who have their customers’ interests at 
heart sell “Forest Mills” Underwear. Madeinevery 
style and size of latest and best shapes. Special 
attention to proper proportions in each and every 
garment assures satisfaction, wear, and fit to every 
wearer. ‘l'rade Mark “ ForEsT MILLS” on every 
garment. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Our illustrated catalog showing styles ‘* FOREST MILLS” 
a and “GORDON DYE™ Hosiery mailed free for 
asking. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO., 102 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns, 

MRS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 


Everything for Babies and Children. 
Send 3c. for Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
“We cater to the little ones.” 


NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















HE RABY 
FROM BIRTH TO 








PHOTOGRAPH BY JtAmNE 4. BERTRAND 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 
Os the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


How to Prepare Whey 


Y BABY cannot seem to digest the curd of cows’ 
milk; she is five months old and was very ill 
during the early part of the summer. Can you 
suggest anything for her? She throws up her food 
quite frequently. Mrs. S. K.Y. 

I would advise you to try whey first, then pepton- 
ized milk for a little while. To make whey take 
one pint of pure cows’ milk; get it just lukewarm; 
then add a pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuls of granu- 
lated sugar, two teaspoonfuls of essence of pepsin, 
a junket tablet or else liquid rennet. Stir for a 
moment, then allow it to stand at the temperature 
of the room for about twenty minutes until the 
milk is clotted; now break up the clot with a fork, 
and pour into a clean pitcher through two or three 
layers of cheesecloth, until the fluid or ‘*‘ whey ’”’ is 
quite clear. Keep it on ice until used, when it may 
be slightly warmed by standing the bottle or pitcher 
in hot water. If the child is very weak you may 
add a little stimulant to it after it is strained. As 
soon as the vomiting has stopped try to give the 
baby cows’ milk well diluted, and peptonized for 
two hours; then gradually peptonize the food less 
and less until she can do without the peptonizing 
and can take her original formula. Peptonized 
milk should not be continued indefinitely. 


Never Use a Sponge for a Baby 


Do you think a sponge should be used when bath- 
ing a baby, or is a washcloth better ? 
ETHEL ELLIOTT. 


Never use a sponge, as it is simply a nest for 
germs, and cannot be kept clean even with the | 
| greatest care. 
| dozen washcloths, using the goods double. 


Get some cheesecloth and make a 
For 


| each bath you will need two: the one used for the 


much troubled by flies and mosquitoes. 


face, head and neck should not be used for other 
parts of the body. These cloths should be boiled 
frequently and so kept absolutely clean. 


Shoes for Baby a Year and a Half Old 


My baby is a year and a half old, and only just 
learning to walk. I have had laced shoes on her 


| and want to get a new pair; would you advise but- 
| toned ones, and what color ? 


Hw. S. T. 

If your baby’s ankles are at all inclined to be 
weak you had better get laced shoes with a few 
whalebones at the sides and back for her. Either 
tan or black shoes are suitable. The lighter colors 
soil too easily 


| Why Bands Should be Sewed On 


Will you please tell me why you prefer for a two- 
months-old baby a flannel band which may be 
sewed on, and a flannel petticoat sewed on, instead 
of a soft knitted band with shoulder straps, and a 
princesse skirt fastening on the shoulder ? 

MOTHER OF THREE Boys. 


During the first two or three months of a baby’s 
life there is more danger from rupture than at other 
times; the flannel band makes a little firmer sup- 
port for the abdomen than a soft knitted band. 
The flannel petticoat when sewed on fits snugly to 


| the baby’s body, thus keeping the child warmer 
| than if it were simply fastened on the shoulder and 


allowed to hang loose. The comfort which cloth- 
ing free from wrinkles gives to little babies is sel- 
dom appreciated. With a little practice the band 
may be sewed on quickly and neatly, even if the 
child is a restless one. There is then no fear of 
safety-pins opening and sticking into the baby. 


Protection from Flies and Mosquitoes 


My baby, thirteen months old, spends a good deal 
of her time in her pen on the piazza, but is very 


What can 
I do for the bites, and is there any way to keep the 
insects away ? TROUBLED MOTHER. 


Take two large clothes-horses; open them so as to 
form a square, and either pin or sew mosquito net- 
ting around the sides and over the top; make one 
side like a door, to open and shut, so that you can 
go to her when necessary. This will take a little 
time and trouble to make, but you can leave it on 
the piazza and you will find it a great comfort 
when once made. Camphor water or a solution of 
| bicarbonate of soda will often relieve the sting of 
| mosquito bites. Oil of sassafras diluted with two 
| parts of alcohol and rubbed on the face and hands of 
the child will frequently keep mosquitoes away. 


| Flannel Underdrawers for Boy of Two 
Do you think long flannel underdrawers are 
necessary for a little boy of two to wear in the 


house during the winter months? What month 
should heavy winter underwear be put on? 


Mrs. K.S. 


Mi the child is a very robust, active one Canton 
flannel drawers made with a band at the knee will 
answer for house wear. When the child goes out 
woolen leggins should be worn. Even the flannel 
shirt should not be of the very heaviest weight, but 
medium. If the weather is cool November is a 
good month to put on the winter flannels. Remem- 
ber that children are more active than adults, and 
do not make the mistake of bundling them up too 
| much. He will be more likely to catch cold from 
| being overheated and standing in a draft than from 
| being too thinly clad. 





THREE 
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FERRIS 


Athletic Waist 


For the devotee of physical culture; for the tennis and 
golf players; for the college girl, and all women who 
appreciate the value of healthful exercise, Ferris Good 
Sense Athletic Waist is an indispensable factor of 


sent free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 


Good 
Sense 


Beauty and 
Health 


Elastic bands at the 

side permit the body to 

assume any position 

without restraint. 

The body is sup- 

ported, the shoul- 

ders are held erect, 

the muscles act in 
freedom. 

Ferris Good Sense 

_.. Corset Waists are 

made in shapes 

to fit every 

form. Sold 

by leading 

dealers everywhere. 

Be sure you get the 

genuine, with the name 

in red letters on every 


waist. The FERRIS BOOK 














No burs, 
no coarse 
wools — 
nothing 
that will 
irritate 
the baby’s 
delicate 
skin, 




















Must be kept warm with Soft Flannels 
Weare clothing babies in every State in 
the Union, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, 
Cuba and Porto Rico with 


Non-Nettle 
White Flannels 


They are the softest, finest flannels 
obtainable. Soft wool and cot- 
ton, pure wool, and silk and 
wool, 20 to 90 cts. a yard. 
They cost no more than 
other Flannels—costs 
nothing to see them. 


Are you interested in Infants’ Clothing? 


If so write us to-day, mention this magazine, and we will send 
FREE our NON-NETTLE CASE containing large sample book 
showing 10 qualities of Non-Nettle Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
90 samples of fine White goods, illustrated catalogue showing 
76 bargains in Silk Embroidered Flannels and everything needed 
for baby's outfit. All of above Free, or send 25c. and we will 
send our LARGE NON-NETTLE CASE containing all of above 
samples, catalogue, etc., and our complete 


Modern Paper Pattern Outfit for 
Baby’s First Wardrobe 


with comprehensive, illustrated instructions, telling kinds and 
quantities of material needed, etc. If you want the best write 


us to-day. LAMSON BROS., 333 to 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


BES 
CHICAGO? 


FORMERLY WITH BEST & CO., NEW YORK 


Infant’s A 8° 


Long Slip 


Material fine soft finish 
nainsook. Yoke made 
with tiny tucks. Sleeves 
and neck finished with 
narrow hemstitched frill. 

This is one of 29 pieces 
in our $10.00 Infant’s 
Complete Outfit. 

Three 2-cent stamps will 
bring a pretty Lace-edged 
Piqué Bib if you write before December Ist. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
of everything children wear — FREE 


303 State Street, Chicago. 
@ and save the whole re- 


tatler's profit. Black Taf- 


fetas Exclusively, in eight qualities, from 56c. up. 
Wear and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
samples. Dressmakers enclose business card. 


The Lenox Silk Works, Box 17, Station A, New York 

















BUY FINE BLACK 
TAFFETAS DIRECT 





















| $3.00 up. 








The ‘‘M’’ taping carries the weight of 
trousers or skirt from the shoulders, pre- 
serving the proper poise of the infant figure, 
and allowing the greatest freedom to active 
children. No weight on armholes or neck ; 
no sagging, no getting out of shape. 

The fabric is the firmest cotton; buttons 
stay on and button-holes stand washing. 

l5e Unbleached 


a Qualities 25c Bleached 


Free to Mothers —If the “ M "waists are not for 
sale in your town, send us your dealer's name and 
6 cents United States postage, and we will send sam- 
ple waist, 25c. quality, free. State size wanted. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
624 Bryant Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Did it Ever 
Occur to You 


that perhaps the best 
thing you can get for 
your child is a 


Colfax Pony “Rig”? ' 


Thousands of pleased parents testify 
that it is. Colfax Pony Rigs are known 
everywhere for original construction, ele- 
gant finish and durability. 

Let us show you how reasonably we can 
fit you out. 1902 Book and Prices FREE. 

Write today. 


COLFAX PONY RIGS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


—== 














HAIR GOODS 
Perfect WIGS For Ladies 


Fitting and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
Complexion Beautiflers, 
Illus, Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents. 
A large illustrated booklet, 

















showing everything necessary 
» for mother and infant, sent 

te free with every order. Send 

silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E, ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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Better - Wear 
Shoes 


rc 
BOYS | 
Built 

Expressly 

for 
Active, 
Robust 

Boys 
at 


School 








SIZES: 
Youth, 11 to2 
Boys, 2% to 6 














Price 
$350 


Express Paid 












An honest, well-made, manly-looking shoe 
that will outwear ¢wo pairs of ordinary boys’ 
shoes. Made of finest selected skins and guar- 
anteed Oak Sole Leather. The makers ure 
specialists in the manufacture of boys’ shoes, 
and combine styles and shapes with a wearing 
quality that will withstand the hard usage of 
the average healthy boy. 

We will ship a pair to you at our risk. If 
they fail to meet expectations or do not fit, we 
will return the money, less express charges. 
Catalogue showing many styles of handsome 
shoes for boys free. 


Better-Wear Shoe Shop 


BERWICK, PA. 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The MUNSING 
UNDERWEAR 


‘N The best made, best fit- 
ting, most comfort- 
able, durable and 
satisfactory un- 
derwear at popu- 
lar prices that 
modern machin- 
ery and_ skilled 
labor can produce. 





It gives a maximum of comfort at a 
minimum of expense, combining perfection 
of fit and finish with reasonableness of 
price, There is no other high grade un- 
derwear so inexpensive and there is no 
other low priced underwear so good. Made 
in fourteen styles and sixteen different 
qualities. For complete information as to 
styles, sizes, fabrics and prices, address 





| go on with your story. 





THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 
279 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 











TRADE MARK 


The 
Lindsay 
FELT BUTTON 


and Self-locking 
ADJUSTABLE LOOP 


Hose 
Supporter 


Felt finished buttons with 
the adjustable loop will 
not tear the finest lace or 
silk stockings. Fasten- 
ings cannot slip. For 
sale by al! dealers. 
Sample pair sent by 
mail on receipt of 
25 cents. 


C.J. HALEY & CO. 
343 Broadway 
New York 












Established 
1870. 


A fortune made from one-half | 
acre. Easily grown throughout 
the U.S. end Conede. Room | 
in your garden to grow hun- | 
dreds of dollars’ worth. Roots | 
Send 5 cents for postage and get our booklet | 


McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 

















and seeds for sale. 
telling all about it. 


A Boy’s Lesson Made 
Easy 




















By Isabel R. Wallach 





ACK finds his reading lessons hard ? 
Bit That’s because they are so mean- 
\B. ingless to him. Awaken his in- 
>) terest and there will be a change. 
The following sentences are a 


q y)} type of the First Reader lessons : 
MZ This is a pod. 


Peas are in it. 
I see four peas. 











Is it any wonder that Jack tangles the identities | 
of the words, though he can repeat the brief sen- | 


tences from memory ? 


But he will learn this lesson and a great deal more | 


besides if you provide a handful of peas in their 
pods and a box of garden soil and let these do the 
teaching. Talk about the farmer who planted some 
peas in the ground one warm day last spring, just 
**as we are doing now,’’ suiting the action to the 


| word by letting Jack plant a few of the peas that he 


takes from the pods in the box of soil, counting 
them as he does so and marking each spot with a 
toothpick, for future observation. Tell him that 
the farmer put his peas into a patch of ground 
where the sun shone, and before long baby leaves 
sprang up, and more leaves came, and soon a little 
green feeler, called a‘‘ tendril,’’ came out and looked 
around for something to hold fast to, because a pea- 
vine is not strong enough to stand up alone. And 
it found a stick that the farmer had placed there and 
caught fast to it; and more leaves and tendrils 
came, and sweet-smelling flowers. And when the 
pretty flowers went away they left behind them 
these little houses that the peas live in, and that 
are called ‘‘ fods.’’ But the pods were very, very 
tiny, and if you had opened one you wouldn’t have 
seen the peas at all unless your eyes were very sharp 
indeed. But the good old earth fed the roots, and 
the rain kept the vine fresh and clean, and the sun 
warmed the pods till the peas inside grew so big 
they threatened to burst the walls; and then it was 
time for them to go out into the world, the farmer 
thought, and ‘‘ here they are !’’ 


ca 


HEN let Jack open his book and show him the 

separate words, and while he is looking at them 
Talk about the pod and 
show him the separate bed each pea had; show him 


| how they were nourished through the stem by which 


the pod hung to the vine, and wonder whether they 
liked the warm sun or the cool rain the better, and 
whether they got wet feet inside of their green 
house. And because Jack will not be quite sure, 
let him experiment by dropping an unopened pod 
into a glass of water. 
pod, Jet him open it and discover fer himself that 
its green walls are waterproof. And let him see also 
how carefully the good God guards even the tiny 


peas in their pods, that no harm shall come to | 


them while they are growing. 

And if Jack knows the printed words ‘‘ peas’’ and 
** pods ’’ let him draw their pictures or paint them 
with a brush dipped in green and write their names 
underneath. And when he knows all the words, let 


| him model the little peas and their houses in clay or 


in putty. 
Then let him count a handful of loose peas. The 


| biggest shall be captain, the rest plain soldiers. 


Forming them in companies of twos, threes and 
sixes will bring arithmetic into play, and in mili- 
tary manceuvres Jack will learn to add, subtract, 
multiply and divide. 

Jack will in this way have had a fine time with 
his peas, and he will also have learned his reading 
lesson, and some arithmetic, botany, drawing and 
penmanship in addition. Only a little of each, it is 
true, but quite enough for an hour’s work. 


How to Make 
Rock Candy 


By W. L. Wright 







HIS candy fairly makes itself when got under 

T headway by the operator, and the result is sure 
to repay one well if the work is done carefully. 

Take four pounds of granulated sugar and twenty- 

| five ounces of pure cold water measured in a 


druggist’s glass graduate. Place them(\in a roomy 
iron-granite saucepan over a fire and stir with a 
wooden spoon until the sugar has thoroughly dis- 


And when he has wiped the | 








| solved; when it begins to boil stop stirring and let | 


it boil two minutes after the first bubbles begin to | 


arise, remove from fire and let it stand quiet for 
five minutes or more; have a clean, bright milk- 


pan (small size) in readiness, pour the warm syrup | 


into it, fill the pan to within half an inch of the 
top; then set it away to crystallize where the heat 


will be steady for from forty-eight to seventy-two | 


hours night and day. 

The temperature where the pan stands should 
be about 110 degrees by a common house ther- 
mometer, all through the operation. It is necessary 
to let the syrup stand very quietly while the crystals 
are forming on the sides and bottom of pan. A 
tablespoonful of pure alcohol is sometimes added 
to hasten the crystallizing; it usually makes the 
crystals larger and nicer. 


When the time is up, remove the thin crust which | 


has formed on top of the syrup, resembling ice, 
drain off the surplus syrup and strain it through 
cheesecloth. This will make a pure rock candy 
syrup for table use. 
be half an inch or more thick with solid rock candy 
crystals. Rinse it out with lukewarm water and 
place it near the stove, bottom up, to drain and dry. 


The inside of the pan should | 


To remove whole, press gently against the sides | 


of the pan; if this does not start it, rap it on one 
side and then the other with a small piece of wood. 
Many times it will drop out whole and form a dish 
of surprising beauty. 

If the crystals are quite small, try boiling for a few 
minutes longer next time; should the first trial prove 
unsatisfactory, add a little water to the mixture and 
set the pan onthe stove. It will turn back to syrup 
which can be used for something else, although 
there is no such thing as fail if the steady, strong 
heat is maintained throughout the specified time. 


Kirschbaum 
Hand- Made. 
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Write for New Book of Fall Styles 
A Post Card To-day Will Fetch It 


“Wherever I go I find Kirschbaum Hand-made Suits and 
Overcoats have made a hit with the College fellows. 
There are no other ready-made clothes to equal them.’’ 


R. T. DAVIS, Captain Princeton University 


Foot Ball Team, ’03. 


Ask Your Dealer for Kirschbaum Hand-Made 
And Look for our Trade- Mark—Sign of the Cherry Tree 


Our style book A sent free to every man who cares for his personal 
appearance and to every womiun who cares for the 
personai appearance of any man, 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM & COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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SAW FS é' 
are the quickest hrearms mode 
can be opened closed ond fir 
ed without changing position 
of the hands. 


THE BEST MEDIUM PRICED GUN KNOWN 


CATALOGVES FRFE 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS € CYCLE 


FITCHBURG, MASS. U.S.A. 
99 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK 
OF your deter or sent toany edaress cash with order 








Pyrography 
For PLEASURE and 
PROFIT 






With our Pelliean Outfit No. 90 you can quickly learn 
the beautiful art of Pyrography, or Wood Etching, by 
means of incandescent points. Burnt wood and leather 
decorations are exceedingly popular, and there is a con- 
stant demand for this wok at good prices. 


Our Pelican Outfit No. 90, consisting of platinum point; 
cork handle, rubber tubing and double bulb, metal cork 
and bottle, alcohol lamp, two pieces stamped practice 
wood and full instructions for learning the art, all con- 
tained in fine leatherette box, and sent C.O. D. for exam- 
ination. 

Special Manufacturers’ Price, $2.25 

We furnish hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 
stamped, ready for burning. Write for our go-page 
illustrated catalogue, No. L 38. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The Newest 
Most Fascinating 


FLINCH 


More simple CARD GAME 


than Authors 
More scientific than Whist 
Old and Young are Captivated 
Organize or join a FLINCH Club. It has 
caught the popular fancy. A pack of fun. An 
evening of innocent amusemeut for 50 Cents. 

Ask your stationer for a pack of FLINCH 
cards and instructions or send 50 cents direct to 
FLINCH CARD CO. 

122 South Burdick St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 

















IN ANY CORNER OF 
THE EARTH Patton’s 


hf f Mf 

pre , ee “Wy 

, A? 7 UY will protect your 
oh i ee, yp home against ’ the 
‘ , Z 


sun's rays and stress 
Vi of weather. 
Za PITTSBURGH 


PLATE GLASS CO. 
Geneval Distributers 
=—err""_ Send for our Book of 
5 P ~ at ag 
= and Advice, free, to 
=> parton Paint Co. 
> P. O. Drawer 15, 
= Milwaukee, Wis. 


sor STAMME 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D., Hon. Robt. 
E. Pattison, ex-Gov. Peuna., Hon. John 
Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General, 
Philada., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., Boston, 
Mass., heartily enclorse the Philada. Institute 
—the Pioneer Stammering School. 18 YEARS 
OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. Hundreds 
of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-page book free. 
E. S. JOHNSTON, PRES'T AND FOUNDER, 
1083, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
Summer Session, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

















J t 0 t A Trial Package of 
us u “E.W.N.” Photo Goods, 
consisting of 4% box Famous Blue Print 
Tubes, te; 4% box Persulph. Reducer, 
12e; 1-5 box Ideal Spotting Medium, 
10¢; 1-5 box Celebrated Non-Halation 
Backing, 10e; 1 Magic Reducer, Se; 4% box Hardening and 
Clearing Caps, 6e; 1 copy “ Photo American,” current issue, 
Ie: new hook on “Xetonching Negatives,” We; total Te— 
all for &@e to introduce and money back if not O.K. Best 
goods on the market to make prize pictures with. 

Booklet Free, illustrated in colors, invaluable pointers. 
Edward W, Newcomb, Photo Expert, 231 Bible House, N.Y. City 

SUCCESSFULLY 


KINDERGARTENING favour sy mam 


A simple course for mothers. A practical course for teachers. 
Send for Prospectus “B" to THE HOME KINDERGARTES 
ASSOCIATION, 521-522 Caxton Bullding, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| Worcester , 


” Bon-lon- 
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Are the most stylish 
and best fitting made in 
America. 

Send for Royal Blue Book 


illustrating models. 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
WeESTRKN SALES ROOMS FACTORY 


CHICAGO, ILL. WORCESTER, MASS. 











FAIRY SOA 


The Oval Cake 
ts purity is your surety. 
There’s nothind tn Fairy Séap 
that will harm the tenderest 
skin; there's everything that 
will soften and beautify it. 
Your grocer will supply 
it in a carton for 5‘ 


ie 


THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chic ago’ New York: Boston: 
‘Philadelphia St.Louis 














Distinction in Dress 


Is to be easy of attainment this fall and winter because of the many little ELEGANT DETAILS 
which give character and style to a thoroughly tailored gown. It requires only the faulty cut 
of a sleeve, or the wrong curve on a lapel, or an ill-adjusted garniture, to mark a garment as the 
work of a journeyman and not that of an artist. F 

garments are always right, but 
the coming season shows some 
especially attractive features. 


Suit No. 187—A distinctive and modish suit made 
in fine quality Venetian cloth in tan, tobacco brown, ‘ 
crimson, mulberry, hunters’ green, navy blue and rhe Universally Becoming 
black. Has five-gored skirt, with panel front and blouse will be much in evidence, 
very wide, graduated flounce. A narrow band of y : as will the graduated flounce, 
the goods, piped with peau de soie in the same which imparts style to every figure. Skirts remain 
color and finely stitched, close fitting at the hips and flaring at the bottom. 
ornaments each side of Walking skirts remain in length about the same as 
the front width and heads last fall . much longer than the previous season — 
the flounce, addition and incidentally, much more graceful and becom- 
ally trimmed with silk Ing. 1 hey are invariably made of heavy fabrics, 
passementerie ornaments self-trimmed and stitched. The range of cloths for 
where the straps join. this season include the loose, warm-looking basket 
Lined with percaline and werves, camels’ hairs in solid colors as well as those 
finished with best qual- with white hairs, solid novelty mixtures and the 
ity brush braid. standard cheviots, broadcloths and venetians. 

‘The jacket is a blouse, 
with open seams, 
bound with peau 
de soie and under 
laid with the fabric 
of the gown finely 




































Skirt No. 415 is a 
handsome model, exe- 
cuted in all wool mel- 
ton, and with a choice 
of colors, embracing 


Our 
Catalogue HI, 
for 


j rs olive, light and dark 
—, on —_ Fall, 1902, ~ gray, oxford, blue 
edge, evers an - bp - 

eolene ane te Gu “Distinction and fawn mixtures 


and black. 

It is unlined, each 
handsomely 7 seam trimmed 
illustrates j 7 | with a strap of 
the correct j the goods put 


and there is a 
charming device 
that gives the ef- 
fect of an acces- 
sory sailor collar 


in Dress,’’ 








‘ on with 7 
; styles in rows of fine 
in front that forms Suits, ( \ stitching. 
a panel in the mid- Wraps and = kaced on 
dle of the back, all Skirts XS \ the bottom 
bound with peau de for the a") fim fy he¢ 
soie, and the narrow- Hall season. f J with rows 





ing at the bottom gives 


I ff of stitching 
very graceful lines to 


Write for it. \- - and above 























We send this is an applied 

the back. it Free. pattern of the 

Trimmed front and Please fabric, also fully 

back with tl ill ie stitched. ‘The skirt 

. —_ ia give your is quietly elegant, 
passementerie orna- dealer’s 


and will be ad- 
mired by those 
who seek fine 
material, excel- 
lence of style 
and finish, and 
who appreciate 
exclusiveness 
of design. 
‘Thoroughly 
practical and 
serviceable 
for walk- 
ing, truvel- 
ing, etc. 


ments, as is the band 
of the bishop sleeve. 
A narrow belt and 
peplum, stitched and 
bound, complete this 
elegant garment, 
which closes in- 

visibly with 
hooks and eyes 
and is lined 
throughout 
with the 

best qual- 
ity taffeta. 


$35.00 


‘There is an ease of style about this model that 
will make it very popular. The workmanship is 
exquisite, nothing daintier than the fine narrow 


pipings, exquisite stitching and rich hand-made o 4 P $13 00 
ornaments could be devised for the trimming of 7 


a tailored frock. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


name when 
sending for 
catalogue. 


PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN & COMPANY, 
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MRS. RALSTON’S CHAT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE 


AS 


N. RICHARDSON 














HE French, who are the acknowl- 
edged authorities inthe designing 
and making of clothes, thoroughly 
understand the subtle art of 
obtaining an effect with apparent 
simplicity, which in reality can 
be obtained only by the cleverest 
use and proper handling of the 
necessary ‘‘tools of the trade.’’ 

Simplicity in dress does not 
mean a lack of pretty accessories, 
or any lack of adornment, 

as the new fashions so ably 
prove. Tobe ‘‘well dressed ’’ 
means much, and is rather a 
flexible phrase as well as 
fact. Attention to detail in 
costume is most necessary to give the finished 
appearance of the well-groomed woman. 

Detail in costume is apt to be expensive, but 

it may be managed by observing that tiresome 

practice known as economy —and economy is 
indeed the very genius of painstaking care 
and is productive of the happiest of results. 








* SEEMS to be a certainty that we shall 
again see this autumn and winter the 
wearing of silk to a large 
extent, noticeably more than 
in the last few years. Not 
alone for gowns will its uses 
be confined, but quite as much 
for wraps and coats. Neither 
does it seem nowadays that 
silk must of necessity mean 
a ‘‘ dressy’’ garment, be it a 
gown or coat; the new fash- 
ions in this material showing 
plainly its every-day practica- 
bility. A separate coat of silk 
to wear with one’s better 
gowns seems more in harmony 
with the occasion than the coat 
of woolen material. 





© 
o 


FOR the preference in silks, taffeta seems 


2 
A still to retain first place. Among the new 
novelty silks are the ‘‘ Chameleon ’’ taffetas — 
really our old friends ‘‘ changeable’’ taffetas 
under new and improved circumstances; the 
new differing from the old ina much enlarged 
and superior line of colorings witha beautiful 
softness of texture quite new intaffetas. The 
colorings of one piece are often three in 
number, each one quite distinct in different 
positions, having a most artistic blending of 
high lights and deep shadows. The silks are 
used for blouses 
and for the lin- 
ings and facings 
of wraps; also 


for the strap- 
pings which 
form the trim- 


mings of plain- 
colored gowns. 

Second to the 
taffetas are the 
moiré silks, and 
in these, too, 
is found an im- 
proving change 
from the heavy 
** stand - alone ’’ 
quality of our 
grandmothers’ 
wardrobes. 
These latter-day 
silks, meeting 
the present 
exactions of fashion, are of exceeding softness 
and lightness of weave, and thereby readily 
adaptable to the voluminous skirts (this 
below the knee only) and the equally full 
wraps and coats. 








HE subject of skirts is little short of be- 

wildering —the latitude in this direction 
being so great that it is difficult to say with 
any exactness which is the skirt par excel- 
lence. There are skirts trimmed and skirts 
plain, gored skirts and circular skirts, plaited 
skirts and flounced skirts. Here, indeed, is 
a choice. In the length of skirts for every- 
day wear there is a slight difference, the 
newer skirts just barely escaping the ground 
all around; yet they are a trifle longer than 
their more pronounced sister, the ‘‘ rainy-day 
skirt.’’ Of course, all the better gowns are 
made with long skirts. 
_ The fit of skirts around the hips still con- 
tinues glovelike. Absolute smoothness and 
flatness must exist. An attempt is being 
made to revive the draped and panniered 
skirts, but so far these skirts have not been 
taken up with enthusiasm, few women being 
able to stand the trying style, so ruinous to 
the long lines of the figure. 

. Etamine homespun ”’ is the name of a new 
and really original material, its name telling 
at once its origin. Imagine an etamine of 
almost st~imer weight with the loose and 
uneven surface of homespun. In just such a 
Way is this highly desirable summer material 
turned into an equally desirable winter one. 


— 








ANCY buttons or loops are the usual 

means employed for the cuff fastenings; 
and, by-the-way, fancy buttons play no small 
part in the finishing trimmings of the new 
clothes. Some specially pretty ones intended 
for the fastening of blouses and the gowns of 
plainer make are made of plaited strands of 
taffeta silk. They are round, knoblike affairs 
made in several sizes, 
and are fastened also 
with the loop which 
seems to have largely 
replaced the button- 
hole for this purpose. 
The loops are made of 
narrow silk cord or 
braid. The prettiest 
touches may be given 
to a bodice by this 
simple but effective 
means. For example, 
buttons made of plaid 
silk upon a gown of 
some dark plain color- 
ing would be a simple 
way of giving a dis- 
tinctive note, indicative 
of the present styles. 


S ONE subject leads on to another, this 
mention of plaid reminds me to tell you 
that in the new cloths for this autumn and 
winter a veritable craze for plaid is imminent, 
not alone for the making of the entire gown 
but for the trimmings and very largely for the 
linings of such portions of wraps, coats, etc., 
of which an occasional glimpse may be seen. 
Although many kinds of plaids are used the 
favorites are mostly the smaller ones and the 
style known as invisible plaids, the coloring 
often being a self-coloring in several shades. 
In those plaids where gay, bright colors are 
to be found the blending is so subtle and 
harmonious as to make them inconspicuous. 
Another virtue in their favor is that they 
may be worn with almost any hat and jacket. 
Especially are the small- 
checked materials in the 
heavier woolen fabrics to be 
recommended for the every- 
day suit of tailor make, the 
trimmings being strictly 
limited to stitching on bands of 
cloth, velvet or silk, with per- 
haps a tiny touch of Irish or 
guipure lace upon the bodice 
or the jacket in the form of a 
shaped collar or revers. 


LEEVES seem to be grow- 
ing, but only fromthe elbow 
down; above this point they are 
flat and tight, the tops being 
held by some form of plaits. 
It is futile to attempt to specify 
with any minute exactness the 
style of the prevailing sleeves, 
so enormous is their variety. 
There is a generous mixture of many periods 
and times shown to-day in the new sleeves. 
The cuffs fit snugly and are from two to six 
inches in depth, the fastening in the greater 
number of cases being at the inside seam. 


RAIDS of all descriptions are profusely 
used as trimmings. It is beyond all 
question a braid season, and few prettier 
trimmings are possible or more suited to the 
winter materials. A braided gown may be of 
the simplest or the most elaborate. The all- 
silk hercules braids are beautifully glossy, 
showing up equally well upon both silk and 
woolen gowns, Often a very narrow braid of 
a contrasting color is used to outline the 
upper edges of the wider braids. A braided 
effect is given to many of the new clothes by 
a clever manipula- 
tion of cloth and 
silk stitched bands. 
These bands are 
gracefully wrought 
out into various 
conventional de- 
signs. Suchacom- 
bination as this, it 
may readily be 
seen, is capable of 
either simple or 
severe effects, or 
more elaborate 
treatment. It may 
be worked out ina 
one-tone color 
scheme or a variety 
of colors. 

To prove anew 
the old adage, 
‘* there is nothing new under the sun,’’ there 
is again a return to some of the old-fashioned 
gay, warmcolorings. After the extreme soft- 
ness of the pastel shades to which our eyes 
have become accustomed, the new bright 
colors are apt at first to seem a trifle hard. 
One distinct advantage they possess: their 
becomingness to the majority of women. 











HIS question of colors in their becoming- 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


UR new Fall and Winter Catalogue is now 
ready. It illustrates styles in ladies’ 
suits and cloaks that are exclusive and dis- 
tinctlydifferent from the ready-made garments. 
Youropportunity forchoice isgreaterthanever, 


| because our assortment of styles and materials 


ness to one’s individual person and their | 


relation to the prevailing styles is rather an 
important one. I am much inclined to think 
that becomingness really takes first place, 
after all, quite regardless of any question of 
fashion’s dictates. 


i Louses for the tailor suit and separate 

skirt are as indispensable as ever, and 
show no loss of their prestige. Plaits are the 
accepted form of trimming for blouses, com- 
bined with lace or embroidery, the latter 


being done in the heavy silk or linen threads | 


as were the summer ones. 

Many of the blouses, and, in fact, bodices 
of every description, are being made to fasten 
down the back, thus allowing more scope for 
the arrangement of trimmings as well as 
giving a desirable set to the 
bodice most conducive to 
the elongation of lines from 
shoulder to waist. 

Sleeves of blouses are 
large, mostly in bishop 
shape, with plaits some- 
where in their composition. 
The plainest of blouses in- 
tended for the most severe 
of tailor suits have sleeves 
which are made with plaits 
in a cluster extending from 
shoulder to elbow or reach- 
ing the cuff. The cuff is 
plaited very often too and fin- 
ished with a small turn-over. 

The collar, cuffs and other finishes are 
pretty when trimmed with narrow hems of 
contrasting colors attached by means of fagot 
stitching, as, for instance, upon a blouse of 
black taffeta the hems would be pretty of a 
flowered brocade or a polka-dotted silk. 

The combinations of different materials 
which are being so much used, particularly 
upon blouses, will continue to be the vogue. 
But discretion must be exercised in selecting 
not only the materials but the 
colors for these combinations, 
or the results will be most 
unsatisfactory. 





APraeentey already a con- 
firmed success are the 
small straight coats just reach- 
ing the hip-line. These coats 
are not confined to the neces- 
sarily plain cloth suits, but are, 
on the contrary, quite as fre- 
quently made of silk and velvet. 
The backs hang straight down 


is equally true and descriptive 
of many of the long coats, which 
seem to be made, almost with- 
out exception, semi-fitting. 
The usefulness and comfort 


that the variety of styles in 
which they are made has increased propor- 
tionately with their steady advance in favor. 
The economical woman can use one for many 
and various purposes, as it will answer 
admirably not alone for every-day uses, travel- 
ing, etc., but when occasion demands may 
easily be turned into an evening wrap as well. 


HE long coats, like the short ones, are 
made on loose lines, often in purest Empire 
style. Many are cut in circular shape, being 
fastened to a yoke across the shoulders both 
front and back, which in turn is concealed by 
a wide cape or collar. The fronts of the coat, 
lapels, and all edges are in many instances 
finished with facings of silk in gay colorings. 
‘The sleeves are bell-shaped and straight, 
large, and finished with wide, rolling cuffs. 
Another decided point in the new coats is 
the small top collar and number of large col- 
lars in different shapes, often double or triple 
in.-number. The small top collar may be 
made of a material differing from the coat— 
a coat of cloth may have 
double collars of the 
same, with the top one 
of lace or velvet. 


UTTONS of. most 

beautiful workman- 

ship are conspicuous this 

season as garnitures for 

many purposes, espe- 
cially upon coats. 

There is no abatement 
in the lavish use of lace 
as a trimming and in 
combination with all 
materials. A new and 
striking way noticed on some of the evening 
and dinner gowns in the use of lace is the com- 
bining of two or more laces of a totally differ- 
ent character and of different shades. 

All of the new ribbons intended for belts 
and garnitures are unusually soft. The 
louisines are the favorites and, like the new 
silks, comie in exquisite changeable shades. 








from the shoulders, but this also | 


of long coats are so undeniable | 


is larger, but prices are lower than ever before. 

We make every garment especially to order, 
keeping no ready-made stock whatever. Any 
garment that does not give entire satisfaction 
may be returned and the money paid for it 
will be refunded. 


| 





in new 
Winter 


‘These are only a few of the things which we make — 
our Catalogue and Sam les tell you the whole story : 
New Cloth Gowns, iwc? "sma 
—sesc es Sue 
aunty Cloth Costumes, !,'2.¢,¢ 
J ntyG fine quality taffeta silk, - $15 up 
Separate Skirts, {y'. lest joey 
: finish, - - - “ ’ 7 : . = = $4 up 
Rainy Day and Golf Suits and 
Skirts, - - Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up 
The New French Shopping 
Suits, - - - - - - $10up 
| Garments of ser Velvet Cords, and 
eiveteen; 
Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 ap 
Long Outer Jackets, ‘" ¢xs53 
» I, shape Ja color, “f oa eo “ $10 up 
aunty Short Jackets 
J aty : - + J oe be ys ; $7 up 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

The Catalogue and a full line of the newest Samples for both 
— a cloaks are pa hag AF wy — = non = 
or cloaks so that we wilt be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street NEW YORK 














| 
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TRADE-MARK 


Corsets 


LONGFELO MODEL 














‘THE long skirt which extends down 
over the hips creates a round, sloping 
effect. The medium height bust produces 
that stylish angle from the shoulders to 
the top of the corset ; the whole giving to 
the figure a contour which, while entirely 
natural, comfortable and healthful, is a 
true mould of the prevailing fashion. 


Style 400 — Sizes 18 to 30 
ptt Price $1.00 


Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 


150 OTHER STYLES 


Catalogue sent free upon application. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 
Dept. L, 67 Wooster St., New York 























Beaded Bags 


A Great Bargain 


\ E offer to the readers 

of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal a chatelaine bag ex- 
actly like illustration, with 
fancy oxidized silver-plated 
frame, which is se- 
curely riveted; chain 
and hook to match; 
circular shape, 5 x 544 
inches; front of bag 
covered with black 
or silver-color beads 
(state your choice 
when ordering); 
fancy bead fringe at 
bottom; bodyof ooze 
leather in drab 
shade; made with 
inside pocket; ata 
price never quoted 
before — 


7 5 Postage 
Cc Prepaid 

To secure this ask for beaded bag M 71 
FREE CATALOGUE—*” fall and winter, 
containing 884 pages 


of wearing apparel and general merchandise, highly illus- 
trated, sent upon application. Send name to-day. 


THE FAIR 


State, Adams and Dearborn Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
































WRITE TO-DAY TO 
the Fur Centre 
St. Pau + of America 


For The International 
Fur Authority 


This valuable book illustrates and reviews 
all the existing creations in Fur and tells 
you how to buy advantageously. It is the 
only complete Authority issued impart- 
ing valuable and reliable information 
and lowest market prices. Published by 
E. ALBRECHT & SON, whose vast re- 
sources through their close connections 
with the trappers of the Northwestern 
wilds and European first hands insures 
them the very pick of skins at first cost at their original 
source of supply. Their half century of experience, devo- 
ting their entire energy and capital to the Fur business 
exclusively, enables them to offer their customers uncondi- 
tionally the World's Best at the minimum price. No woman 
should be without this valuable work. Sent absolutely free 
upon request. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON, Box A 
20 E. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


DING INVITATIONS ansotscements 


Printed and ee Latest Styles. MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. t work. 100 Visiting Cards T5c. 
Samples and Valuable Booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,” 

Free. J. W. COCKRUM, 5682 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. 


























OF VELVET AND LACE 





CHENILLE BRAID AND CHIFFON 





ENTIRELY OF FLOWERS 





AN EVENING HAT OF CHIFFON 





SPANISH TOQUE OF VELVET 
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The Newest Paris Hats 


By Mrs. Ralston 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM HATS 
MADE BY LOUISE PUJOL 


NE noticeable point in the well; 

O) dressed woman of to-day is the 

pronounced color of her hat. The 
result, when a happy combination exists 
between gown and hat gives character to 
an otherwise ordinary costume. 

The prominence of bright colors in this 
season’s millinery is an undisputed fact. 
By bright colors Ido not mean a medley of 
colors upon one hat, but rather that hats are 
made of one bright color, and trimmed in the 
same color or shade either lighter or darker, or 
in combination with black and white, which 
is always safe, the color of the hat often 

giving the note to the entire costume. 

French blues and hunter’s greens are 
among the colors in vogue for hats to be worn 
with gowns of dark shades. Toques are the 
best shapes for such decided colorings, and 
the effect is not so apt to be overdone in this 
shape as would frequently be the result in 
the case of a large hat. 

Too much importance cannot be given to 
the shape and fit of a hat, toque or bonnet. 
The trimming is secondary. The prevailing 
shapes fit snugly to the hair in the back and 
gradually widen out toward the front. The 
trimmings are a portion of the making of the 
hat itself—the form of the hat being closely 
woven into the trimmings, until often it 
means one and the same thing. 


w 


HE general effect produced by the new 
hats is a simplicity of arrangement in 
the trimmings. 

To speak in detail of the materials used for 
the making and the trimmings is difficult, 
as the range is seemingly inexhaustible. 
Chenille braids are so supple and soft that 
they are excellent for toques and bonnets, as 
they may be twisted into any form. For 
toques, it is important that the brim in the 
back be infinitesimal, if there be any; it 
either rolls high against the crown or is bent 
down closely over the hair, the projection of 
the brim occurring only in the front and 
sides. To continue on the subject of braids 
and materials of construction, many of the 
braids have two or more colorings intermixed 
in their making. Some of the newest braids 
are of velvet and taffeta and of chenille and 
taffeta combinations. 

The brims and crowns in many of the new 
hats are often of different materials — as, for 
instance, a crown of braid and a brim of 
cloth or velvet, and other imaginable conceits 
in the way of contrasting combinations in 
colors and materials. 

Hats are larger this season. By this I do 
not mean picture or Gainsborough styles 
only, but the general size of all headgear is 
materially increased. In the making and 
shaping of a toque the brims invariably roll 
upward from the face, frequently in coronet 
shapes. There is a decided tendency also 
to roll the brim upward in the back, thereby 
giving a tilt downward over the face. 





A 
ep 


HE crowns of all hats are so flat as to be 
barely observable, with the one exception 
of the large ‘‘tam’’ crowns, which are con- 
spicuously prominent. Many of the newest 
shapes are crownless, an inside band, upon 
which the hat fits, answering the purpose of 
acrown. All trimmings lay flat upon either 
the upper or under brim. 

Wings in the conventional shapes we have 
always known, and also in many fantastic 
shapes, are much a la mode. Ribbons, too, 
are much in vogue, more so than for several 
seasons past. One of the most popular ways 
to use them is in the form of box-plaited 
quillings. Large, straight-brimmed hats 
have the edges of the brims finished with 
narrow quillings, usually of velvet ribbon. 
Upon the simpler hats for every-day wear 
quillings of taffeta ribbon in widths from one 
to four inches are arranged as full frills 
around the crowns, or rather around the 
place where the crowns are supposed to be. 

For the handsomer hats ostrich plumes are 
the first choice, one long plume being 
enough. The plume is often of a contrasting 
color to the hat. Shaded plumes from the 
deep to the palest tints are among the newest 
fancies. Tulle and lace remain the favorites 
for evening hats. 

To give the touch of winter to these dainty 
hats, which have been worn all through the 
summer, bindings or quillings of velvet are 
used to edge the brims, or tiny pipings of fur. 
Beaver cloth makes a nice and useful hat or 
bonnet. The palest shades are the most 
liked, with the trimmings in a shade several 
tones darker, or vice versa. 

Although hats have grown larger, bonnets 
have not, for they continue to remain as 
small as may be becomingly and comfortably 
worn, The trimming of a bonnet may be 
either elaborate or plain, the chief beauty 
being in the making and shape. The impor- 
tant point is the finishing of the edge around 
and next to the face. It is nearly always 
more becoming to an elderly face to havea 
full, soft finish, be it of velvet or tulle. 








TO WEAR WITH THE TAILOR SUIT 





PICTURE HAT WITH PLUMES 





OF TAFFETA SILK AND VELVET CORDINGS 





A TOQUE OF CHENILLE BRAID 





OF VELVET AND BRAID 
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GAGE HATS 


The Early Autumn Suit 


Original Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


































Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


HE distinctive features of the new autumn 

suits are the bolero coats, the jackets, the 
large sleeves and the wide collars. As may be 
seen from théSe models the flounced, the plain, 
the tucked and the kilted skirt are all used. The 
suits are made of camels’-hair cloth and serge; 
the trimmings consisting of stitching, braids, and 
bands of taffeta silk. 


Beit vt 





No. 102, $3.00 


For Autumn 


These three white Mohair felts are among 
many Gage Hats shown by Leading Millinery 
Dealers for correct wear this Fall. Our new 
Autumn Booklet illustrates, describes and 
gives prices of many more Gage Hats in all 
materials, colors and shapes—Outing Hats, 
Street Hats, and General Utility Hats. Our 


Autumn Booklet 


Showing the correct styles for the season, 
will be mailed free to all who request it, and 
it tells you how to secure the hat you de- 
sire if your millinery dealer does not keep it. 





This Itisa 
Trade-Mark Guarantee of 
ts printed in superb style, 
the crown of sterling quality 
every genuine and superior 
GAGE HAT workmanship 


SUIT OF CAMELS’-HAIR SERGE 
UIT of dark blue camels’-hair trimmed with bands 
of checked taffeta. The bolero fastens at the 
left side with braid ornaments; the square collar is 





Gage Besithies & Co. 


Wholesale Only 








“a ’ 
made of dark blue linen edged with trish lace. The iA CA 
back of the bolero has one wide double box-plait, AN 8 cago 
tiatly stitched. The skirt is circular. ff q 
y 
The Queen of Dress 


Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
y 
Insist 


On seeing the perforation 


FOR COOL DAYS IN TOWN 


UIT of checked cheviot made with a box-plaited 
skirt finished with a braided design in velvet. 
The bolero is box-plaited both in the front and back, 
and made with double collars. The small collar at 
the top is of lace. The coat fastens at the left side, 
under one overlapping revers. 


WHEN TRAVELING 





ROWN mohair is the material used for ° p £2. 2 geese see, goes pm oe8, 
this traveling suit. The jacket is made @et2ee 28 ee Coes” Sen fee @ 

in double-breasted fashion, with a double ee bg 48, ° 4 4 *, ® sos ¢ 
revers collar. The sleeves have double ee0eee¢ece ee e eccce ‘e000 


caps, are extremely full, and finished with 
deeply fitting cuffs. The skirt is circular, 
with two circular flounces. 






Every five yards on the Selvedge 


CATERERS TO HER MAJESTY 


The American 








A TUCKED BOLERO 
HE skirt of this tan cloth 























TRIMMED WITH HERCULES BRAID 


HE pronounced feature of this suit of Oxford gray 

cloth is the trimming of hercules braid. The 
skirt is gored, and finished with a circular flounce 
joined under the upper row of braid. The bolero has 
tour side plaits in the back and front, and fastens 
on the left side. The tiny square yoke is of pastel 
blue cloth, embroidered in black. 


suit Is a circular one, | Woman 
seamed inthe centre of both | 
back and front, and trimmed The HENDERSON 


with a wide graduated circu- 
lar flounce finished with 
three wide overlapping 
tucks. The bolerois formed 


entirely of wide tucks, and | 

fastens at the left side. The 

straps over the shoulders Correct Shape 
and on the cuffs are finished | ° 

with fancy buttons. | for the 






| GIBSON CORSET 
| STRAIGHT FRONT 


| Style 777 


_| Gibson Pose 
and suitable for a 
| | variety of figures. 
| White and Drab. 
Sizes—18 to 30. 
| Price $1.50 


At your Dealers or 
Express Prepaid. 


Aurora Corset Co., Aurora, Ill. 











BUY DIRECT oe FABRICS — Fine 


rsted Cheviots, Black 
Lat Colors (for Ladies and 
You pay Children); Broad-cloths, 
Venetians and Skirtings, in 
but one profit any lengths desired. 
Samples sent on request. Express paid to all points 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 


H. C. Anderson, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 

































GOOD CORSET 


as it 


Cannot Break at the Waist 






Cresco 
Style 302 


Jean 
Sateen 
Brocade 
Batiste 
and 
Summer 
Net 


$1.00 


in Jean 

hite 

Drab or 
Black 

for Size 

3 or Under 









This corset gives to the wearer 


perfec- 
form, the 


disconnection at the 
natural and graceful 


tion in 

waist insuring 

adaptation of the garment to the form 
aud obviating possibility of a break at 
the sides. 
Nursing : 

White 

and — 

Drab a) 

Jean ' 
$1.50 \ / 

me SX) \ ’ 

for AN, 

Size 30 

or Under 
Possesses the 0 ‘ 
usual convenient 
features and in ad- 
dition provides a 
patented shield at the 
bust, which prevents 
soiling of corset and moth- 
er’s garments and shiekis from exposure. 
Made of superior material, perfect in fit 
and support. Bust fastenings are of the 
glove button order, substantial and perma- 
































nent, quickly and easily manipulated. 


Cresco 
Abdominal 


White 
or 
Drab 
Jean 


$2.00 


for 
Size 30 
or Under 


Made in the 
regular Cresco 
style, possessing 


the distinctive fea- 
tures embodied in 
that corset, in addition 
to which it is made with 
a longer steel, curved at the 
bottom, light in weight, less stiff and heavy 
than the spoon clasp. 
Twe buttons below the clasp prevent the 
corset from protruding in front and affords 
additional support to the abdomen. Never 
any broken bones over the hips. 








Designed for the 
abnormally stout 
with extra large 
abdomen, which 
our patented straps, 
placed Stegenelty 
across the nt, fully 
support. ‘The general ele- 
gance and comfort of the Cresco 

besity corset is thoroughly appreciated by 
the class for whom it is designed. Like ail 
Crescos it cannot give out at the waist. 
As it Cannot Break at the Waist the CRESCO Wears 

Longer than Ordinary Corsets, therefore it ts 
the Cheapest Corset a Lady Can Wear 

When the Creseo is not kept by dealers take no sub- 
stitute but send $1.00 to us for size 30 or under, style 
302, drab, white or black, jean, long, short or medium 
length. The next time you need a corset try a Creseo. 


The Michigan Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 




















































FOR SCHOOL WEAR 


Asimpce bodice foraschool- 

girl may be made after this 
design, using flannel, mohair 
or any desirable material in 
its development. The bodice 
closes in the back, and the 
yoke and sleeves are trimmed 
with soutache braid. 


DESIGNED 


AND DRAWN ESPECIALLY 
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The Cool-Weather Waist 


FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


CLOSES IN THE BACK 


HEAVY linen, duck, or any 
desirable washabie 
material may be used in 
making the blouse on the 
left. The biouse closes in 
the back, and the yoke and 
cuffs are embroidered. 


FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 


HIS bodice, also for 

dressier wear, is intended 
to be of crépe de chine, 
Louisene, or fine white alba- 
tross. The design explains 
itself. The flat lace bertha 
is of trish crochet, which 
lace is also used for the col- 
lar and cuffs. 








BRAIDED OR EMBROIDERED 


THs model may be developed either in a French 

flannel or a heavy linen. 
embroidered ; if flannel be used, the yoke may be 
ornamented with a fine mohair braid. 


TUCKED ACROSS THE FRONT 


INEN is often desirable for a bodice, 
even late in the winter months. 
This one of linen is simply made, hav- 
ing four large tucks run diagonally 
across the front, intersecting each 
other. The bodice closes in the back. 





FOR BUSINESS 


pus simple blouse, which is loose 

and comfortable for business wear, 
may be reproduced either in flanne! 
or a heavy washable material. It is 
ornamented with applied pieces of 
the same material, which are piped 
with a’ contrasting color, and em 
broidered in French knots. The blouse 
closes slightly to one side. 


if linen, let the yoke be 


A MORNING BODICE 


LANNEL, mohair, piqué 
or duck may be used in 


the development of the 
design on the right. 
bodice 
the left side, in scallops 
which are piped 


The 
closes slightly to 


DAINTY BUT PLAIN 


HE bodice on the right, 

which may be reproduced 
in a material to suit the 
wearer, is very simple, but 
smart looking. The front, 
back and sleeves are plaited, 
as shown in the drawing. 
The sleeves are quite fulljust 
below the elbow. 













A DRESSIER BLOUSE 


HE blouse on the left is in- 

tended to be of crépe de 
chine or pongee, embroid- 
ered. The tucks, which are 
very small, are prettier if 
done by hand. The blouse 
closes in the front, invisibly, 
under a tucked piece. 
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By Katherine Vaughan Holden 














“Fashion Faultless”’ 


Wooltex Garments are in the 
foremost files of fashion. 

Last season Wooltex Raglan 
coats were the first offered in that 
popular cut and led the style all 
through the fall and winter. 

This year’s Wooltex styles em- 
body the latest ideas in the fashion 
centres of Europe and America. 

Anyone buying a Wooltex coat 
or Wooltex suit has the assurance 
of perfection of style — every Wool- 
tex Garment is ‘‘ fashion faultless.’’ 

The walking suit illustrated on 
our living model here is the ‘‘ up- 
to-date” style to- 
day. It has theslot 
seams, that will 
be the favorite 
this fall; short 
strap jacket lined 
with taffeta 
throughout, 
and slot 
seam skirt. 

Like all the 
Wooltex § gar- 
ments, this suit 
is of pure wool 
without mix- 
ture of any 
kind; sewed 
with pure dye 
silk, that will 
not wear rusty. 
Your dealer will 
show you this and 
other Wooltex 
styles, or you can 
get the Wooltex 
book of fashions 
by writing to 
H. BLACK & CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Mention THR LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 
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A SIMPLE HOUSE GOWN 
Tis gown for the house may be 
/ ’ developed in any desired mate- | 
sy ,& J at’ ae v. ; 1 gs { rial. it is simply trimmed with a | 
FOR THE STREET 4 / ; 4 7 » , design of écru lace and pipings of 
THs simple gown is intended for street wear re The skirt is slightly 
before the warmth of a jacket is necessary. vannnners 
The skirt is a three-piece circular one, and the 
bodice is somewhat on the order of a shirt-waist. 








OF MAUVE CLOTH 


OR afternoon wear this gown of mauve 

cloth will be found serviceable. The 
ornamentation is of silk of a tone darker 
than the cloth, cut in designs. 


M. PHILIPSBORN’S 
Fall and Winter Catalog, No. 300 


Illustrating over three hundred up-to- 
date Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, Waists, 
Furs, etc., at exceedingly low prices. 








It is free. 


Samples of ma- 
terial on request. 








a 











¢ 
* } 
tj | 
k 
4 | 
f 
j No. 1 No. 2 ani 8 
i ' No. 1. Ladies’ blouse sult of fine black broadcloth; 
t \ jacket taffeta lined; trimmed with silk stitching 
i ‘ and piping; skirts trimmed to match. Strictly 
} 12 tailor-made . ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 12.50 
t \ \ No. 2. Finest botany flannel walat, in black, 2 00 
k i % white, light blue, nile and tan, slot seam. ° 
'¥ \ 4 No. 8. New slot seam black broadcloth walk- 
{ \ \ ing skirt . é ‘ ‘ : " > : ‘ $4.00 
’ ‘ No. 4 Gibson box Coat, of black, tan, castor or blue, 


finest Kersey, tight back, fancy silk stitched straps, 
pearl buttons, silk velvet collar, lined with Skinner's 6 50 
satin to match . . . . : . . . 
All goods warranted ; money returned for the asking. 
Write for catalogue to-day. Agents wanted 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State Street, CHICAGO 


\. (Belfast Adesh 
J WASH CLOTH 


A Mesh of Linen, Absorbs quickly— 

A SERVICEABLE GOWN dries quickly. Is sanitary and easily 
HIS simple gown has its bodice cleansed. Recommended by physi- 
made somewhat after the sur- cians to keep skin in active condition, 


plice model. The ornamentation ~ ; . ‘ . ; 
ensuring clear, healthy complexion. 
would be attractive if done in em- € clear, healthy P 


eee 
- - 








TRIMMED WITH SILK BRAID 
THs gOwn is of gray cashmere, trimmed with a 
Silk braid sligntly darker than the cashmere 
French knots ornament the yoke, and they are 


Fe j Ce. broidery, either in wool or silk. If Sent by mail, postpaid, 10 ceuts. 
also employed in the medallions formed by the embroidery is not desired applica- Or in form of mitten, postpaid, 15 cents. 
arrangement of the braid. These knots may be tions may be made of heavy lace . ’ 

done in gray to match either the cashmere or OF A THIN MATERIAL 

the braid. 


The bodice closes in the back. 


braid » we 
THe model may be developed in any thin and pols 7 a a a THE BELFAST MESH Co. 


soft material. The darker goods, shown at the Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
bottom of the bodice, the sleeves and the skirt, 
is of silk a tone darker than the other material. 






















HE first opening 
of fall dry- 
goods warns us 
that time can 
not rest,and 
that once more 
the season ap 
proaches for 

home sewing so often 
helped along by the family 
dressmaker, who should 
be prepared for and the 
work thus advanced. No 
woman can make haste 
when she has only half 
the necessary tools, the 
proper linings, finishings, etc., that the task of dress- 
making calls for, and without which her work can 
never be anything but a makeshift. 

I hope you have jotted down the ‘* must haves ’”’ 
and the ‘‘may haves’’ for the fall and winter as 
they arose in your mind during the summer. If 
you have done this you should now go over the 
list and cut it down as well as add to it, for needs 
change with time. Decide on the probable cost of 
each garment — material, color and trimming — and 
go further, and if you have any ideas regarding the 
making put them down for future consultation with 
the ‘‘lady of the scissors and needle.’’ If you are 
equipped with such a list it will enable you to get 
through with the actual buying quickly and easily 
for yourself as well as the clerks who wait on you. 





SPOOL SILK 


Corticelli Silk is perfectly finished, smooth, 
even and round, and possesses great strength. 
It is carefully spooled and accurately measured, 


and is always full size and full length. It runs 
smoothly on any machine and for sewing by 
hand always gives satisfaction. Corticelli is the 
Dressmakers’ lavorite Spool Silk. As long as 
Corticelli costs YOU no more than poor silk 
why don’t you buy it? Be frank to tell the 
clerk you prefer “ Corticelli” to cheaper brands, 
We also make Corticelli Wash Embroidery Silk, 
Crochet Silk and Corticelli Purse Twist. Send 
postal for Booklet describing Latest Fashions. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
25 Nonotuck Street Florence, Mass, 








“TOO STRONG 
TO BREAK”’ 


Plain Goods Will Continue in Favor in 
moderately rough, smooth and polished effects 
this season. Brown, tan, dark and medium blues, 
bright green, black, dark red, white, cream, pink, 
light old blue, and bright old rose and turquoise 
are all good shades, and though light colors they 
will be much used. At the same time black is very 
stylish for entire gowns, odd skirts and waists, hats, 
boas, belts and dress trimmings. 











Velvet Trimmings, Belts and Millinery are 
correct, and the interest in pretty neckwear and 
lace garnitures opens again with the dawn of the 
new dressmaking season. 





(g =) 
Direct from Factory 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME. 


To be used “On Approval” 
until proved satisfactory 


A $65.00 
Machine 


Have the Sewing Machine in Order. Even 
though it has been kept covered, dust will creep in. 
If it is very much soiled, remove the thread and 
needle, and put a few drops of kerosene oil on the 
machinery and run it rapidly for a few moments. 
Then wipe off every bit of oil with an old soft cloth ; 
run the machine again, wipe it for the second time, 
and then put on a little machine oil, running the 
treadle to work it all in, and finally give it the third 
wiping, and put in the correct needle. Havea chair 
just the correct height for the dressmaker at the 
machine, and give her a low rocker to sew in, anda 
light-weight lapboard to cut the small portions of 
garments on — the others require a large table. 











Makers of 35 Styles 
WE SEND SAMPLES of work 
done on machines FREE for 


examination to any lady in- 
terested. 


Our Beautiful 
Catalogue 
v0.0 PREE 


on réquest, 


Look to the Lining Drawer. Have it supplied 
with black and gray percaline, bias velveteen, mohair 
braid, light-weight gray and black canvas, tailor’s 
canvas, haircloth for interlining, feather-boning 
of different sizes, long needles for basting, and 
needles of ordinary length for sewing, medium and 
small sharply pointed pins, hooks and eyes, snap 
fastenings for placket openings, basting and sewing 


illustratedwith cotton, silk and twist, belting by the piece, dress 
Cawingn snd binding, shields, collar frames, and some narrow vel- 
photographs, 


of machines 
operating the 
attachments, 
doing ruffling, 
tucking, quilting, sewing 
on lace, etc. This cata- 
logue will delight you. 


Write for Samples and 
Special Catalogue 


veteen binding that needs but one sewing and no 
basting. This is a long list, but the dress of to-day 
is a much-betrimmed garment, requiring consider- 
able material, and quantities of the so-called 
** finishings’’ that have become as important as the 
dress goods. 


No. B-209. Have Large and Small Scissors sharpened, 
The Homer Young Co find the lost measuring tape, get a bit of tailor’s 
Limited chalk for marking alterations, as chalk never stains; 


and a marking wheel is necessary when using paper 
patterns. The tailors also use a rule for getting the 
correct height of a skirt edge from the floor. It 
somewhat resembles a compass and is very exact. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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BALL AND SOCKET 
Garment Fastener 


For Waists and Dresses 


Better than 
Button or Hook- 
and-Kye. It 
holds tight and is 
easily manipula- 


The Wax and an Emery Cushion are numbered 
among the dressmaker’s tools, and do not forget to 
give her a small sauce-plate partly filled with pins, 
for it is ten times as convenient as any kind of a 
pincushion, 





Do Not Use Too Large Hooks and Eyes or too 
coarse silk or cotton thread. Keep a piece of white 
crinoline to place between the iron and the goods 
when pressing. A small-pointed iron is convenient 


ted. Neat and » r 
ciadee teom | for pressing seams, and if you have not a regular 
view. 


sleeve-board use the rolling-pin and see how nicely 


We originated the sleeve seams will open over it. 


this fastener, 
which has been 
cheaply imitated. 7 
To get the GENUINE, which are STRONG and 
PERFECT, be sure that 
our trade-mark is on 
every card of fasteners. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, 
send his name and 2-cent 
stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For reliable information, enclose five- 
cent stamp to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, California. 





If Any Frocks are to be Made Over have the 
left-over pieces ready, and bring forth any trim- 
mings you may have. Their use may save many an 
odd dollar. In buying for growing children it is a 
mistake not to allow for large pieces to be left for 
| the renovating time so sure to come. 





Odd Skirts and Waists will be worn, and com- 
binations in a moderate degree are allowed in a full 
gown, as flounce, belt, cuffs, yoke or vest and collar 
of a plaided, mixed or striped woolen material, and 
the remainder of the costume of plain goods. A 
yoke and sleeves in contrast with the waist have 
been seen in lace and are threatened in velvet, but 
only the advance of the season will settle this. 














Getting Ready for th 


| By Emma M. Hooper 
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Ornamental Stitching 
should be done with silk 
one number coarser than 
that used for seam stitch- 
ing. 

If not an adept in the 
gentle art of hand sewing 
as applied to dressmaking 
it is well for women of 
moderate means to learn 
it, as it shortens the dress- 
maker’s time and also 
affords better work on the 
finishing of the gowns, for 
it is well known that a 
‘good general dress- 
maker’’ means one capable of fitting, trimming and 
ordinary finishing, but she does not take up her 
time with the nicest hand sewing ; nor is she often 
able to do nice hand work, for her special gifts are 
fitting, cutting and machine work. The members 
of the family usually assist with the hand work and 
have more time for and interest in it. 


Unlined Skirts of heavy and medium weights 
are still favored, but sleazy soft goods should not be 
made up in this manner ; they need the support of 
the lining in the seams. Only a firm material that 
will not drag out of shape is correct for this sensible 
fashion. 


Dressmakers Use the Drop Lining without 
any special murmurings, but tailors do not advocate 
it. Tailors also use better silk for lining skirts than 
many dressmakers. If a good silk is not procurable 
use percaline, and not a cheap silk. 


A Walking-Skirt should be two inches from the 
ground ; a dress skirt should just escape the floor 
in front and have a dip of five inches in the back. 
The walking-skirt of even length has, among the 
best-dressed women, done away with the exaggerated 
rainy-day skirt as well as the trailing gown for 
ordinary street wear and traveling. 


When Preparing for Children’s Sewing, house 
dresses, etc., it often pays, when shopping, to look 
over the remnants and goods from another season, 
but if new colors and weaves are wished do not 
waste your time and strength in looking around, as 
new goods command a fair price in the beginning of 
the season and will always bring it. 


The Prominent Features of Fall Skirts are 
the graduated circular flounce and the close fit all 
around the hips to the knees. Belts to skirts are 
narrow and but slightly sloped in front, a wide lap 
at the back preventing any unsightly gap. Do not 
continue the gores of a skirt below the flounce, and 
keep it of as light a weight as possible. Put your 
protective binding on the flounce edge, and thus 
protect and trim at the same time. 


Fancy Stitchery, as fagoting, feather-stitching, 
herring-boning, French knots, etc., is as much in 
vogue as ever on odd waists, parts of gowns, girls’ 
frocks, etc. For remodeling gowns a touch of such 
work will at once convey the idea of newness. The 
fashionable flannel waists to be worn take most 
kindly to a finish of this kind on the cuffs, collars, 
plaits, etc. 


Moiré Effects in Black are prominent for silk 
skirts, and stitched bands for trimming. In colors 
it is better to buy taffeta or peau de soie for a waist. 
Black moiré velours skirts are thought well of among 
the retail buyers who are keen judges of what people 
retain from one season to another. Satin-finished 
evening goods are preferred. Entire gowns or 
waists of cream lace or net will hold their own for 
another season. 


In Buying Black Goods, especially of wool, get 
as fine a quality as the purse admits of, for a black 
gown is an unsurpassed standby. It in all proba- 
bility will be made over, probably re-dyed, and it 
shows every cent of its cost during its long siege. 
In making over black goods in many cases the 
inner side can be turned out and retain its freshness. 


Have Two Things on Hand at Once. If you 


have never tried having two things to work on at the | 


same time, do it now, for it rests all concerned in 
the task of dressmaking to have a change of work. 
I do not believe that perfect work can be done by 
a nervous, tired woman. 
and arrangement of trimming require a clear brain 
and steady eyes. Designers in large establishments 
do not work steadily over an hour or two at a time 
or they become nervous wrecks; so the amateur 
should take it easily and not attempt over-elaborate 
costumes with an ordinary dressmaker. 


Many Women are Anxious to Learn how to 
assist the dressmaker, if no more. For this a knowl- 
edge of sewing, neatness, practice in the work, 
natural taste and some idea of becoming colors and 


materials are necessary, and all are to be gained by | 


experience. Learn to operate the machine, and do 
well what is done. The fitting is a trade and 
another branch which an amateur can seldom 
understand, but the rest of the work is necessary 
and adds to the fitting. I do not advise women to 
become slaves to the needle, but a knowledge of 
sewing aids the woman with a smali purse and gives 
many a girl a neat wardrobe which otherwise would 
prove impossible for her to obtain. 


e Dressmaker. 


The planning of styles | 


The Crowning Grace 


Of a Dainty Outdoor Toilette 
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A hat with the air of DISTINCTION, Distine tion of effect does 


not necessarily imply elalorateness. It is only that subtle, 
elusive touch in a work of art which at once provokes the attempt 
to imitate and renders it hopeless. Tor example, it is only 
natural that every milliner should long to imitate the Phipps & 
Atchison hats, but in the best attempts something — impossible to 
say just what— will be wanting, and 
that something will make all the 
difference. 

Distinction of effect, backed 
by excellence of wearing qual- 
ity, has won for this Trade- 
Markits unrivalled reputation 
on two continents and in the 
British Isles. 

Our hats can be had at all 
first-class shops. Write for 
hooklet of styles, entitled “* Under 
Four Flags,"’ and we will tell you 
where curate are for sale in your vicinity. 










ohh 
LONDON - GLASGOW 
| 
| PARIS -COLOGNE | 
gl 





NEw yoR# 
ACES TERLO 


PHIPPS & ATCHISON (Strictly Wholesale) 
141-147 Fifth Av., Dept. B, New York City, U.S.A. 








Wear McGee Underskirts 


No. 151 ree 
This 

































and have the style, 
grace and comfort of 


Satine perfect-fitting under- 
Skirt skirts without the cost 
: of tailor-made gar- 
with two ments—the McGee Ad- 
| | Pleated justable Yoke does it. 
ruffles Five minutes spent 
and the first time you put 
three on the skirt, in shaping 
rows of the yoke on pene figure, 
| : permanently insures a 
| ruching, perfect fit. 
No strings or laces 
| $225 to stretch, break or 
ei — come untied. 
ive 
waist Prices $1.75 to $22,00 
a If no dealer in your 
an town sells McGEE 
length skirts, we will send 
wanted. you one On Approval 
-no money in ad 
vance —and if not en- 


tirely sat 
isfactory, 
return it 
at our ex 
pense. 
Write today 
for our beau- 
tiful illustrated 
booklet — FREE. 


Our label on every skirt. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


| MBEruC 


Jackson, Mich. 


PATENTED 


Address McGEE BROTHERS COMPANY 
800 Main Street Jackson, Mich. 














California Ostrich Feathers 


Are the products of carefully reared, well-nurtured birds, 
and are the most glossy and magnificent ostrich feathers 
in the world. We have no agents but sell direct, express 
prepaid, at producers’ prices. 


‘ 

Special Amazon Plume, $2.00 

For $2 we will send prepaid a handsome black Amazon 
| plume of the very best quality that retails for $3. Very 
Stylish for winter hats. 13 inches long and 8 inches wide 
for the entire length. 


Magnificent Boa $12 


Full, fluffy, lack boas made from selected plumes, 1% 
yards long, sent prepaid for $12. Same grace retails at 
15 to $18. Very satisfactory and extremely stylish. 

Money Refunded if Goods are Unsatisfactory. 
Great Curiosity — Natural feather just as taken from the 
ostrich sent free with every order. 

Souvenir Catalogue Our new 32-page souvenir cat- 
alogue contains 40 half-tone pictures of our farm and 
ostriches, also prices, descriptions and pictures of the 
finest ostrich feathers, boas, etc., sold in America. Sent 
fur a 2c. stamp. 

»* CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
P. 0. Box 4 
















Sonth Pasadena, 
Cal. 








‘weppnc » { 20 


100 ..225.. 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50 

| Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest 

| quality in paper and work and latest styles of engraving. 
Write for Samples and Details 

Everett Waddey Co., 1105 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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your 
Dress 


Buy =: Goods 
Direct #2” Mill 


New Styles for 1902 
Saves One-Third 


We eliminate jobber’s 
and retailer’s profits. 
We not only guarantee 
a saving of 33% per 
cent. in actual money, 
but also fresh goods, 
not those which may 
have lain on shelves 
for months. 

We send, postpaid, 
scores of generous 


SAMPLES FREE 


of our NEW 


“Double and Twist 
Fabric’”’ 


Also 
Broadcloths, Meltons, 
Tweeds, Homespuns, 
Oxfords, Cheviots, 
Cassimeres. 


Fall and Winter pat- 
terns and shades in all 
combinations, 54 inches 
wide, from 90c to $2 a 
yard. Wecut any 
length. 


OUTING, GOLF, BICYCLE AND 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 


Write for samples to-day ; make your selection. 


Tilton Woolen Mill, 104 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. 































€) Watches 


> 












Ideal as trophies and com- 
memorative gifts. Worn from . 
the Belt as Chatelaine Bags are, gi." 
and will keep correct ; 
time and stand all the 
of out- iS 





door sports. 





Sterling Silver Size of Quarter 
Price $15.00 of a Dollar (FR 
Send for Special Booklet ¥/; 
Illustrating Nine Designs 
Sold by leading jewelers everywhere 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco 





131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








v 7 
‘“ Verode’’ 


(Hand Finished ) 


Ribbed 











Underwear 
Vests 
Drawers Tights 


Union Suits 
The best Ribbed 


Underwear for 
Women and Chil- 
dren because it is 
Hand Finished. 


Sold by 
the leading : 
Dry-Goods 
houses 

in America. 


Lord & 
Taylor 


(Wholesale) 


HAND FINISHED. 
UNDERWEAR 


Sole Owners 





TRADE MARK | 





NEW FORE | 








PEET’S Patent 
Invisible Eyes 
place of silk loops, and make a 
flat s am. The Triangular ends keep 
the stitches firm and the Eye from 
turning over. Ideal for Plackets. 


_LADIES 


Prer’s 
Invisie.e Eve 


It’s in the TRIANGLE as 


+ aes. Eyes 5c; with Spring Hooks 
\ dc Black or White. Sizes No. | ae 
4 My Aad sale at all stores, or "7 “AY 7/1896-0¢7 
*y Mail. Beware of imitations, and see that ou 

a < r trade 
mark, “Jt’s in the Triangle,” is on every package. 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


TRACE MARK REG 
27,1896 



















Drawn-work collar of 
linen batiste. The 
cravat is finished with 
knife-plaited frills. 





A pretty turn-over collar 
of Japanese linen em- 
broidered in a graceful 
design of butterflies. 


Baby's bib embroidered in mar- 
guerites; each section is joined 
by a Strip of lace insertion. 


Dainty stock 
collar made of 
taffeta silk and 
finely plisséd 
chiffon. Small 
pear! buttons trim 
the silk ends. 


Agilet of taffeta. The collarand yoke 
are of mousseline with insertion. 


lace bowknot is appliquéd. 





——— 








Fresh from Paris 


LITTLE THINGS COLLECTED IN THE 
BEST FRENCH 


Belt of narrow satin ribbon studded 
Gilt or steel sequins 


with Jet sequins. 


SHOPS 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Belt made from a straight piece of black 
moiré silk, shaped at the back to form a V. 
The buckle and ornament are of dull silver. 


Mull stock 
with hem- 
stitched 
edge. The 
front is 
plaited and 
hemstitched. 


and clasp could be used if preferred. 


Black velvet beltwhich may 
easily be made. Theclasps 
are of velvet trimmed with 


cut-steel sequins. 


Matinée of pale biue pongee with fine 
plaits and insertions of Valenciennes. 
The back is plaited the same as the front. 


Stock of corded 
silk embroidered 
at the top and 
on the ends ina 
conventional pat- 
tern with silk 
braid. 


Skirt of silk and batiste to 


wear with a matinée. 


Baby’s sacque of mousseline de sole 
lined with india silk. Trimmed with 
lace-edged ruffles and appliqués. 


Turn-over collar of fine linen and foot- 
ing. The scallops are finished in but- 
tonhole stitch. 


Cravat ot mous- 
seline de sole 
formed ofthree- 
inch-wide 
plaits 


Collar of linen batiste formed 
with folds caught with fagot 
stitching. Trimmed with lace. 


Piqué stock em- 
broidered with 
linenthreaa. 
Theembroidered 
eyelet-holes 
around the edge 


i l. 
The are quite nove 


flounce is trimmed with ap- 


pliqué lace flowers 


The 


Valenciennes insertions and fine plaits 
of lawn make this blouse, which fastens 


in the back under a cluster of plaits. 
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“THE SAHLIN” 


Cultivates Naturally the 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 


The garment 

identified by hav- 
7 ing no hooks, no 
clasps, no laces, 
no strings, no 
heavy steels. 
The genuine 
has the name 


“SAHLIN” 


stamped on 
every gar- 
ment. No 
corset isnec- 
essary, as 
it is “a Corset 
and Form Com- 
bined.” It is 
impossible to 
state here all 
of its many 
merits. 
















Patented 
july 26, 
898. 


Write for free cata- 
logue, containing 
interesting litera- 
ture, ‘‘How to Wear ¢ 
a Corset.’’ Every 
form guaranteed. 


Price $1.00 a 
and $1.50 fas 
Mi 


If your 
dealer 
hasn’t 
them, or- 
der di- 
rect, giving 
bust and waist 
measure, and 
length of waist 
under arm. Add 
18 cents for post- 
age. 


SAHLIN CORSET COMPANY 
47 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Sytked -Velour 


TRADE-MARK 











A newly invented fabric, which 
can hardly be told from the finest 
all silk velour, An ideal cloth for 


Jackets, Capes, Waists 
and Drop Skirts 


not catch the dust. 
not grow shiny. 


Sylked - Velour 


to be had at all Dry-Goods Stores. 


Will Will 


Each piece made under this 
recently invented French 
process bears a tag, stamped 


“* Sylhked - Velour ”’ 
For Samples and Information, address 


P. O. Box 230, New York 














Lundborg’s, 






oo 


An Article in Which All Ladies Will 
Be Highly Interested 


We have discovered a process whereby dress shields may 
be perfumed in such a way that ow will emit a delicate 
e 


aroma —at the same time retaining the perfume as long as 
the shields last. The Corsage ae Shield is made by 
the best manufacturers, is hygienically pure and 
COUNTERACTS ALL ODORS FROM 
PERSPIRATION 

Can be obtained from us only, as we are the inventors an: 
sole owners of the process. (Patent applied for.) Most 
satisfactory shield ever put in a gown. 85c A PAIR — 
any size. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay Street, NEW YORK 








FOUND AT LAST !! Agents Wanted ! ! 


Canadian 
Pat. Sept. 
U.S. Pats. Apr. 26,°08 & Aug. 22,"99. 29, "99. 
The Stephenson Shirt-Walst Holder and Skirt Supporter is 
always ready for use. Holds waist down, skirtup. Alsolutely 
no sewing. Reduces waist line. Made of webbing and alumi- 
num. Will not rust or corrode. Avoid worthless imitations. 
Greatest Agent’s article ever Invented. Big profits; quick 
seller, Sent prepaid to any acklress 25 cts., stamps or coin. 
L, STEPUENSON & CU. 110 W, 424 St., New York 





























RADCLIFFE is the 

shoe of the day. Its popu- 

larity increases every month be- 

cause its merits appeal to the great 
masses of sensible women who want 
their feet shod beautifully, stylishly, 
comfortably and economically. Wt has 
always been easy to get fine shoes if you 
paid a fancy price. Radcliffe Shoes, for 
the first time, make it possible to buy 
stylish shoes avd save a dollar on 
every pair. 


$2.50 a pair 


Examine a pair of Radcliffe Shoes at your 
dealer's. They are made in all stylish shapes 
and leathers and on the Raicliffe system of 
lasts to fitevery normal foot. They would cost 
$5.00 a pair if made to order. If your dealer 
should not have Radcliffe Shoes send us his 
name. We will send you a booklet of Rad liffe 
styles and tell you where to buy them. 


For preserving and renewing shoes 
use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. 21, Boston 











——, 
Ricesinda? s Fashion Catalogue 


No. 51 is mow ready. Mailed free for the asking. 


Write To-day 
Contains all the newest 
fail and winter effects 
in fine 
Tailor-Made 
Skirts, Waists, 
Sults, Cloaks, Furs, 
Petticoats, ete. 
Stylish Dressers 
Should Have It. 































Waist No. 8814 A, $1. 


Made of a fine quality all wool A} 
hatross, in old rose, lavender, green 
or black; detachable collar and 
front of waist handsomely em- 
broidered with silk braid; has 
pointed inlaid front of white Al- 
batross, pin tucked; tucked and 
opens in back; fitted lining. 


Walking Skirt No. 8812A 
2.98. Made of plaid back 
olfing Cloth, in blue, oxford 

grey and brown; has deep 
ouble-faced flounce finished 

with numerous rows of 
stitching ; overlaid seams; 
inverted plaited back 

An exceptional 

value. 


Walking 
Skirt 


No. 88/2 A 


$2.98 












and either or both of 
the above garments will 
be forwarded to your nearest 
express office C. O.D., with privi- 
lege of examination. 


AGENTS WANTED to represent us and take orders 
for our uuexcelled line. Handsome Sample Outfit fur- 
nished and exclusive territory granted, Write at once 
and secure the agency. 


A 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO IAN: | 
REAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 
ene 2) 

























Garment Fastener 


Is Substantial, Effective, 
Finished. 

The only satisfactory sub- 
Stitute for hooks aud eyes. In Black and Nickel, 
and two sizes. 

Try it and see how it holds. Send 6c. fora set. 


CONSOLIDATED FASTENER CO. 


95 Milk Street, Boston 
Represented at 450 Broome Street, New York: 237 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago; 108 Rue Lafayette, Paris, France 
Manufacturers of the world-renowned “ Bird-Cage “ Spring 
Raymond or French Snap Fastener, used by all Domestic 
and Foreign Glove Manufacturers. 
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Ouestions of general interest about dress will be answered every month, Mrs. Ralston will reply to 
inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 


TWO-PIECE suit is the most sensible 
investment a woman can make at 
this season of the year. Well se- 
lected, it may be used for numerous 
occasions : with the simple blouse for 
morning wear, and with the more 
elaborate one for afternoon. 


The Length of a Walking-Skirt 
What is the proper length for a walking-skirt ? 
oMrs. M.S. 
If you wish a skirt really to walk in, two inches 
from the ground is quite correct. If you want it for 
rainy-day wear I would advise three inches from the 
ground to avoid its getting wet at the bottom. 


Collars and Cuffs for Mourning 

Are white turn-over collars and cuffs proper with 
deepest mourning ? B. B. 

Yes, white turn-over collars and cuffs are proper. 
They are made of fine mull or Swiss muslin with a 
perfectly plain hem. Later one may use them with 
a little bit of feather-stitching or embroidery in 
black or white. 


How to Cut a Skirt for a Little Girl 

Kindly inform me, in cutting a small girl’s skirt, 
would it be better to cut it straight or have it shaped ? 

Mrs. R. DEAN. 

If I were you I would not have a shaped skirt for 
a young girl—that is, for a girl under twelve. 
Merely slope the tops of the gores and gather the 
goods into the waistband. Some gathers are much 
more becoming to a small child. 


Materials for a Bathrobe 
Please suggest some materials for a bathrobe. 
Mrs. T.V. 
Eiderdown is a good material for a bathrobe; or, 
if you wish, a light-weight robe may be made of 
flannel, or a heavy one of a blanket. 


A Jacket for Fall and Winter 

I wish to purchase a jacket to do service during 
the autumn and also during the winter months. 
Will you suggest what would be advisable for me to 
select ? D. S. 

A half-tight-fitting jacket of covert cloth in tan is 
the most serviceable coat you could select. These 
coats are good style either in the box shape, half- 
tight-fitting, or quite tight-fitting. See that the 
sleeves are quite loose. 


Velveteen is Still Fashionable 


I have a street suit of velveteen which I wore all 
last year; can you tell me if velveteen is to be fash- 
ionable again this winter ? EpitH T. 

Yes, velveteen will be worn again this winter. It 
will be quite as fashionable, if not more so, than 
last year. Corduroy will be equally worn. 


With but One Suit, Have the Skirt Long 


I am going to select just one suit in the autumn; 
would you advise my having the skirt long or short ? 
RB. HS. 
By all means have your skirt long, as it will do 
service for more occasions than the short skirt. 
Usually one can make over a skirt of shorter length 
to use for walking or rainy-day wear. 


A Shirt-Waist of Blue Foulard 


I have enough dark blue foulard to make a shirt- 
waist; would you advise my making it up in that 
way? If so, with what can I trim it to brighten it ? 

Mrs. T.S. 

By all means use the blue foulard for the shirt- 
waist. You might select as a trimming a figured 
foulard having as a background blue of the tone of 
the plain blue. Let the figures be bright, with a 
bit of red and a bit of yellow among them. Or, if 
you wish, you could trim the bodice with pipings of 
red taffeta or red satin. 


Material for a Walking-Suit 


I want to get for myself a walking-suit that will 
be proper for the fall and winter, and I am uncertain 
as to the material and way to have it made. Will 
you kindly advise me? E. E. 8. 

I would select for my walking-suit a rough cheviot 
in dark blue, or a mixed goods in gray and black, 
of the variety called pepper and salt. Have your 
jacket made after the loose Norfolk jacket model 
with a belt of the material. The skirt I would have 


cut after the five-gored model, flaring the bottom of 
each gore to give the necessary fullness. Stitch the 


bottom of the skirt several times and close the skirt 
in the back with an inverted box-plait. Just as it is 
this suit will dofor wearintheautumn. For colder 
days during the winter you can use a golf vest of 
red, blue or white, with silk sleeves. 


To Renovate Velvet 


What can I do with velvet that has become mussed 
and creased ? JESSIE. 


Dampen the velvet on the wrong side, then pass 


this side over a hot iron, having a second person 


brush the pile at the same time. In some of the 
shops you can find little velvet steamers which can 
be fastened to the spout of a teakettle. They are 


| very satisfactory. 


CORSET SPECIALTIES 


Send postal for catalogue giving valuable sug- 
gestions on hygienic dressing for warm weather. 


WRIGHT & CO., P. O. Box 1550, New York City 


Materials for Children’s Dresses 


Please suggest some materials for children’s school 
dresses for the fall and winter. Mrs. JoHn T. 

Nothing is more serviceable than blue serge for 
all-round wear. Then there are homespun, cheviot 
and zibeline, in any of the darker colors. A shep- 
herd’s plaid in blue and white or black and white is 
a very serviceable goods for school wear. 


To Make a Separate Skirt 

What model would you use for a separate skirt of 

cheviot or serge, or one of the heavier materials ? 
E. JAMES. 

I would use either the circular skirt with the cir- 
cular flounce, or the five-gored skirt with a circular 
flounce. The tiounce should be stitched three times 
at the bottom and at the top. This model is likely 
to prove good for munths to come. The seven 
gored skirt, flared pretty well at the bottom, is 
also a good model, 


A Girl of Sixteen Wears Her Hair Braided 

Is it proper for a girl of sixteen to wear her hair 
up, or would it be better for her to wear it braided 
and tied ? CLARA. 

It is much better taste for a girl of sixteen to wear 
her hair braided and tied up. When the hair is once 
put up on the head long dresses should be adopted, 
and a girl of sixteen should hardly wear quite long 
dresses. 


Petticoats to Wear with Cloth Gowns 

What kinds of petticoats are proper to wear with 
cloth gowns ? me Me 

First of all there is the silk skirt, which is always 
good provided it is in keeping withthe gown. Then 
there is the white skirt, which is always correct and 
always cleanly. For street wear it is better to select 
a white skirt with the French embroidery, plain 
embroidery, or a flounce that is simply tucked, 
rather than a skirt that is fluffy with ruffles of lace 
or flimsy embroidery. White skirts soil easily, and 
it is often advisable to have a skirt of pongee, dark 
tan linen, or gingham. These skirts are by no 
means unattractive and they will keep clean a greater 
number of days than white skirts. 


Shoes to Wear While in Mourning 
Iam in deep mourning, and I am in doubt as to 
whether I should wear patent-leather shoes or not. 
Mrs. OLIVE M. 
Patent-leather shoes are frequently seen in mourn- 
ing, but it is better style to select dull kid ones. 


Materials for Wedding Gowns 

What is the proper material for the conventional 
wedding gown ? A BRIDE. 

Satin, peau de soie, mousseline de soie, soft 
moiré and crépe de chine are the conventional mate- 
rials for the fashionable wedding gown. ‘Those 
wishing less expensive materials may make a selec- 
tion from the wool crépes, poplins, Henriettas and 
cashmeres. 


How to Clean a White Feather 

I have a white feather which has become very 
soiled and out of curl; is it possible for me to clean 
it at home ? Mrs. FARRELL. 

Yes, you can clean your feather at home by mak- 
ing a thick soapsuds of a pure white soap. Plunge 
the feather up and down in the warm suds until it is 
thoroughly clean. Rinse it in at least two waters 
and shake it until it is dry. To curl it, heat the 
blade of a knife and pass each strand of the feather 
between the edge of the blade and your thumb, 
working from the stem out. Care must be taken not 
to break the strands. 


The Girl Who Goes to Boarding-School 

I am to enter a fashionable boarding-school this 
fall. Will you please give me some ideas concern- 
ing my dresses — what gowns I shall need, and a few 
suggestions about the making ? ALICE S. 

First of all you will need a good tailor suit for 
afternoon and church wear. The skirt of this suit 
you can wear with separate blouses for afternoon, 
dinner or church. You will need several shirt- 
waists — say two of heavy linen, two of flannel or 
velveteen, and two dressier waists. The linen and 
flannel waists I would make quite simply. Then I 
would have a separate skirt, to save the skirt of the 
tailor suit. It may be of velveteen in black or blue, 
or some smooth cloth. Make this skirt after the 
model of the circular skirt with the circular flounce. 
You should also have a walking-skirt to wear in the 
classroom with the odd blouses of linen or flannel. 
You will probably want two or three gowns for 
dinner or evening wear. They may be of cashmere 
or silk, and if quite a dressy one be desired, a crépe 
de chine. The crépe de chine is not necessary, 
however, as a white nun’s veiling will make a very 
pretty and inexpensive evening gown. For every 
day wear select a box coat of some rough, stout goods, 
with a simple velvet collar. These things, with two 
hats — one for dress and a simple one for every-day 
wear — and your lingerie, will be about all you will 
need, not forgetting a bathrobe. 


Gored Skirts 


Are gored skirts to be used as much as the flounced 
ones? Mrs. J. B. 


The five and the seven gored flare skirts will, of 
course, be used quite as much as the founced model. 
They may be made quite plain, or trimmed with 
braid or stitched bands of cloth or silk. 


A Green and Blue Plaid Blouse 

I have more than enough green and blue plaid 
material to make a blouse. Will you kindly tell me 
whether or not such plaids will be worn? If so, I 


should like you to suggest a skirt to wear with such 
a blouse. B.A. R. 


Your green and blue plaid will do very well for a 
blouse. Make it up on the bias. For a skirt I 
would select a blue serge to match the blue in the 
plaid, and cut it after the model of the five or seven 
gored flare skirt. Trim the bottom of the skirt with 
bands of the cloth piped with the plaid goods. 
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I ys ME FASHION has placed costumes 
of Velvet, Velveteen and Cords top- 
most on her list for the coming Autumn 


and Winter. 


To be positive that the Velvets, Vel 
veteens and Cords you purchase are dyed 
and finished in the most excellent manner, 
see that the Worrall Trademark appears 
on the back of the piece. 





It is the insignia of superiority and rep- 
resents more than 100 years’ experience in 
the dyeing and finishing of pile fabrics. 
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6 Heres the Key 
e" that locks 
« the Hook and Eye 
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It’s the genuine 


DE LONG 
() HOOK and EYE 


y if on the face and back of every card 
you find the words 


See that hump? 


The DeLong Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia 
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New Velvet Braid pSkt,. 


Especially Adapted for Drop Skirts 
It is light (featherweight), elegant, effective and 
easily applied. Requiring but one sewing around 
the skirt makes this new Velvet Braid a great labor 
saver. SOLD BY THE YARD AT ALL Dry Goops 
STORES. ‘The trade mark S. H. & M. stamped on 
every yard guarantees quality. 
Pal ENT PENDING. 








WE TRUST YOU FOR 10 DAYS 






SEND ONLY A LOCK OF YOUR HAIR 


and we mail you postpaid a 22-inch fine HUMAN HAIR 
SWITCH, matching sample, short stem 24% oz., and also 
postage for return if unsatisfactory. If as represented and most 
extraordinary value, and you wish to keep it, send us $1.50 within 
ten days; or you can have it free by selling 3 switches at $1.50 
each. Send 4e stamp for one on approval. 


MES. AVER'S HAIR EMPORIUM, 24 Quincy Street, CHICAGO 
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CONSID. ‘R the chance there is 

of being, well fitted 
and suited, when the number of styles 
ancl qualities to select from is 75, and all 
in diréct harmony with the very latest 
fashions in gowning. 


Kabo Corsets 


transform bad figures, perfect fair fig- 
ures, emphasize perfect figures. 


Straight Hand Full 
Front Finished  Gored 


Models for every figure at every price 
From $1.00 to 810,00 


THE Form-Reducing Kubo 
remains immovable as the 



























only corset ever de- 
signed to gently re- 
duce and Leautify 
stout figures. 

Prices, $2.25, $2,50, 
$2.75, $5.00. 








The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with 
health, gives that comfortable feeling of perfect 
cleanliness, if you use 


a Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


the Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve deli- 
eye- cacy of the complexion. Stimulates the pores, tones 


Look 


> oe 
Lew " . 
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it es { lets; if up relaxed muscles, puts the skin in pink of condi- 

WRITE GF. ok they tion, smooth, firm, clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 

at oan al - are brass His Special Offer Qu irtics print es rachone of Soa re tz bs fa rentage or Wa 

end ertistic eat and likely The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
buy of your local mer- to corrode Sole Agents. 





chant, who will gladly order 
for you if not in stock. 
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and Green Spot 
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, “4 , 
Our mail order 
organization 1s 
the greatest in the United States. {4 
It reaches into every city, village 
and hamlet, bringing the very 
latest and most beautiful styles to 
your very door, express prepaid, 
and at prices positively lower 
than ordinary styles made from 
similar qualities can be bought 
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cnrcye | by the average merchant. 1 
F > J When once you adopt the DO geri 3 bance ai 
Stevens’ Catalogue as vour guide ee MNO LO eR one se “ 
in buying women’s clothing, you Soo oo ee SLSR SE ca. 
cannot be persuaded away from ' : é The little boy who said that 
it—once a customer always a ba - 
amin She fen BA he‘wished that things you liked 
edition is now ready; - 4\@e were good for you”had never 
rite a postal card to- ae | 
Pape as tng ny : Ay eaten Cream of Wheat. You 
a; ornerny tanen. mane ann * | 1}aR will really think when you taste 
BUILT ON YOUR LINES AND MADE it that it is too good to be true. 
' SPECIAL TO YOUR MEASUREMENTS ‘ 
MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER ONLY FROM FINE ALL WOOL BROADCLOTH, VENE- Like the giraffe’s swallow, it 
TIAN OR CHEVIOT, IN BLACK OR COLORS. tastes good all the way down. 
__ We line jacket throughout with fine taffeta silk, blouse beautifully corded and finished 
with six handsome silk ornaments. Collar, cuffs and band at waist of taffeta silk, tailor o 
_ hed. Skirt, the new style seven-gore flare, with slot seams kilted at bottom. Has 
ne mercerized percaline drop skirt with accordion-plaited flounce, finished : ms £ ‘ 
with ruffle. A suit that your tailor could not produce for $40.00, for . . $18.50 ay ee is bias . 
Samples of materials and measurement blank mailed free. Stevens” suits fit. fxs ‘s] ey i es . 
Y G 109-115 State St. Bh HE PS SaaS : 
| Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. ’ciicaco : 
iil ‘ 
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Fe Child Says | o ) 
“[ Just LOVE RALSTONNS UR 
* BREAKFAST | | 
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AppRECIATED TOEDAYAIN | 
” NeaRty EVERY AMERICAN Home 


























In a Million Homes Ralston-Purina Cereals 


find a welcome on the 
breakfast table. Among the army of ho keepers who 
read THE LADIES’ HOME JOU RNAL the re are some 
who are not using Ralston-Purina Cereal If you are 
among them you are depriving your family of the most 
healthful, the purest and the most delicious food products 
in the world The millions who eat Ralston-Purina 
Cereals know this. Ask your neighbors. 


In Paaclorboasd ay sarees 


every member of the family There is a kind to 

an appetite They are pure and wholesome cereal 

that are artificially flavored ; but good, substantia 

give the most nourishment. The children know the 
Checkerboard packages. They can be easil 

shelves of every grocer’s store in the country ( 
insist on getting the kind that comes in checkerboard package 


RMSTON «rn, HOMINY 
HOMINY RALSTONG os, SO a 
GRITS. by, WitH CREAM For Pin the Grocer’s Store sccount of our BR 


rmous business 


a 
PURINA MILL we have made it possible for you to obtain Ralston- 
1 s iain Cereals from your own grocer, You can buy the 
TLO $0 ' ‘ 
s is , full variety (five 2-lb. packages and one 12-1). sack of 
Purina Health Flour) for $1.00 If your procer can’t 
supply you, tell him we'll ship our foods to him fresh 
fiom the Mills, freight prepaid. if you fail to get it 


DINN ER My! ' from him, send us his name. 
— 
- 
yy 
but its good! 
ce ; ; ” a most si 
Where Purity is Paramount’’ * * ™s's\« 

in connection with Purina Mills. Absolute cleanline prevail 
this institution. Purina Mills has been designated the ‘‘ Sunshin 
Mills’’ by the International Sunshine Society of America 


want clean things cleanly made. When you buy 
Cereals, made ‘‘ Where Purity is Paramount, you get 


PURINA MILLS, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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~ RALSTON wee what pankakes 
* H EALTH OATS \\ * are, unless you 


these crisp 
‘ 9 warnings 7 
| 


1s much better for 


the family than 
| white bread " 


PURINA MILLS PRESS 





